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This book is the outgrowth of many 
visits to Spain and of many hundreds 
of lectures which Mr. Riggs has de- 
livered during the past twenty-three 
years. In that time he has learned at 
first hand by the reactions of his audi- 
ences exactly what interests Americans 
in an almost unknown foreign country. 
For Spain is indeed terra incognita to 
most of us. As a result, when he was 
ready to give the crystallized impressions 
of a quarter of a century, he was able 
to discuss Spain from two angles—the 
Spanish and the American. 

Sympathetic, human, interested in the 
smallest significant detail, and knowing 
his subject thoroughly, Mr. Riggs has 
done a great service to both Spain and 
IAMETICd~ ge blisy chaptets on™ blispanie 
Oxricins men UOC ml ytAdOnmes OOMegK: athes 
drals and Their Significance,” ‘The 
Other Side of the Medal” and “Historic 
Rivers” possess particularly an extraor- 
dinary interest and delight. 


Arthur Stanley Riggs is Director and 
Secretary of the Archeological Society of 
Washington and Editor of Art and Ar- 
cheology. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, and au- 
thor of Vistas in Sicily, France from Sea 
to Sea, With Three Armies (one of the 
best of the World War books), and of 
several serialized novels. He has had 
exceptional facilities for viewing Spain 
“from the inside” and acknowledges an 
infinite desire to interpret as best an 
alien may a land for whom his love and 
admiration is both sincere and glowing. 
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With fascination Mr. Riggs has sifted 

contradictory, lovable Spain through the 

_ clarifying mesh of his own fine intelli- 

_ gence, and given it out so acutely ordered 

and patterned that the reader’s grasp of 

the country is quickened, his wish to 
know more stimulated. 

The “Pageant” takes one from chilly 
Covadonga to languorous Cadiz, from 
Barcelona to Salamanca. Yet this is not 
a mere travel book. It is the wise, genial, 
“meaty” conversation of a man who has 
the power to set Spain before his listeners 
in vivid touches that interpret clearly the 
very things you have always wanted to 
understand. It is a graceful book, easy 
to read and difficult to forget. 

The chapter titles show the scope and 
present some indication of the color of 
this work, at once informative and en- 
tertaining: 
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In the Sherry Country 
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Que es la vida? Un frenesi. 
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; una sombra, una ficcidn, 
es y el mayor bien es pequefio, 
que toda la vida es suefio 
y los suefios suetto son. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For more than twenty years I have wished to 
write a book on Spain. 

Repeated visits to the Peninsula, and long famil- 
larity with Hispanic thought, achievements and cus- 
toms, combined with study of Spanish art, architec- 
ture and letters, have etched a background for this 
desire which has but become the deeper as the years 
slipped by, and circumstances appeared to make the 
goal always a trifle farther away. So long ago as the 
“days of the Empire” in the still very Spanish Phil- 
ippines, when the first Civil Commission took over 
the insular government from the strong hand of the 
army, the desire began to grow. Subsequent pil- 
grimages to many a noble Spanish shrine revealed, a 
little at a time, enough of the enduring and remark- 
able character of an heroic people to make one long 
for the opportunity to essay that most difficult of 
roles: interpretation. 

No thoughtful man can approach such a task, 
however thorough his preparation or complete his 
sympathy, without a shrinking akin to terror lest he 
misinterpret and perforce injure where he esteems; 
or—still worse—be misinterpreted by the careless. 
Yet the risks must be hazarded. No matter how in- 
adequate the vision, no matter how fragmentary the 
vistas, no matter, even, how insufficient the presenta- 
tion, I hope a sincere, tempered, still glowing admira- 
tion and love of Spain and her people may quicken 
the sum total into some sort of a likeness to life. 

I have spoken of “an heroic people.” That side of 
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Spanish character is unfortunately the one least rec- 
ognized, quite possibly the one most difficult to pre- 
sent without hyperbole. No one, as Edith Wharton 
has pointed out in an admirably penetrating study 
of the French character, can completely comprehend 
or present with full truthfulness the personality and 
fiber of another race. The finest of such essays are 
but approximations. Yet if in the pages which fol- 
low I can avoid the cliché by approximating the bald, 
bold facts, Spanish quality will speak for itself. For 
the true Spain is no longer—if, indeed, it could ever 
have been!—the flamboyant, costumed poseur sug- 
gested by Zuloaga, the bloodthirsty pirate of jealous 
English records or the devouring monster so vari- 
ously depicted by Prescott and by my good friend 
Don Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez in his startling genre- 
pictures of Church and people. None of these inter- 
pret either broadly or sympathetically. Zuloaga 
screams in paint, even while he thinks; and it is Paris 
rather than Segovia which tinctures his too-sophisti- 
cated brush. To-day no one would regard with much 
sobriety the opinions of Drake or Morgan. And 
Blasco Ibdfiez, powerful psychologist though he is at 
his best, wrote with a gall quite possibly distilled of his 
own political intemperance. Somewhere between the 
spattery sunshine of the two-weeks tourists and the 
gray textures of the historians, economists and 
politico-religious thinkers, lies the real Spain, the 
Spain which, after a collapse such as no other nation 
in the world could survive, not only still lives but 
reigns. 

It is this seldom apprehended country and its 
much obscured people, its almost traditional spirit and 
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King, we must explore. They are worth knowing, 
worth living with. And if I do not mechanically 
give a picture of “All the Spains,” if I omit more— 
far more!—than I include, the omissions are inten- 
tional. I have no notion to hang forth acres of snap- 
shots and cry, “Behold Spain!” 

One word more in preface. Spain has entered 
upon her second renaissance. To-day she is as fluid 
—and alas! as elusive—as quicksilver. The motor, 
the telephone, the moving-picture, the phonograph, 
the electric light and the radio have in the past few 
years worked a far profounder change in the actual 
character of the people than all the events of the 
previous three centuries, including the discovery and 
loss of America itself. Progress has issued its 
fiat, and already a great deal of charm, innumerable 
picturesque and heart-warming customs, and much 
that was delectable in a strongly national cuisine, have 
become history. Change stalks every street, every 
heart and mind—let us hope for the better, even 
though perhaps not for the lovelier! 

To those many friends, Spanish and American, 
who have sympathized generously with my purpose, 
aided me with their criticisms and suggestions, and 
guided me aright when going wrong, my heartfelt 
thanks are given. And to all who read in the hope 
of finding something of interest or value here, I can 
only express the gratitude of one who through the 
waiting years has slowly worked his way from inspi- 
ration and desire by long study and observation to 
the final expression of deep feeling and emotion. 

JAYS. Vs 
Mairena del Alcor, Spain. 
13th July, 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 
CADIZ: QUEEN OF THE ULTRAMAR 


WHEN one is writing of Spain there is a strong 
tendency toward attempting history. But the Spain 
of to-day is writing history so vigorously herself that 
we, perforce, must follow the current rather than at- 
tach too great an importance to the past. Appar- 
ently, except in so far as that past has molded and 
equipped her to do what she is doing to-day, history 
is beginning to count for little in Spain. It is hard 
to believe, even harder to realize, but it is none the 
less true. 

To-day the voice of Detroit is perilously close to 
being the voice of Spain. The entire Peninsula is 
hideous with the honk of the automobile horn. At 
daybreak one brilliant Sunday morning recently, as 
our steamer gently nosed her way in from the un- 
stirred sea to her berth at the Cadiz wharves, the 
harsh squawk was the first sound to trouble sleepy 
ears. Years ago, when I first knew Cadiz, she had 
changed but little from the port Columbus knew and 
Drake harried. But to-day Caramba! 

Out on the wharf were at least a score of machines 


of every sort: trucks, omnibuses, taxicabs, private 
[1] 
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cars. More than half of them bore American names. 
At intervals they honked. The ship woke briskly, 
with the bustle and excitement incident to landing, 
and I speedily found myself rebuked for dour 
thoughts. 

“Oooooh!” cried a college girl abroad for the first 
time, waving over the rail to an especially villainous- 
looking taximan. “Isn’t this grand? 'There’s a 
Ford!” 

I fled. Later a taxi took us to our hotel, squeez- 
ing through the slits of streets which had to bulge to 
let us pass. Pedestrians hopped nervously into con- 
venient doorways as we hooted at them. Children 
miraculously escaped our wheels by centimeters. A 
pack-donkey was slowly, majestically turned about 
and eventually led into a side-street. He took an 
amused, if silent, view of the proceedings. Not so 
our jehu and the arriero, Neither one hesitated to 
scale churrigueresque heights of oratory, while the 
bystanders smiled encouragement and appreciation. 
It was truly inspiring, and like most fireworks left 
the sky clear and smokeless. 

But the dour thoughts persisted. Could this be 
the Spain I knew? Was this auto-plagued town— 
never meant for motoring—the placid old backwater 
where all men served the sea, where the women were 
lovely and witty and kind, the children beautiful and 
the air brilliant and sunny? What had happened? 
The atmosphere was different, the people strange. 
It was a new, a different Spain. 

Here was something more than the mere presence 
of a few motors. That alone might have indicated 


nothing more than unusual prosperity among the 
[2] 
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more comfortable Gaditanos. But where were the 
street beggars of other years? Where was the sal, 
the gaiety and charm of a people famous, even before 
the Romans came, for their wit and sparkle? I felt 
myself a stranger again, and a distinct blunting of 
my pleasure in returning to a city I had always loved 
urged me into back streets and unusual byways to 
recapture, if I could, the impressions of former visits. 

With its old ramparts partly gone, insipid new 
buildings being constructed everywhere, everybody 
seemingly moving briskly about some unwonted busi- 
ness, Cadiz was hostile to me that morning. Not 
until I had chatted with an ancient Gaditano in a 
back alley up near the slaughter-house did I begin to 
realize that all this was merely the external evidence 
of a national awakening to the touch of progress we 
were to see all over the Peninsula. Even in this 
eighty-year-old citizen there was a change. His 
grufftness was astonishing. But gradually the trans- 
formation became clear. 

For years Spain had been gradually getting ready 
for modification. Now that the change has tran- 
spired, it is easy to look back and see the previously 
unnoticed steps. Custom, formerly that wonder- 
word which explained anything and everything, has 
largely reversed itself. To-day it is costwmbre to 
have, to do and to be all the things previously un- 
heard of or impossible. That Spain has lost im- 
mensely in charm is instantly apparent. ‘That she 
has gained enormously in other ways is equally evi- 
dent. Yet in an epoch of such violent and speedy 
transitions, not all of them by any means directly 


traceable to commerce, spiritual even more than ma- 
[3] 
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terial, no Spaniard is confident of anything. Worst 
of all, snobbishness, the last vice one who knows the 
old-school Spaniard would ever accuse him of, has 
reared its ugly head. The old gravedad, lealtad y 
amor de Dios, virtues of which the Spaniard has been 
justly proud for centuries, are being obscured—I do 
not say extinguished—and in their place has come a 
new artificial behaviorism which lacks some of the 
traditional dignity, largely ignores God, and is not 
loyal even to itself. Considering it beneath its newly 
discovered and highly self-conscious importance to 
sign its letters with the time-distinguished formula— 
“who kisses your hands’—this newer generation 
“shakes your hand” and loses its soul. 


Puerto Santa Maria—and rain forking lightly 
down the dusty windows of the railroad coach bound 
south from Sevilla; but not enough to obscure a 
pretty town straggling picturesquely along the shore. 
Whitewashed houses above muddy brown banks 
looked out over wide stretches of sandy mud-flats 
and a riverside promenade gay with flowers and 
palms. Crazy old black xebecs and caravels that 
must have lingered on for centuries jammed the banks 
and held one’s attention languidly until What 
was that? 

Far in the distance on the right, rising from a 
sea-haze which veiled all but its breathless beauty, 
was Cadiz. I stared through the slanting rain, breath 
held, eyes aching with the strain, fearful lest the mar- 
vel vanish. De Amicis was right: the only expression 
for Cadiz, that Moorish “dish of silver,” was to “write 
the word ‘white’ with a white pencil on blue paper!” 

[4] 
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It was a fairy city, more entrancing in the rain than 
Milan Cathedral by moonlight; whiter, softer, more 
delicate and exquisite, far too lovely for human hands 
to have reared or crude human minds to have con- 
ceived, 

It lay partly in sunshine, partly in shadow, and, 
seen through the rain falling in a gray half-tone screen 
this side of it, it floated upon the blue chiffon of an 
Atlantic without a seam as lightly as the torii of 
Miyajima. Nothing short of an epic could picture 
the scene, no one less gifted than a poet could put 
visibly the charm which endured even when the magic 
of distance had gone, and I could see the city’s long 
sandy neck and bullet-like head. 

Twice again did I come into Cadiz, each time 
from the sea, each time at dawn, each time with the 
first ineradicable impression of loveliness and witch- 
ery strengthening, and the clear white beauty of it 
all more appealing than before. For here, notwith- 
standing the changes progress is making, despite the 
out-of-place motors and the tearing down and build- 
ing up, the Spain of another era is still visibly before 
us. The old forts crumble mellowly on the outskirts, 
but imagination peoples them with the pikemen and 
arquebusiers who fought Moor and Englishman and 
one another with equal good will. On the flat roof- 
tops which still bear their original Moorish name of 
azoteas, the dreamy-eyed daughters of “Cadiz the 
Joyous” take the evening air as from time immemo- 
rial, And on the summit of the ancient tower which 
the conquering Spaniard wrested from the Moor in 
1262, a watchman still reports the ships stealing into 
port as his predecessors have done since the plate-fleets 
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first began to stream in from the Americas and made 
CAdiz the richest seaport in the west of Kurope—and 
the natural point of attack for every enemy. 

Again and again the city flung back the pirate 
fleets of Barbary. In 1587 Drake “singed the King 
of Spain’s beard” by burning every ship in its tre- 
mendous bay. Nine years later Essex and Howard 
repeated, destroying thirteen men-of-war and forty 
merchantmen, to say nothing of looting the city itself. 
As a result Cddiz was rebuilt on a wiser plan, and 
when Buckingham tried the same sportive trick in 
1626 he was haughtily repulsed. Again and again 
the heroic tale was retold—vantage and deuce, like a 
monotonous tennis game—until the last phase began 
with the promulgation of the liberal Constitution of 
1812. 

The storminess of the story far antedates Spanish 
days. More than three thousand years ago, if tradi- 
tion may be credited, hardy Tyrian sailor-merchants 
founded the city on the island, now a sickle-shaped 
promontory enclosing a harbor not unlike that of 
Trinacrian Zankle (Messina), but larger by an hun- 
dredfold, and with a sweeping littoral behind instead 
of rugged mountains. Amber and tin, and later salt 
and pickled fish, raised it to wealth and eminence. 
From 501 3. c. until 1823 of our era, Cadiz was al- 
most as continuously fighting as it was dancing and 
singing, dining and making money. Roman essayists 
and poets celebrated its cooking, its gaiety, its lovely 
dancing girls, the charms of its marvelous climate and 
the pellucid clearness of its clean, salt-tinctured air. 

To-day, alas! the cookery the Romans loved is 
gone, at least so far as I could discover. But from 
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the fostering sea once more a stream of treasure is 
pouring in, a treasure sounder and more enduring 
than the twenty-five million dollars it received an- 
nually in gold and silver alone by the plate-fleets 
from the mines of the Americas for half a century 
(1720-1762) when the new world of the Ultramar 
was at the height of its glory. The new treasure 
is different, though a good deal of it comes from those 
same Americas. Spanish, Italian, French, English, 
Dutch and American steamers call at Cadiz to-day, 
bringing tourists and returning Spaniards, or taking 
out emigrants, but all contributing, all giving some- 
thing to this eternally lovely Queen of the Ultramar. 

So Cadiz, again awakened, is going forward rap- 
idly. She has torn off her corset of walls for a loose 
brassiere of boulevards that permits free breathing and 
expansion. Her port-works are improving, her facili- 
ties for handling heavy steamship traffic being con- 
stantly bettered, and her shipyards being enlarged 
to enable her to build some of the monster vessels 
Spain needs to keep pace with her growing trade 
overseas. If there is, as some insist, a darker side to 
the picture, it does not appear, and once the old- 
timer forgets his prejudices and accepts the beauty 
and charm on every side, Cadiz slowly reveals herself 
to him as one of the loveliest cities in the Peninsula, a 
town in which it seems “always afternoon,” and where 
life ambles along at a lazy pace—restful, satisfying. 

It is a quaint city of narrow streets and high house- 
walls with few outer windows but much color; a city 
where the dogs blink at one from the middle of the 
street and never turn a hair at the countless cats doz- 


ing beside them in open doorways; a city of old mossy 
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squares where the curbs have lost their corners and. 
lofty trees “look up at God all day.” From the stand- 
point of the veteran tourist there is not much to see in 
CAdiz, and the visitor entering Spain for the first 
time may offer up pious thanks for that. Not one 
overwhelming building dwarfs the human element or 
sends any American home to brag of having “done” 
such and such a church or museum or gallery in so 
many minutes. But along the beach road high above 
the shattering emerald, the sea has twisted the fifty- 
foot protecting wall into tremendous broken clumps, 
and boys paddle around waist-deep in the flotsam 
swashing to and fro behind. A blindfolded mule sol- 
emnly swings the everlasting round of his noria to 
water a flourishing garden. Men of every age and 
lack of occupation dream the soft bright days through, 
rod in hand, sitting atop parts of the remaining sea- 
wall, and sometimes sing softly to themselves in a mel- 
ancholy quaver that bears the warm color and tang of 
Africa in every minor note. And inland, along the 
little hillside by the railroad tracks, where ages ago 
the Phoenicians built their rough black tombs, exqui- 
site plumbago vines trail their pastel blue clouds of 
blossom over trellis and wall. ... 

Yet there is, of course, more than enough to see 
in Cadiz—if one has eyes: the dreadful dome of the 
New Cathedral, for example, a monstrous, yellow- 
glazed hot-cross-bun towering above the white pan- 
cake roofs all about. And on the Calle de Prim, not 
far away, a weary-looking old mansion bears a stone 
of tragedy :— 
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THE 9TH OF MARCH, 1806, DIED IN THIS HOUSE 
AT 49 YEARS OF AGE, THE MOST EXCELLENT SR. D. 
FEDERICO GRAVINA Y NAPOLI, CAPTAIN GENERAL 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, AS A RESULT OF THE WOUND 
HE RECEIVED ON BOARD THE SHIP PRINCE OF THE 
ASTURIAS, IN THE MEMORABLE BATTLE OF TRAFAL- 
GAR, THE 21ST OF OCTOBER, 1805. THE AYUNTA- 
MIENTO OF 1895. 


Again at a little distance, beside the sea which used 
the unfortunate admiral so hardly, stands the Mani- 
comio, the madhouse. Centuries ago it was the busy 
Capuchin Convent of San Francisco. Bleak and bare 
architecturally, it nevertheless hides a story stranger 
than that of any other building in Spain. Its fame, 
of course, rests upon the large painting behind the 
high altar of the Betrothal of Santa Catalina. Work- 
ing upon it one day, Murillo stepped backward from 
the scaffolding and received the injuries from which 
he died some months later, on April 3, 1682. His 
pupil and assistant, Meneses Osorio, finished the 
work, but the different hand appears instantly to any 
close observer. Murillo’s color, laid on by the master 
at the very height of his power, glows in the half-light 
clear, mellow and full of golden tones, an excellent 
example of his final or “vaporous” style. Meneses’ 
figures are stiff, his composition ordinary, his color 
muddy and thick, and the whole effect cold and hard. 
It would be difficult to find a picture anywhere more 
strikingly illustrating the work of master and disciple. 

We had seen the picture years before, but I 
wished to study it again, and pulled the bell at the 
entrance, forgetting that the insane asylum occupied 


all but the chapel. A wild-looking young slattern 
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let us in, hurried ahead down a long dark corridor, 
and vanished. In her stead presently appeared a fat, 
pleasant-faced young blonde, the sacristan’s wife, 
armed with some massy keys. She was preceded by 
two overfriendly dogs, a great mongrel and a small 
gray brindle. Both wore collars with bells and di- 
vided their time between scratching, shaking their 
bells and jumping on us. The woman finally shooed 
away the big fellow, but let the little one come with us. 
While I studied the picture, he tore joyously around 
the church, barking furiously, rang his bells before 
each altar, and generally made such a racket his mis- 
tress finally put him out. Meantime a huge gray cat, 
also belled, gave him a disgusted scowl, stalked after 
him toward the door, changed his mind and leaped 
upon one of the side altars. We found him still there 
a little later, a huge Maltese villain of a cat, switch- 
ing his heavy tail among the candles and tin flowers 
and rubbing his broad jowls malapertly upon the 
glass encasing the infant Christ. He would not be 
petted, and fled with a suspicious leer in his expressive 
eyes when I extended my hand. 

The old chapel is rather tawdry as a whole, and 
not even the large San Francisco and the Conception, 
both attributed to Murillo, can save it from dry com- 
monplace. The paintings were the gift of a wealthy 
Genoese named Violeto, who was ‘devoted to St. 
Francis.” But the most astonishing patron of the 
building was not a Latin at all, not even a Spaniard, 
though he bore the name of Pedro Isaac. He was 
both a Jew and an alien, yet every year while he dwelt 
in Cadiz, he brought the Capuchin Fathers a full half 
of his total gains. 
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What a story lies behind that simple fact! If we 
could but penetrate the enigmatic shadows of the late 
seventeenth century, what might we not find of fear, 
of gratitude, perhaps, of superstition, of shrewd busi- 
ness policy! Was old Isaac, perchance, making it 
worth the while of the dreaded Inquisition to let him 
alone, and posing as a devout Catholic? Speculation 
is useless, but the tale lingers in one’s mind a rich and 
provocative mystery, as baffling as the few bare re- 
mains of prehistoric days in the little Archeological 
Museum on the other side of town. 
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CHAPTER II 
IN THE SHERRY COUNTRY 


“Wat happened to the wine trade when we 
adopted prohibition?” 

I sat in a low comfortable chair in a long, low, 
comfortable room of whose cool red-tiled floor the af- 
ternoon sun made a gloriously bright chess-board. At 
my right lay a packet of aromatic picadura cigarettes, 
at my left a tall slender glass filled with liquid topaz. 
The elderly Englishman beside me smiled and sipped 
before he answered. For many years he has been 
connected with the greatest winery in Jerez de la 
Frontera. He knows the ins and outs of sherry 
blending and marketing as he knows his own name. 
He has even become so thoroughly hispanized that 
his neglected English speech lapses betimes, and al- 
ways there is the soft slur and heavy guttural of the 
southern Spanish in it. 

“We shipped Oh, pshaw! You don’t want 
figures! Our foreign trade to-day is vastly greater 
than it was before you so thoughtfully went dry. Cuba 
drinks’ —he smiled dryly and one pendulous eyelid 
drooped perceptibly at the faintly emphasized verb— 
“many times as much spirits as it used to. I say— 
does none of the liquor in America reach the con- 
sumer without first being poisoned?” 


We spent a wonderful hour in the almost cloistral 
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calm of the bodega sample-room. Soft-footed and 
immaculate, a smiling expert uncorked for us one - 
after another different sherries of varying hues and 
weights and ages, all full of the sun and the soil; an 
ancient, creamy brandy smooth as a kitten’s ear and 
as deceptively innocent as a kitten’s sheathed claws; 
and most interesting (if least important) of all, a 
slightly sweet champagne born of the grapes of Don 
Quijote’s country of La Mancha. The mellow at- 
mosphere of that vinous room, and the steady flow 
of anecdote, criticism and even prophecy with which 
genial Don Fulano sent the minutes spinning, made 
me forget my waiting car outside, the almost impossi- 
ble turn to be made before the front door, the twisty 
difficult road and the hazardous streets to be traversed 
before we could return to the hotel. But at last, most 
unwillingly, I rose. It struck me then that my Span- 
ish driving license might have been jeopardized in that 
pleasant hour. But there was no malice in Don 
Fulano’s old sherries—the sturdy Hudson behaved 
perfectly! 

Corn and oil and wine—the Biblical wealth of 
agricultural man—can be seen nowhere to better ad- 
vantage than in Andalucia, and never more delight- 
fully than by motor. On previous trips through 
Spain we had stuck to the railroads. Just before 
making this journey well-intentioned mentors gave 
us Mr. Punch’s advice to those contemplating matri- 
mony. But we persisted and bought a four-year-old 
American car in Cadiz. As a result for many glori- 
ous weeks we saw trains only as a part of the scenery. 
Good roads and bad, tolerable and intolerable food, 


hotels of every description, blazing heat, clouds of 
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dust as thick as a London fog, chilly winds and dan- 
gerous ways over high mountain passes—nothing mat- 
tered with the soul of Spain vibrating beside us every- 
where, quick and strong and constant. ‘There was no 
keeping to any time-table or schedule anywhere. One 
four-hundred-kilometer trip which the Spaniards and 
many hurried visitors make in seven hours—taking 
frightful risks on ghastly mountain precipices and 
sharply sloping curves—we made deliberately in two 
days. Here, an old castle ruin partly hid from us 
on a rocky hillside, and had to be completely discov- 
ered. There, the sea was worth stopping for an hour 
to watch. Midway the course a famous old fighting 
seaport intrigued us into staying overnight—at a 
hotel that would have credited the upper reaches of 
Fifth Avenue itself. 

The motor trip began not without some trepida- 
tion on the part of the driver. Undertaking a right- 
hand drive car with reversed pedals and a left-hand 
gearshift made the first miles distinctly trying. It 
was hard, also, to accustom myself to sending a full- 
sized car—that Hudson looked simply monstrous be- 
side the miniature French and Italian motors—down 
streets only two donkeys wide, and managing to avoid 
dogs, cats, babies, boys on bicycles, old women and 
chattering young girls. But with a little experience 
it became a game: a noisy one of constant hooting, to 
be sure, and at intervals distinctly exciting, but al- 
ways a game, and always—let me emphasize that— 
always courteously and sportingly played by the 
Spanish drivers and pedestrians. Without the slight- 
est exaggeration I can say that after motoring experi- 


ence in both England and France as well as at home, 
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we found that for sheer downright good will, unfail- 
ing courtesy, and a generosity which recognizes neither 
class nor race nor means, the Spanish motorist is 
unique. So is the peasant driving ox or donkey or 
horse. I am in no wise ashamed of my enthusiasm 
for both, and it will be a glad day indeed when the 
American motorist as a class readjusts his behavior 
to display a fraction of the geniality, humanity and 
democracy of his Iberian brother. 

This does not by any means imply that the Span- 
ish motorist has no faults. He has—plenty of them. 
He drives like Jehu! He takes many of his too-short 
curves on the wrong side of the road. He kills both 
himself, other motorists and pedestrians with ghastly 
regularity every day. But he makes up for all these 
things, which we have set him the example for, in 
innumerable ways. He will overcharge you for re- 
pairs if he can; that is, if you have not bargained in 
advance for the price of the work ordered. But he 
will not deceive you, and the work, when he says it 
is done, is done, and done right. He will stop beside 
every car halted by the road or at least call out cheeri- 
ly while slackening speed, “In trouble? Need any- 
thing?’ He will even lend you gasoline and oil and 
money if you are short, and thank you when you re- 
pay him by smiling and assuring you that he is “at 
the feet of your worship” and that it was his privilege 
to help. In the entire length and breadth of Spain I 
never had but one surly look or muttered protest, 
and that came from a harassed drover who was afraid 
some of his goats might break a leg in scrambling to 
get out of our way. And once, when we collided 


with a heavy peasant cart through a fault entirely my 
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own, and shook up the two women in it, payment for 
the knocked-off hub-band of the cart was refused the 
moment I tendered apologies and offered to reim- 
burse the still greatly startled older woman, A full 
statement of all the road courtesies received would 
read like fiction instead of sober fact. 

And the Spanish roads, promised in advance as 
being impossible, proved to average very fairly with 
our own. ‘True, there is no concrete highway any- 
where in the country, so far as I know, but there is 
plenty of beautiful clean, fast macadam, asphalt, and 
admirably graded and surfaced country roads. Every- 
where one rides, the road-menders are steadily at 
work, cracking stones, mending holes, regrading or 
resurfacing—even carefully sweeping aside the thick 
gritty dust or trimming away the stiff weeds beside 
the highway. Every few kilometers one passes a 
road-menders’ hut, generally with the main town of 
the region and the nearest town both clearly marked 
upon its fresh white walls. Of course there are bad 
stretches. We found some so trying to both the car 
and ourselves that we despaired of reaching our 
destinations. But nowhere did we find anything like 
the sloughs and the dangerous sections that existed 
widely throughout our own South only two or three 
years ago on the way to Florida. The worst that 
could be said of the Spanish roads when bad, is that 
they were very badly pitted and rough in places, 
sometimes for stretches of several miles. But in no 
case were they dangerous of themselves. 

Two towns stand out prominently in both my 
memory and my notes for the Condition of their 


streets. Valdepefias of wine fame, and Manzanares, 
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a little farther north, have, I believe, the worst apol- 
ogy for paving to be found in any civilized country 
to-day! Originally paved with great blocks of stone 
about four times the size of an American cobble, the 
streets have been neglected until last summer it 
seemed as though a fifth of the stones were entirely 
missing, and the car bumped from one twelve-inch 
hole to another, the wheels and steering gear severely 
wrenched by the experience, and the riders’ temper 
and nerves dislocated for hours afterward. But all 
told there were only two or three miles of this—and 
one does not absolutely have to go through either 
town to proceed northward! 

For the most part in the wine country—indeed, in 
Andalucia in general—the roads and the paving of the 
cities are satisfactory, and the scenery is little short 
of incredible for both beauty and charm. Jerez itself, 
as the heart of the sherry district, is not only a big, 
sprawling, high-set town which has to be driven past 
to get into, but it is an historic spot with a vivid past. 
As far back as 711 it was a Visigothic stronghold, and 
until recent years historians laid the terrible scene of 
the overthrow of the Christian power by the Moors 
near the city. Now, however, the battle which cost 
Roderick his life as well as his kingdom, and which 
won for the Moorish “hawks” their first permanent 
foothold in Spain, is believed to have taken place not 
along the river Guadalete near Jerez but much 
farther south on the little Salado, between the coastal 
towns of Conil and Vejer. Five centuries later, in 
1251, when St. Ferdinand took Jerez, a ballad-maker 
commemorated the exploit of one of his knights in 


earning the title by which he was always known af- 
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terward: El Machuca, the Pounder. As Lockhart 
adapts the ballad: 


“It fell one day when furiously they battled on the 
plain, 

Diego shivered both his lance and trusty blade in 
twain; 

The Moors that saw it shouted, for esquire none was 
near 

To serve Diego at his need with falchion, mace or 
spear. 


“Toud, loud he blew his bugle, sore troubled was his 


eye, 

But by God’s grace before his face, there stood a tree 
full nigh, 

A comely tree with branches strong, close by the walls 
of Xeres— 

“Yon goodly bough will serve, I trow,’ quoth Don 
Diego Pérez. 


“A gnarled branch he soon did wrench down from 
that olive strong, 

Which o’er his head-piece brandishing, he spurs 
among the throng. 

God wot! full many a Pagan must in his saddle reel! 

What leech shall cure, what priest shall shrive, if once 
that weight ye feel? 


“But when Don Alvar saw him thus bruising down 
the foe, 


Quoth he, ‘I’ve seen some flail-armed man belabour 
barley so! 

Sure mortal mould did ne’er unfold such mastery of 
power; 

Let’s call Diego Pérez THE POUNDER from this 


hour.’ ” 


Exactly ten years later the Moor won the city 
back, and Forttin de Torre reached immortality in 
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the Alcazar or castle-fort. We can only guess at the 
details of the fight: the terrible struggle in the dark, 
men hacked down and rising again, the narrow black 
stairs and little rooms slippery with warm blood, the 
mailed heels ruthlessly trampling the dead and dying, 
the rasp and clang of steel on steel, with the Moorish 
tide swelling upward in a furious, steady onset to 
engulf the few indomitable defenders. Wounded se- 
verely in both legs, Alférez (Standard-Bearer) For- 
tun clung to his ensign grimly. A scimitar lopped 
off both hands, but still the colors did not fall. Seiz- 
ing the banner with his teeth, and pressing the staff 
to his body with the stumps of his mutilated arms, 
he managed to drop himself against the wall and with 
his dying breath rally his fellow Castilians long 
enough to keep the proud symbol from falling so long 
as one of them could lift his sword. 

To-day the Alcazar stands silent on its low hill 
above a city which apparently cares little for “the 
brave days of old.” Restoration has kept the outer 
walls and most of the great square towers intact. But 
alas! Spain is not a rich land, and the noble who 
until recently owned the non-productive castle had to 
sell it for his own protection. Purposely I forbore 
to ask what the new owners intend doing—beyond 
what I could see! 

Squarely in the middle of the courtyard, in the 
shadow of the tower where Fortin de Torre gave his 
life so gallantly for his flag, a moving-picture exhibit 
nightly brings out the thoughtless and the idle to see 
their newest hero—Charlie Chaplin. The irony of the 
situation is intensified when we remember that the 


mountebank comedian is a Jew. 
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One other ghastly historic scene was enacted either 
in or near Jerez. Peter the Cruel, a century after 
Fortun died, is believed to have given orders that his 
unhappy queen, Blanche of Bourbon, be murdered 
here, and by so doing practically signed his own death 
warrant, executed some seven years later by his bas- 
tard half-brother, Henry of Trastamara. Exactly 
where the tragedy occurred is not known, nor even 
how the poor little queen met her fate. It may have 
been in a near-by castle to the east, but it could hardly 
have been in the Alcazar itself, though her pitiful 
story comes strongly into mind as one stands upon the 
battlemented wall or beside the plaque let into the 
tower to commemorate Fortin de Torre. 

The Alcazar hill slopes abruptly down from the 
edge of town into the undulating vineyard and farm- 
ing country south of the city, and from its heights one 
overlooks some of the most noted of the sherry bode- 
gas. As the climax of the Spanish wine industry, 
they are interesting places, and where ten years ago 
all the work was done by hand, now electric power, 
automatic conveyor-belts and mechanical devices of 
all sorts are strained to capacity to keep up with the 
demand. One bodega ships a minimum of one thou- 
sand bottles of brandy a day besides all its sherries, 
and the clatter and din in the place make one think 
of a typical American factory. Another change that 
has occurred is rather amusing. ‘The custom for 
many years in the larger bodegas was to give the 
workers a full pipe (one hundred thirty-three gal- 
lons) of cheap sherry a day, to prevent them from 
helping themselves to the costly wines. To-day the 
cheap sharp stuff of other years will not do, and the 
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workers’ butt contains a wine gracious enough to 
make any American mouth water in these days of 
abominable concoctions of filth and poison. 

Beyond Jerez on every side stretch the vineyards, 
ribbing the rich brown earth with their endless lines 
of fresh, crisp, luxuriant verdure. Riding mile after 
mile through them, for the most part over splendid 
roads lined with eucalyptus trees, and seeing hardly 
a single sign of life, one wonders how the vines sur- 
vive the fiercely tropical heat and how the cultivation 
is managed. No water, no worker, no machin- 
ery, no animals are visible. Yet the leaves are 
thick and green, the wineries flourish on every hand, 
and the industry is more prosperous than ever. It is 
really very simple. ‘The natural hot drought of the 
Andalucian summer is tempered by highly skilful ir- 
rigation, the workers do their laborious cultivating or 
picking in the cooler parts of the day, and during the 
long and torrid noon men and mules doze under shel- 
ter. The skill and the work are visible everywhere; 
the machinery of it remains graciously invisible most 
of the time. Accomplishment is the sign and symbol 
of Spanish agriculture, whether in the wine country 
or among the wheat-fields. 

Threshing seems to be the only form of farm labor 
that goes on steadily all day without regard to heat or 
dust. Again and again we stopped to watch the as- 
tonishing game the peasant has made of this most 
laborious and least interesting task. Often entire vil- 
lages turn to their threshing at once, and the “floor” 
is half a mile long. The principle is always the same 
but the methods vary with the locality, and sometimes 


one finds a big modern gasoline-thresher rattling 
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away in a cloud of chaff, effluvia and dust, while beside 
it a span of huge oxen march with Roman dignity 
upon their ceaseless round, guided by a peasant ur- 
chin on the drag they solemnly tow behind. Again, 
teams of two to three horses or mules, harnessed 
abreast, trot steadily for hours in a narrow circle, 
pulling the sledge or drag that husks the grains. 
Races develop between teams; a score of them circle 
in different directions; others stop while boys or men 
fork over the straw and others winnow by tossing 
great forkfuls into the air. The grit blows down the 
road for a mile, the haystacks grow into long mounds, 
often shaped like an L to give protection from the 
wind, and the crop gradually comes in, clean and firm 
and hard. And when, in the smaller communities, 
a farmer finishes his threshing, he decorates his team, 
and comes parading back into town with the air of 
a man going to the circus. 

Beyond the town and the bodegas, the vineyards 
and farmlands which make an exquisite crazy-quilt 
of soft color over the rolling country, rise faintly 
hazed rows of hills, delicate as a Puvis de Chavannes 
background. Every foot of the surrounding region 
is historic, and every foot bears ardent testimony in 
its luxuriant productiveness to the Spaniard’s hatred 
of anything savoring of the cult of incompetence. 
He must be a man indeed who turns this open, parch- 
ing, all but treeless country into a huge garden. 

As we drove comfortably northward toward Se- 
villa, the first of Spain’s myriad castle ruins came into 
view on a stiff little hill topping the range over which 
we were climbing. 'The hamlet nearest to these Torres 


de Al-Locaz—Cabezas de San Juan is its name— 
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lies half a mile or more to one side of the road, and 
the old castle is aloof from everything save a massive, 
neatly white-washed, one-story structure at its foot, 
built in 1654 and resembling a fort. It is—or was. 
The black-bearded, friendly giant of a farmer who 
lives in it now told me it was built as a presidio or 
strong point to guard the highway some centuries 
after the dismantlement of the Moorish fortress 
above. “Bandits caught on the road were always 
brought here,” he said, “and sometimes ae Lhe 
glint in his deep eyes and the click of his tongue were 
better than words. Spain wasted no mawkish sym- 
pathy upon her highwaymen in those days. 

‘The ruin itself tells an interesting technical story, 
and possibly a systematic clearing of the hill might 
reveal something. The former towers, parts of which 
looked to me as if they might date from Phoenician 
or Roman days, have been filled solidly clear to the 
top. The eighteenth-century soldiers who did it 
knew that even the stoutest of Moorish towers would 
shake themselves to pieces under the concussion of 
gun-fire. So, as guns were needed, the towers were 
filled with rubble and made excellent, if somewhat 
constricted, gun-platforms. 

While I was studying the masonry, the farmer 
looked on with undisguised interest. At last he ven- 
tured: “About two years ago my babies found two Ro- 
man dolls of metal right there where you are stand- 
ing. A gentleman from Utrera looked at them. He 
said they were very old Roman dolls and good. The 
dresses were very beautiful.” 

“Yes,” I almost whispered, keen on the scent of an 


archeological treasure. ‘May I see them? I might 
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even send the children new dolls from Sevilla if they 
will give me these old ones. I like old things.” 

“Ay!” he shrugged, with palms erect and extend- 
ed, pushing away the offer. “Ay! Where are they? 
The nifios lost them. Does it matter?” 

What were those “dolls” of bronze or copper that 
are probably buried only two or three inches below 
the surface of the hard-tramped patio, or in the corn- 
fields which border the highroad and slope up the 
hill to the fragments of the almost vanished outer 
castle wall? Were they Roman? Were they Phoeni- 
cian? Did “the gentleman from Utrera” know, or 
was he guessing; were they really “dolls” or figures of 
the gods? The possible discoveries an archeologist 
might make on this sun-scarred hillside are too slender 
in prospect to justify the cost, but those fabled “dolls” 
will always tease me with their ancient puzzle. 

A few miles away on another hilltop well to one 
side of the highway, is another Moorish fortress, a 
little larger and stronger than Al-Locaz, perhaps, 
but similarly ruined and with towers similarly filled 
up. The Moors maintained these atalayas or fortified 
observation posts all through the south. Signals 
could easily be made from one to another, and the 
countryside raised for defense or attack long before 
the Castilians were able to come within striking range. 
Yet St. Ferdinand pushed steadily southward, and 
little by little he and his successors mopped up every 
castle until at last the greatest of them all fell when 
Granada yielded to Ferdinand, Isabella and that 
grim, relentless “Third King,” Cardinal Pedro Gon- 
zales de Mendoza, who occupied the city with his 


troops in the name of his sovereigns. 
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At almost every strategic point along the roads, 
and half hidden away in the folded tumbled hills to 
either side, bristle other castle ruins. Between the 
mountain ranges which cross and crisscross Andalucia 
im every direction, lies that strange salt swamp called 
Las Marismas, spreading away, featureless and for- 
bidding, for miles on either side of the Guadalquivir. 
Though it is used as pastureland for the toros bravos 
who later go to their deaths in many an arena, it was as 
brown and baked and empty as the famous Hipé- 
dromo nearer Jerez, where we had failed to find a 
single one of the horses which once made that dis- 
trict the principal breeding and racing center of 
Spain. Perhaps the bulls had all gone up to Sevilla 
to try their luck at goring a matador or two, and the 
horses been discouraged by the rush of the more 
adaptable and stronger motor. 

As for the bulls, their temper is so peevish at best 
I long ago ceased to wonder that they have to endure 
a deal of blood-letting before any man bold enough 
to attempt killing them dares make the attempt. But 
Andalucia raises more than fighting bulls. Almost 
every day the motorist passes flocks of sheep and 
goats, sometimes so numerous they seem an army. 
Usually there is nothing remarkable about them, but 
one afternoon we met a herd of goats far out in the 
open, plodding sedately along toward home, led by 
a, wise little donkey whose bell they followed as will- 
ingly as though one of the oldest and most bearded 
goats had worn it. Perhaps it was imagination, but it 
seemed to me that,as I photographed his convoy, a 
droll expression full of quiet humor and intelligence 


crossed that old burro’s mild paternal features. 
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IN THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS 


TRAILING a trans-Atlantic navigator in a motor- 
car sounds a little “thick” for even a twentieth-cen- 
tury American, but it can be done. The first time I 
trailed one I used a train, a rowboat and my own two 
blistered feet. ‘The second effort was both less and 
more picturesque, and began in Cadiz with the pur- 
chase of the car which made us happily independent 
of time-tables and railroad junctions, long waits and 
various inconveniences, and gave us, in the end, a 
memorable recollection of considerably more than two 
thousand miles of intimate acquaintance with rural 
Spain. 

For any one who can spare the time really to 
enjoy the country, a car is as vital as travelers’ checks. 
No other avenue leads so directly and smoothly into 
the lives of the people or the beauty and charm of 
their hospitable land; and no other means affords any- 
thing like the same facility of transit. This is true 
not merely in tracing the progress of some individual, 
but in reaching those innumerable spots whose inter- 
est and impressiveness have not been sufficiently lu- 
crative attractions to bring the rail to them. Coca, for 
example, with the most impressive and beautiful cas- 
tle ruin in the Peninsula, still lies centuries away 


from the present on excellent country roads in a smil- 
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ing and verdant countryside. Nor do the metals reach 
to Belmonte’s little gem of medievalism, nor to Turé- 
gano the mighty, nor to many another spot where 
Spain’s heroic past is still bravely panoplied forth. 

So on my second quest, we took up the wake of 
the great Discoverer in the least romantic and appro- 
priate of vehicles, a twentieth-century motor. By no 
means the least interesting feature of the voyage was 
the knowledge that save for repairs and resurfacing, 
the roads over which we sailed southwestward from 
Sevilla to that far, isolated monastery of La Rabida, 
close to the former “Point of Europe,” were the very 
ones on which Columbus himself trudged wearily or 
rode in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

We did not, of course, go direct to our quest. Ca- 
diz lies far to the southeast of Huelva, Palos and La 
Rabida, and there is no direct road. From Sevilla, 
however, a generally excellent highway runs down to 
this most romantic region. Seventeen years ago, 
when I first made the journey wearily from Sevilla 
by slow “mixed” train, there were no motors in gen- 
eral use anywhere in southern Spain. In those days 
over the rough, pitted, dusty roads—of north as well 
as south—plodded the invincibly patient burro and 
mule, as heroically resistant to abuse, labor and lack 
of consideration as the peasant himself. ‘Thus, in- 
deed, Don Cristébal—until he was granted a special 
dispensation to ride!—footed his weary way through 
the dust from town to town, seeking the favor of a 
distinctly skeptical Crown. To-day, however, the 
corroding acid of what we call progress has bitten 
deep into both people and land, and the motorist can 


whirl his way joyously wheresoever he will, with noth- 
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ing more to perturb him than an occasional stretch of 
rough going, or no gasoline-station where he expected 
to find one. 

As in Homer’s case, there is still discussion as to 
the birthplace and nationality of Columbus. Spain 
claims him: that is, certain Spaniards like to think 
they have a claim upon him. But as yet I have failed 
to find any evidence satisfactory enough to disprove 
the testimony of his own son, Fernando, that his 
father was born in Genoa in either 1446 or 1451, the 
son of Domenico Colombo and Susanna Fontana- 
rossa. From Fernando’s biography it would seem 
that his grandfather was a rather humble personage, 
a wool-comber, possessed of some means, it is true, 
but without the least marine leanings. The young 
Cristopher went to the University of Pavia and dab- 
bled in astronomy and cosmography, eventually 
finding himself, after various abortive essays ashore, 
firmly established in his career of seaman. 'The some- 
what heated claims of more than one Hispanic in- 
vestigator sum up as their total of demonstrable fact 
the very slight coincidence that there was a Colén 
family in residence in Galicia at the proper time. But 
in every document submitted there is a missing link 
which must be supplied by an ?f or an of course unac- 
ceptable to any serious genealogist or research worker. 
It seems perfectly logical, also, to assume that it 
would be simpler for a distinguished foreigner—or 
a least a foreigner, posing as the scion of a distin- 
guished family of Genoese navigators—to obtain rec- 
ognition from distinctly hard-boiled court and 
monarchs, than for a lowly Galician coastwise sailor. 


Whatever the facts as finally accepted by history, 
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which is still at work upon the problem, the taking 
up of the tremulous wake left by the intrepid and 
indefatigable mariner gives one a thrill all the more 
powerful because there is no lack of dull gray half- 
tones and bare open spaces in the otherwise brilliant 
and vivid track. To stand beside a barefoot, brown- 
robed Franciscan friar in the cool shadowy recesses 
of the monastery where the heroic struggle of intel- 
lectual integrity and purpose was waged against ig- 
norance, superstition and material influence, is to 
make of the dim and legendary figure a very man 
indeed! 

To the average busy American, Columbus ap- 
pears like a meteor, disclosing himself suddenly, 
without the trammels of previous career or relations, 
as a suitor for the patronage of the Court. The 
schoolbook stories of our youth have faded into a 
dim mystical background, a dull sky against which 
nothing blazes but the Discoverer. Let him be so 
here, too, a quaint, individual, almost fanatic figure, 
accompanied by his stripling son Diego, knocking at 
the door of the Franciscan monastery of La Rabida 
one day when the fifteenth century was well spent. 
The prior in those days was keen old Fray Juan Pérez 
de Marchena, who had been confessor to her Most 
Catholic Majesty Queen Isabella before he had been 
sent to this desolate and lonesome hermitage. Wheth- 
er Columbus knew this or not, it was the circum- 
stance which turned the tide for him. Not only did 
Fray Juan have the Queen’s ear, but he was able to 
enlist the sympathies and practical faith of the in- 
domitable Pinzén brothers of the near-by town of 


Palos, and so assure the manning of at least one of 
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the tiny squadron with something besides jailbirds 
and pierhead-jumpers. 

On my first visit to La Rabida the train carried 
me to Huelva of the huge ore-docks, where a friendly 
American consular agent got me the best boatman 
on the near-by waters for the last lap of the trip, 
a matter of six or seven hours. Luis proved a valiant 
sailor indeed. His antediluvian xebec, for all its bulk 
and its crazy, tattered old lateen, was astonishingly 
fast, and, both tide and wind serving, we made an 
excellent passage down the Odiel to its junction with 
the Tinto,—that ghastly copper-colored flood of liq- 
uid ore famous since Roman days,—and then beat up 
against the stiff breeze to the mud-flats above which 
Palos nestles in a cafiada or glen. 

In Don Cristébal’s time Palos apparently lay 
much closer to tidewater than it does to-day. The 
quarter of a mile of sandy mud now forming an oozy 
marsh at half and low tides, has completely obscured 
all traces of the pier where the Pinta, commanded by 
Don Martin Alonso—one of the three Pinzon broth- 
ers—and manned entirely by his relatives and depen- 
dents, lay before she joined the two other ships at 
anchor off Huelva, at a point about opposite the 
monastery. 

Trudging over a long wooden pier used by the 
fishermen, and then over the salt-caked mud until I 
gained the steep path leading up the sixty-foot cliffs 
of clay where the town dreams in the sunshine, I made 
my goal the church of San Jorge. It was a walk to 
be remembered. The sweat ran off my nose steadily, 
and my cap felt like a cloth dipped in hot water. The 


clay road, as I came between high banks which cut 
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off every whiff of breeze, became a white-hot glare. 
With a turn came something slightly more endur- 
able: reddish white dust. Beside the road toiled a 
hardy group of half-naked brickmakers, skins burned 
a dull crimson, breeches well up their thighs; hands, 
legs and even heads splashed with blotches of the 
greenish-tan clay they were molding. Piles of brick 
cooked in the torrid sunshine, and a kiln smoked 
heavily. The dust made the road softer to the feet, 
and the white glare was gone, but the grit puffed up 
suffocatingly at every step. 

How strange that a third of Don Cristébal’s com- 
plement should have come from this tiny, drowsy, 
unimaginative Spotlesstown! Time has dealt gently 
with little Palos. To-day the selfsame, snowy, white- 
washed houses blink in the glare of its few hilly 
streets; the same old adobe structures, that have the 
look of being even older than the ground on which 
the town stands, continue to crumble away at the 
edges without ever vanishing; and the same white- 
washed brick and terra-cotta church carries its cross 
heavenward. How could any one hope to secure un- 
usual intelligence and superhuman daring and money 
from such a village? Yet here the Pinzén family 
lived, here they put their hoard into building the tiny 
Pinta, here they fired the slow brains of their hardy 
fellows to risk life itself in the highly improbable ven- 
ture. 

For a few minutes I stood dripping before the 
little church, shut in on two sides by the clay cliffs 
and rocks. Its walls rose bare and devoid of any at- 
tempt at decoration save for a striping of terra-cotta 


on the side nearest the town. 
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Fulgencio, the little acolyte, let me in through the 
simple door on the town side of the church, and for 
five blind minutes I stood in the nave trying to accus- 
tom myself to the semi-gloom. When at last my 
vision focused, I found myself gazing at the Virgin 
of La Rabida, a little alabaster figure said to have 
been carved in the third century, and long kept in the 
chapel across the estuary. During a Moorish raid in 
719 it was secretly taken away and hidden. Com- 
pletely forgotten as time passed, it did not reappear 
until, on December 7, 1472, fishermen brought it up 
in a net. Its present appearance may be the result 
of its alleged immersion for seven hundred years—or 
of centuries of incense smoke. Whatever its real 
‘story, whether or not it was made in Jerusalem and 
brought thence by San Macario, it was there in San 
Jorge when Don Cristébal knelt before the high altar. 
Before it he breathed those last fervent orisons, be- 
yond a doubt the biunt and gallant prayers of a daunt- 
less seaman. 'The long years he had spent in slowly 
wearing down the impassive, maddening resistance to 
be appreciated only by those who understand the 
Spanish character, were over. Thanks to the Lady 
of Heaven he was free at last—equipped, fully 
manned, commissioned with the royal warrant, ready 
to stand out to sea. ? 

With what emotion he must have heard the 
Queen’s proclamation read from the silver-painted 
iron pulpit, and how the eyes and minds of the whole 
town—we may be certain everybody had come to that 
service at least!—must have flickered between the 
sonorous priest and the suspicious figure of the 


stranger! ‘They were all there. Every house had 
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sent its complement: the indifferent, the curious, the 
openly scoffing, the handful of fanatic followers 
among whom the brown bulk of old Fray Juan was 
the rallying center. 

What good-bys there must have been in that 
crowd of the entire population of some sixteen hun- 
dred people; what sneers under the breath; what half- 
concealed prophecies that such a wild goose chase 
could come to no good end! Many of the stolid vil- 
lagers thought Don Cristébal merely an unusually 
lucky charlatan who had managed to cozen the Queen 
and line his pockets at small risk of being found out. 
He would doubtless sail a few hundred leagues off 
the coast of Portugal and then come back with some 
frightful tale, and that would be the end of it. Be- 
lieve he was going to discover a new world; that he 
was going to extend their Christian salvation to pa- 
gans and savages beyond the ocean they knew ex- 
tended into infinity? Ha, ha! Not they! 

And then he went bravely caracoling out to sea. 
It was Friday, August 8, of 1492. Little more than 
two months later to the day—Friday, October 12 of 
the same year—he made his landfall. At sunrise on 
another Friday still, January 4, 1493, he set sail from 
his no longer theoretical New World for Spain. And 
on the last, and for Spain, most memorable Friday 
of all, May 15, 1493, he came triumphantly back to 
this same little haven of Palos. 

The village archives do not tell what the gossips 
said when Don Cristébal came back among them with 
the proofs of his success; but with human nature so 
immortally the same, we know they had been per- 


fectly sure in their hearts all the time that he would 
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succeed. In fact, they had only refrained from say- 
ing so openly because another world seemed if not 
actually, at least practically, against the doctrines of 
Holy Mother Church. Indeed, others than the peas- 
ants of Palos later pressed this charge, and Don Cris- 
tébal was compelled to answer to the Inquisition itself 
on these identical grounds. 

From the church I walked thoughtfully down the 
narrow, twisty but spotless street where so often the 
great navigator had walked with his friends. Not 
far away the home of Martin Alonzo Pinzon still 
stands as a memorial of those brave days: a beauti- 
fully neat little house at Number Twenty-four Calle 
de Colén, with three tiny wooden balconies painted 
green, and two chestnut-colored columns solidly em- 
bedded in the wall, on which a tablet commemorates 
the birth of Don Martin. 

On down the street I went toward the beckoning 
river and my boat, for the long sail to La Rabida. 
There is no town on its point: merely a long steel 
pier thrusting out into the clear emerald, a longer 
parkway ornamented with palms and decorative 
plants and flowers leading inland and up the hill, 
and at the highest point a sky-scraping shaft and the 
ancient monastery, so embayed among surrounding 
trees that but little of it is visible from any point of 
view. I had expected to find restoration going on, 
but was hardly prepared for the entire absence of 
the Franciscans. Only carpenters and masons, la- 
borers and some idlers were about. The old building 
itself was in such a state of mingled disrepair and 
reconstruction that save for the more important 


rooms it was difficult to gather a coherent impression. 
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An uncouth soul, who may have been the sereno or 
watchman, took me in hand and gave a delightful 
lecture upon the history and cultural significance of 
the monastery. If only text-books could be made of 
such vivid materials! 

Facing the side door by which my guide led me in 
past a partly dismantled cloister and the chapel, un- 
roofed and ruinous, was the room where Don Cristé- 
bal is declared to have slept. It did not seem like a 
chamber ever used for that purpose, but more like a 
store-room attached to the sacristy. Many clubs and 
societies which had made pilgrimages to the shrine had 
decorated it with commemorative plaques marking 
their devotion to its associations. 

Out in the open again, I asked the guide to unlock 
the door to the towering monument, as I wished to 
ascend, He regarded me doubtfully, cast a squinting 
eye out over the white-capped sea and shook his griz- 
zling head. “No, setor,’ he replied gravely, “no es 
posible, porque caen las mutiecas.” 

“The dolls are falling?” I repeated, mystified. 
He nodded, extended his grimy hand for the expected 
propina and vanished. Alone, I walked over to the 
lofty white shaft. It was true. The “dolls” were 
literally falling. 

Originally the design called for a broad and hand- 
some base surmounted by a solid pedestal. From 
this was to rise a slim white marble shaft, at whose 
top a platform was to be supported by allegorical 
figures like caryatides. Half-way up three bronze 
caravel-bows were to project from the marble. As 
the monument had to be finished in a hurry, and 


money was scarce, it was not finished at all. I do not 
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know what the shaft is made of, but the allegorical 
figures are staff, and the years had nibbled at them 
until bit by bit they had broken off. One was almost 
gone; the rest were in bad condition, and as a stiff 
breeze was blowing and pieces had been falling all the 
morning, I did not go too close. 

Between La Rabida and the final mass at Palos, 
there was a weary period of waiting, disappointment 
and heartbreak before the Catholic Kings settled 
down to the conquest of Granada. Their tents had 
whitened the plain for many a tedious month, and the 
sacred city of Santa Fé, within which no Moor or 
other infidel ever set foot, had been completed before 
Don Cristébal had his chance. Even there he was 
turned aside. The affairs of the moment were far 
bigger things to those fighting monarchs than a chi- 
merical venture. Indeed, it seems hardly within the 
realm of possibilities that so tremendous a plea was 
ever put forward at so inopportune a moment of royal 
preoccupation in that or any other age. And so Don 
Cristébal gave up in despair. His friends had failed. 
He could not even be sure that the treacherous King 
John II of Portugal, who had tricked him once, had 
not intrigued against him here. A broken man, he 
turned his mule’s head sorrowfully away on a raw, 
chill January day and started for France. And then 
the seven-year-long road turned most unexpectedly. 
Friends in the Court persuaded the Queen, a royal 
messenger caught up with Don Cristébal at the little 
town of Pinos Puente, and some weeks later—A pril 
17, 1492—the most memorable document in the world 
was signed and sealed. 


When I came back again to Palos and La Rabida 
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after seventeen years had elapsed, I found a southern 
Spain which had progressed almost inconceivably. 
The old rutted trails and dirt roads were all surfaced 
and hard, motor-cars like my own were everywhere, 
and from Huelva up around the head of the estuary 
and down to La Rabida it was only a slight excursion. 
Leaving behind the scummy salt-marshes as we 
turned east and south toward Palos, the car climbed 
into the loveliest of agricultural surroundings, and 
dust and heat and blowouts were quickly forgotten. 
On both sides of the road as far as the eye could see 
spread broad fields of full-fleshed vines; tomatoes, 
peppers, melons, pumpkins; acres of tall and graceful 
corn just coming into tassel; wheat, and olive groves. 
Kivery evidence of prosperity and success stretched 
about us, and the highway, now bordered by tall and 
lovely eucalyptus trees, was fast and perfect with lit- 
tle dust. 

Palos from the road is quite different from the 
Palos seen years before from Luis’ bluff-bowed old 
Ana: a lovely little farming hamlet of glistening 
houses shining like frosted cakes in a display window. 
The town slopes up to the top of a steep ascent, and 
directly below it on the level is the ancient and much 
battered Moorish well from which Don Cristébal had 
his men water the squadron before sailing. 

The car scrambled slowly up the stiff side-road 
to the little square before the church. A group of 
three or four children and a splendid, half-wild look- 
ing young girl gathered about us, and I had some 
difficulty in keeping them from under the wheels as 
I maneuvered up under the shadow of the church 


walls. Presently a lad came with the keys, the woman 
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who had sent him for them assumed charge, and in a 
triumphant phalanx we all entered the church. 

The dim nave I had seen so many years before— 
still the shrine of the Virgin of the Miracles, still with 
the curious St. George spearing a dreadful boar or 
dragon or chimera—was as profoundly impressive 
as it had been then. Where Fulgencio had led me 
about chattering, the boy of the keys now wandered 
to and fro whistling raucously. The Sefiora did not 
hear him, was totally unconscious of the interested 
group that watched her intently as she stood rigid in 
a listening pose, her eyes dilated, her figure tense. I 
knew perfectly what she was hearing, seeing, feeling, 
and went softly back down the nave to the front door, 
to put my camera into position while she lived dramat- 
ically those other days which doubtless seemed so or- 
dinary to most of their participants. 

Don Cristébal, according to the story of the old 
woman who carried the keys, on his last day in Palos, 
entered the church as did we, by the front door, and 
when the mass was over passed out by the Door of 
the Sweethearts at the crest of the hill, down which 
he trudged past the brickmakers’ dusty pits to the 
river and his miniature ships. We too passed out into 
the sunshine, and the whistling boy, the old woman 
and the children standing under the fifteenth-century 
ogival brick archway added the human touch to what 
seemed otherwise a deserted church and village. 

All the ten kilometers of the way to La Rabida 
the Sefiora’s road maps lay unnoticed; her eyes, usu- 
ally so keen to notice details, were veiled with the 
sheen of distant oceans and untrodden continents, 


and I doubt she realized the beauty of the 
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splendid umbrella pines whose great shields cast 
ultramarine shadows across the road, now as red 
as Virginian clay. The warm strong scent of the 
needles mingled with the salt pungence of the sea, 
which disclosed an endless emerald velvet carpet 
ahead of us as we topped a slight rise. Off to our 
right Huelva shimmered through the afternoon haze. 
The broad estuary, where Odiel and Tinto mingle 
their different colored streams, flickered with white- 
caps under the touch of the stiff African breeze, and 
in the distance the lateens of fishermen glimmered fit- 
fully. An hour later, standing on a balcony of the 
monastery with the aged prior, looking out over the 
same scene, I remarked on its beauty and peaceful- 
ness, 

The benignant old man smiled at me and crossed 
his hands in wide sleeves over his stomach. “Si%,”’ he 
answered slowly. “Si—aqut con Dios es muy tran- 
quil la vida.” 

And so it must always have been—“very tranquil 
there with God”—save when a piratic lateen hove in 
sight, or a disturbing thought was brought by a 
threadbare stranger who wished to revolutionize the 
world by doubling it. 

The restorations I saw being made years ago have 
been finished now, and once more the ancient monas- 
tery is in the hands of its Franciscan keepers. The 
roofless chapel is again dry and clean, the tangle of 
vines in the patio a carefully kept garden, the horrid 
painted upper decorations of the fourteenth-century 
cloister gone, and the whole big structure livable. 
Some of the restoring has been as bad as possible, and 


a movement is on foot to do it over and bring back 
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at least the semblance of originality. To accomplish 
this will require gifts of furniture and decorations of 
the period. These, it is believed, will be available and, 
should present plans carry, future generations will 
see, if not exactly what Don Cristébal saw, at least 
authentic furnishings of the same epoch. 

The chapel has perhaps suffered most in the res- 
toration, and in parts the work has been crude beyond 
belief. The aged prior indicated the “improvements” 
proudly, and as a crowning touch asked me to study 
some curious geometrical patterns on several parts of 
the walls. ‘You do not think well of them,” he 
smiled, as I shook my head at their commonplace. 
“But they were all painted by Don Cristobal! Yes! 
He was a cartographer, so he could draw. The 
church needed repainting badly, and Fray Juan, hay- 
ing seen him draw, asked him to paint the interior 
while he was waiting. He did so. These fragments 
are all that remain of his work. There is nothing else 
like them anywhere in Spain.” 

I wish it were possible to confirm the story; but, 
like scores of others which gather about Columbus, 
there seems only the most remote of possibilities that 
it is true. What ?zs true, is the bare, whitewashed 
room on the ground floor where Don Cristdébal told 
his story and had his epoch-making discussions with 
Fray Juan. A room verging upon starkness; a room 
with a red tiled floor of common clay, with one win- 
dow, with a pretentious gilded altar and gilt retablo 
and image. For furniture there are to-day two or 
three faded canvases, a dark oak settle, two chairs, a 
small table—nothing more. But, to stand there si- 


lent, thinking of those tremendous scenes, is to be 
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almost a participant in them! Not even the two men 
most. concerned could hazard in their most fanciful 
flights of imagination the transformation they were 
about to make in the world and its Church. On 
those talks, sailorly and blunt, subtle and intensely 
practical, hung the destinies of nations, the uncount- 
able lives of millions who perished as a result of the 
emprise. Between those four close walls sprang into 
being a new Church Militant, every one of whose mis- 
sionary friars was “as good as a company of your 
Majesty’s best soldiers.” Here were created the em- 
bryos of the empires of Mexico and Peru, the seeds 
of the vastest colonial system the world has ever seen. 
Here Spain was enriched by all the billions that 
flowed into her royal treasury from the inexhaustible 
mines of the new continent; and here, too, she was 
impoverished for centuries by the unremitting drain 
of blood which flowed in a ceaseless and ever-deepen- 
ing stream to people her colonies. Here But no 
man can count the full tale of what happened here. It 
is inconceivable. Enough to stand silent, awed, and, 
turning, to see beside one’s self a shaven-pated, benig- 
nant, barefooted Franciscan, such another, perchance, 
as Fray Juan Pérez de Marchena, in that momentous 
year of grace fourteen hundred and ninety-two... . 

Outside, on the hilltop, the dolls still crumble 
away. Im all the years that have passed nothing has 
been done to finish the monument. But new plans are 
afoot, and perhaps before another year has past, the 
tall shaft and its dolls will have vanished, to be replaced 
by a more beautiful commemorative garden. Across 
the broad estuary, on Cebu Point, a huge monument, 


the work of the American sculptress, Mrs, Whitney, 
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will have been reared to mark as nearly as possible 
the actual point of Don Cristébal’s departure. 

But the long wake of the navigator does not end 
with his statue in the harbor from which he sailed. 
In Valladolid I looked long and earnestly for the 
quaint, old, stone house where he died, May 20, 1506. 
The street named in honor of him is wide and rutted 
and dusty. A few ancient houses contrast strikingly 
with a great, low, massive structure filling almost a 
block on one side of the way. But the house is gone. 
That possible place of pilgrimage for American as 
well as Spaniard has been swallowed up by a nunnery 
built but yesterday. And when, at the door, I stood 
bareheaded before the coifed sister who answered my 
ring, asking for details, I was answered in a dialect 
and so low a tone I could not be certain that the nun 
said what I understood: that one or two stones had 
been saved from the old structure and incorporated 
in the nunnery wall. 

I searched no farther. Far to the south, in the 
vast nave of the Cathedral of Sevilla, I had stood be- 
fore the great tomb where the “sailor, home from the 
sea,” at last rests in peace. But I knew that before 
he reached this permanent haven, his restless spirit 
had wandered almost as far after death as it had in 
life. After the funeral in Valladolid, the great Ad- 
miral’s bones were brought to Sevilla. Some thirty- 
six years later, caprice shifted them to overseas His- 
paniola, and the cathedral in San Domingo welcomed 
the precious relics. But the island was ceded to 
France, and Spain exhumed the coffin and took it to 
Havana. There it stayed until 1898, when war dis- 


turbed the sleeper’s rest, and he was dragged aboard 
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a ship again, to find—let us hope—final anchorage 
beneath the great canopy supported by the allegor- 
ical figures of the kingdoms of Castile, Navarre, Leén 
and Aragén in that vast Gothic pile which shelters 
with him the other great leader—Fernando el San- 
to—without whom Spain might never have become 
either a united or an enduring nation. 


[43] 


CHAPTER IV 
CORDOBA: THE MECCA OF THE WEST 


Nive hundred and eighteen years ago Cordoba, 
earthly paradise and Mecca of the West, died a 
bloody fiery death at the hands of the murderous 
Berber hordes from Africa. Blasted and blackened, 
looted of every shred of magnificence and drained of 
her last drop of vitality, the city retained only the 
faint semblance of life. Yet so extraordinary is the 
vitality of Andalucia, so immortal its charm, that 
Cordoba, to-day, like Tithonus of the Greek myth, 
though wasted away until little remains but the clear 
beauty of her voice, has the power to attract, to hold 
and to enchant. 

No other city in Andalucia so thoroughly crystal- 
lizes the Moor, and in no other can the story of Moor- 
ish days be so readily reconstructed from the frag- 
ments that still more than hint of the magnificence 
history sets down in a dry yet astounding series that is 
all but incredible. The tale is an almost literal render- 
ing of the Arabian Nights, with all the glamour and 
the impossibilities rendered tangible, and Cérdoba 
the center of it all. It is a strange, violently colored 
story, from the days when the battered survivors of 
the Visigoths, forced back in a bloody defeat, fled 
northward and left their fairest city to the invaders. 


It did not take the Berbers long to realize what An- 
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dalucia meant, and they speedily appropriated it, de- 
lighted with its verdant carpet, its azure ceiling and 
its inexhaustible underlay of gold and silver and cop- 
per. By themselves they could not hold it long, and 
accordingly, one of history’s most remarkable and 
romantic dramas bloomed in riotous profusion in 
Cordoba itself. 

Fourteen caliphs had the family of Ommiad given 
to the Mohammedan Empire in Damascus before a 
rival clan, the Abbassides, in 750, swept them from 
the throne with the sword. From that savage out- 
burst of fury only one Ommiad escaped alive, the 
young Prince Abdr-Rahman. Fleeing the danger 
that lurked on every hand, he eventually reached the 
new Moorish possessions in Spain, and speedily set 
them aflame. Entering Cordoba in triumph, he es- 
tablished there an Ommiad dynasty within the year, 
defeated and beheaded the generals sent to dislodge 
him, and shipped a bagful of their gory heads to Da- 
mascus with his compliments—and a caustic label 
attached to the ears of every one. 

Abdr-Rahman I’s reign was the dawn of the 
golden age for Cordoba. His record as a builder and 
constructive statesman can be paralleled in but few 
cases. Like the Egyptian Rameses II, his genius 
found its noblest and most permanent expression in 
architecture. Palaces and baths rose to do him honor, 
mosques began to dot the growing city, and an aque- 
duct was flung far out into the distant foot-hills. As 
the finishing stroke to his capital he began the erec- 
tion of the vast Mezquita or Mosque. But the sleep 
of the faithful overtook him as he worked and his son 


and grandson, inspired in turn by their sire’s dream 
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of eclipsing Mecca itself, so added to and beautified 
the structure that it far outdid any vision the great 
monarch may have had. 

But it was under Abdr-Rahman III, who came 
to the throne in 912, that Cordoba and the Moorish 
Empire in Andalucia attained their greatest glory. 
In the hundred and twelve years that followed Abdr- 
Rahman III’s accession, Cérdoba’s splendor was 
incredible and unapproachable, so much so that le- 
gend would have us believe a foreign ambassador 
fainted with wonder on being presented at its sump- 
tuous court. 

It was a city of fifty thousand palaces. Wise 
men and poets, scientists and musicians ministered to 
the keenly developed zsthetic sense of the caliph. The 
gardens bloomed with the east; nightingales trilled 
among the bowers from dusk to dusk. Cérdoba was 
a transplanted Eden upon the banks of the tawny 
Guadalquivir. Nine hundred public baths and seven 
hundred mosques, so the tradition goes, rich with 
carving and color, gardens and gushing fountains, 
clothed it with unimaginable refulgence. And then, 
off in the outskirts, Abdr-Rahman built grandilo- 
quently for his favorite sultana, the lovely Zahra. 
From her that fabled palace-town took its name of 
Medina Az-Zahra. 

The palace alone required the toil of ten thou- 
sand cunning artisans every day for fifteen years. 
Four thousand columns they set in place in its halls, 
gifts of kings and princes; ivory and ebony doors, 
studded with jewels, opened through walls which we 
are told were built of precious metals and scented 


woods, The apex of the domed ceiling of the great 
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central Hall of Ambassadors is declared to have been 
a single gigantic pearl, the magnificent gift of an 
emperor. Gardens filled with perfumed rose bowers, 
long avenues of stately acacias, oranges, pomegranates 
and palms, made a fairy-tale brought down to fact. 
Would that we could credit to the full the extrava- 
gance of the story, which piles detail upon detail: 
fountains of silver and porphyry, which played music 
day and night; solid silver conduits and pipes to carry 
water from the mountains to every room, and in the 
center of all, a “lake” or pool of quicksilver from 
whose glistening surface the colored rays shot back 
into dazzled eyes. Can one wonder the foreign am- 
bassador fainted? 

In this palace of delights that was a whole city, 
dwelt thousands of servants to minister to the Caliph 
and his bride; some say thirteen thousand men ser- 
vants only, others, that here lived two thousand 
guards, three thousand, seven hundred eunuchs, and 
six thousand women, besides all the train of courtiers 
and domestics. Pagan Cordoba contrasted vividly 
with the Gothic besottedness of the Christian cities to 
the north, where men ate with their dirty fingers, and 
tossed the bones into the straw where the dogs 
prowled and they themselves slept at night. Yet the 
creator of all this magnificence could not be happy in 
the midst of his opulence, and when he died his testa- 
ment lamented that he had known but fourteen happy 
days in his entire life. 

That such splendor could long outlive the genius 
who brought it into being was hardly to be expected. 
Abdr-Rahman III was the last great Ommiad mon- 


arch, but Almansor or Al-Mansur, the Grand Vizier 
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of one of his weak successors, the greatest diplomat, 
statesman and soldier of his era, seized the reins of 
government, knitted together the falling Moorish 
powers, and proclaimed a jehad or holy war against 
the Christians. No less than fifty-six times did he 
defeat the knights of Castile in battle, and by both his 
military and political genius almost wiped out the 
growing kingdom of Christian Spain. But even Al- 
mansor had to die, and the splendors of his glorious 
capital vanished like a cobweb when the fierce Berber 
hordes in 1010 ruthlessly plundered and burned the 
work whose foundations were laid back in 755. The 
great Cordobese library with its six hundred thousand 
volumes of priceless manuscripts was put to the torch, 
palace after palace went down into black ruin, treas- 
ure-house and mosque alike were thoroughly looted, 
gardens devastated. Rapine stalked afar, and from 
that time onward Andalucia was a bloody battle-field. 

Twice again did Berber hordes swarm over the 
Straits of Gibraltar from Morocco and settle upon 
the land with the annihilating effect of locusts. ‘The 
highly cultured, and by this time somewhat effemin- 
ized, Spanish Arabs could not endure contact with 
these African desperadoes, and withdrew into sepa- 
rate communities. It was the beginning of that re- 
lentless process of dissolution hastened by the equally 
relentless pressure of the Spaniards, which finally 
belted Granada with swords and forever disposed of 
the Islamic occupation of a single foot of land in 
Europe west of Turkey. 

Cordoba, of course, has never ceased to exist, but 
the palace-town of Az-Zahra was lost for centuries. 


It is only within the past twenty years that systematic 
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archeological exploration has definitely determined 
the site and excavated parts of the fabulous structure. 
Our information is too scanty as yet to establish the 
truth of any of the pretensions made for the place. 
We know only from the pottery and metal-work, 
broken sculpture and inscriptions dug out, that here 
was a large and apparently important royal Moorish 
edifice which some day we may be able to describe and 
classify fully enough to give some justification to the 
reports of the contemporary Arab chroniclers. As 
for Cérdoba herself, modern civilization has touched 
her with a relatively gentle hand. We can not help 
wishing, after a comprehensive study of the old town, 
that the medieval Spanish Christian had done the 
same thing, and left us absolutely intact this one 
superb relic of the exotic civilization which crumbled 
into oblivion even more rapidly than she grew up. Yet 
with all her defacements and additions, in spite of 
neglect and decay, Cordoba to-day, as she slumbers 
lightly beside the burnished Guadalquivir, is by far 
the most African city in the Peninsula. 

In one respect Cordoba is like America: her great- 
est sight is her biggest! When the Moors captured 
the city, a Visigothic basilica already occupied the 
most desirable spot for a house of prayer, near the 
river and the principal road and bridge. Strange as 
it may seem, the Moors simply divided the church with 
the Christians, and for a time the two forms of wor- 
ship went peacefully on side by side. Much hysterical 
ink has flowed about the generosity of the invader. It 
is perfectly true that in innumerable instances he 
proved his superiority to his Castilian enemies in the 


matter of decent treatment for captives. He did not 
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as a general thing offer them the choice of Koran or 
sword. But it was not because of any inherent gen- 
tleness of heart. It probably did not occur to him to 
do otherwise, when by letting things run on smoothly 
the life of the captured community could be contin- 
ued on a productive basis. The Moor, quite as much 
as the Jew, had an excellent sense of the value of 
money, of stability and of property. Lacking these 
things, the Spaniard behaved in quite a different man- 
ner, but who shall say definitely which is the better 
way? It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
loudest cries of depreciation have always come from 
Spaniards themselves. Altamira, in his newest book, 
quotes approvingly the line from Bartrina: “Y s 
habla mal de E'spafia, es espafiol. (And if he speaks 
evil of Spain, he is a Spaniard) !” 

Abdr-Rahman, as he settled himself more firmly 
in his new kingdom, became ambitious to make his 
capital the Mecca of the West with a mosque rivaling 
the greatest structures in the Kast. So he bought out 
the Christians. On the site thus obtained, where every 
stranger approaching the city would first of all recog- 
nize the presence of Allah by his glorious temple, he 
reared the structure that still stands. Not only was 
it the finest, but it was the first example of true Ara- 
bian religious architecture in Europe. Here I must 
take issue with a good deal of lavish praise devoted 
to the structure by undiscriminating critics. Valera 
himself had no enthusiasms to waste upon the 
Mosque, and so acute a student as Havelock Ellis 
declares that its total esthetic value “is small.” Nev- 
ertheless, those flame-topped walls which give the 


enclosure so much the likeness of a fort or a low 
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monotonous castle, enclose individual parts of the 
greatest beauty and charm: exquisite doorways and 
cusped arches, arcades, tracery and, most of all, that 
haunting and melancholy Patio of the Oranges. 

It is here, indeed, that the Oriental spell of Cér- 
doba first lays fast hold on one. ‘Twelve hundred 
years ago Abdr-Rahman I conceived the structure, 
and his architects laid out the Court of Ablutions 
where the faithful purified lips and hands before com- 
ing into the presence of Allah. Its cooling fountains 
still serve the Cordobese for drink and ablutions, and 
they gather diurnally about the two quiet pools to 
gossip cheerily or rest in the shade of the lofty palms 
descended from those planted by Abdr-Rahman I. 
After they were well grown, the Caliph sat musing 
upon them one day and delivered an apostrophe to 
one the beauty of which still lingers like the after- 
hum of a deftly touched harpstring: “Beautiful 
palm-tree! Like me, thou art a stranger in this land; 
but thy roots find a friendly and a fertile soil, thy 
head rises into a genial atmosphere, and the balmy 
west breathes kindly among thy branches.” 

By what whim of vandalism some one in authority 
ordered the walling up of the northwestern side of 
the mosque giving upon this court, I do not know. 
What is clear is that the effect designed by the Moor- 
ish architect has been ruined. Originally the nineteen 
naves of the interior opened directly into the sunlight, 
and the forest of columns within changed, as by a 
miracle, to living orange trees where the glamourous 
sun touched them with his beneficent magic. The 
Christians changed all that, leaving only the entrance 


called the Portal of the Palms, and attached a narrow 
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cloister to each side-wall. The Portal of the Palms 
bears another, and more significant name—the Arch 
of Benediction. After the reconquest, whenever the 
Spaniards marched out to attack the Moor, they in- 
variably went through this arch, where the bishop 
formally blessed the banner of Cérdoba and its 
knights. In those days the height and width of this 
gateway were, in the words of a local guide-book, 
“the measure the owners of the dams were obliged 
to leave open for the passage of boats when the Gua- 
dalquivir was navigable.” The translation is literal, 
but evidently the river was full of wing-dams. 

Entering the cool dark interior of the mosque one 
stands amazed before the labyrinth of columns: jas- 
per, porphyry, marble, breccia. ‘To-day they num- 
ber almost nine hundred, and Contreras declares there 
were once more than fourteen hundred. That, of 
course, was before the hand of the Christian laid its 
violating touch upon them. The rape of the mosque 
began soon after the reconquest with the construction 
of wall-chapels. ‘Then a choir was needed, and more 
columns vanished. And then in the sixteenth century 
the Chapter of the Cathedral, as it was renamed, did 
its worst by tearing no less than sixty-three columns 
out of the heart of the structure, to build a handsome 
enough Renaissance choir and chapel, which made the 
angry Charles V repent his permission and exclaim: 
“You have built what you or others might have built 
anywhere, but you have destroyed something that 
was unique in the world.” Kings, after all, are very 
human. 

Though a great deal of enthusiastic misunder- 


standing has been heaped upon the architecture of 
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the mosque—still best known to Cérdoba by its Arab 
title of La Mezquita, instead of La Catedral—a very 
slight familiarity with Arab construction makes one 
realize that the Moor was not a great architect at all. 
His faculty for construction had never been crystal- 
lized and made practical by careful study. On the 
other hand, he was a decorator of brilliant and mobile 
fancy within his limitations. Highly intelligent rather 
than intellectual, he was not merely a good copyist. 
His acceptance of the rich Sassanian and Persian 
traditions and forms, carried away after his eastern 
conquests, enabled him to develop a rich and satisfy- 
ing geometrical system, and the natural susceptibility 
of his alphabet to decorative uses rendered much of 
his wall ornament peerless. 

In the superposed arches upon the columns, and 
especially in the remains of the Third Mihrab (pray- 
er-niche), which is the crowning ornament of the 
structure, something of this richness and beauty is 
still visible. Everywhere the Persian horseshoe arch— 
except in the superposed arcades—is visible, and as 
one studies the strong rich coloring of the glass mo- 
saics composing the entrance to the Mihrab he be- 
comes aware gradually of the scheme of conscious 
arrangement of line. The horseshoe is built up of 
shimmering blue, scarlet, green, gold and black mo- 
saics, around which run haunting threads of white 
marble, belting in the color and framing the whole 
with a simplicity the more striking for the exuberance 
it compasses. 

It would be a weariness here to give the details 
to be found in any guide-book. Suffice it to wonder 
if perhaps the dull ivory-white and dull brick-red of 
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the arches and some of the decorations could not have 
been more happily conceived than they were. Such 
an idea as this will, of course, be rank heresy to many. 
Pleasanter it is to think what must have been the im- 
pression made in the great days of Al-Mansur, when 
the structure was alive and perfect. Its floor had 
not then been raised the twelve or fifteen inches that 
later centuries imposed, and the walls were not bare 
or cold. Thousands of lights gleaming in clusters of 
fiery flowers reflected from panels of polished scented 
wood said to have been fastened with nails of pure 
gold, glittered upon decorations of pallid ivory and 
ruddy copper, yellow gold and white silver. As a 
Moorish chronicler put it: “The gold shines from the 
ceiling like fire; it blazes like the lightning when it 
darts across the clouds.” And ever, as the worshiper 
turned away from the great Mihrab and Mecca toward 
the north, his eye saw the best of all: the miracle 
of the heavenly sun that transformed the columns of 
man into the living trees of the patio, with golden 
food and drink among their glossy green. 

Aside from La Mezquita, Cérdoba boasts a ruined 
Moorish Alcazar, a perfect maze of slit-like streets 
and byways, and a splendid wide avenue, the Paseo 
del Gran Capitan, through the very heart of town. 
The first night we ever stayed in Cérdoba, we had a 
room on the ground floor of an hotel on the Paseo. 
As the dinner hour approached, and a freshening-up 
seemed the order of the day, a group of little street 
arabs gathered at the open window. It was too hot 
to close them entirely with shutters, so I spoke to the 
boys after the courteous Spanish manner: “Boys, 


will you have the goodness to pass away? My Sefiora 
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would like to dress for dinner.” Instantly every 
ragged cap came off, and, with a manner that would 
not have shamed a grandee, every one of the little 
rascals moved away smiling and calling “Adios!” 
Again last summer we had another example of the 
charm of the children of the South and of that inex- 
pressible enchantment which so delicately blends 
gravity and sweetness with humor. Our attention 
was attracted to a peculiar fountain in the street right 
before the door of the little Provincial Museum. The 
water emerged from small spouts some eight feet or 
so above the street level. The basin, though wide, 
was hardly possible as a source for filling narrow- 
necked jugs. So the youngsters had provided them- 
selves with bamboo rods not unlike fishing-poles. Plac- 
ing one end in the jug to be filled, the other was 
maneuvered until it received the jet in a little funnel. 
As soon as the children saw the camera, they 
clamored to be pictured—all but one lovely young 
thing of perhaps twelve or thirteen, with the dark 
half-startled eyes of a fawn and a figure to make a 
sculptor sigh. Silent and aloof from the milling 
crowd she stood, waiting patiently to catch my eye. 
When I looked her way, she poised her weighty am- 
phora gracefully and the slightest of enigmatic smiles 
rippled across her features. With delicacy and firm- 
ness she refused my proffered gift, but a little Ama- 
zon, who had led the noise and the posings, loudly 
demanded that I reward her for holding them all 
there while I was so long making my picture. When 
we left, two good-humored policemen were trying to 
make themselves heard above the small riot, and only 


the fawn waved a smiling farewell to us. 
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Ir we could begin any consideration of such a 
people as the Spaniards with an established historic 
date like the entry of the Romans, the task would be 
at once infinitely simpler and correspondingly less 
delightful. Since we can not, we may go prowling 
back through the dawn-mists of civilization, scraping 
acquaintance with prehistorians, all but getting lost 
in the fogs of uncertainty, contradictions and specula- 
tion, and eventually returning to the somewhat more 
tangible effects of early history. All we can bring out 
of the prehistoric chaos ix a handful of vapor, a few 
more or less vivid pictures. 

Some of these pictures are not mere word-paint- 
ings, but actual graved and colored artifacts, works 
of human beings. Spanish prehistory is fascinating, 
in part because of its very vagueness. We know 
actually—nothing. On the other hand, we know a 
great deal. Professor Obermaier has toiled for years 
in the dripping mountains of Asturias, yet when I 
asked him last summer pointblank who the prehis- 
toric Spaniards were, he shrugged heavy Teutonic 
shoulders with almost Castilian grace, grinned like a 
bad boy and answered frankly, both hands out- 
spread: “If I only knew!” 


Most people still, unfortunately, think archeology 
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is dry and footless, a mere stupid grubbing in the dirt 
except where it fetches forth a mummy or some jew- 
els. Perhaps the details of mathematics and printing 
and dairy farming are dry, too. Archeology often 
brings its most important results when it is least spec- 
tacular and popularly impressive. In Spain it has 
not yet told us who the Neolithic or New Stone Age 
inhabitants of Spain were, not even exactly whence 
they came. But we do feel reasonably assured by the 
discovery of some far from spectacular data that the 
oldest culture, of whatever sort or derivation, once 
focused in the southern provinces about Granada and 
Gibraltar, and gradually extended through a series 
of cave-dwellings and rock-shelters northeastward to 
the provinces of Logrofio and Catalufia. We know 
also that this Almerian culture was what is called in- 
trusive: that is, it came into Iberia from the outer 
world. Probably it came by sea. In any event, the 
skeletons found in the vicinity of Almeria tell the 
anthropologist clearly of Mediterranean peoples. Be- 
fore the dawn of the Copper Age these early inhabi- 
tants had left behind them interesting tombs, pottery, 
carved and decorated implements and objects of 
horn, stone and bone, jewelry of various sorts, good 
weapons, and some remarkable interior decoration in 
their caves, all of it combining and interlocking in 
such a way as to give us a definite idea of no less than 
four different “horizons” or types of civilization alone 
in this period. Then came the Bronze Age, and with 
it the heavy curse which Spain bore with unlimited 
patience all the thousands of years which passed be- 
tween that unhappy day and the time when she lost 


the last of her colonies. 
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I am not competent to write the archeology of 
Spain, but to understand fully the character and vivid 
lives the Spaniards of historic times have led, it is 
interesting to let the archeologist step out in front of 
his curtain of technicalities and explain his researches 
briefly. In general, before the historic period opened, 
three rather clearly defined cultural “provinces” ex- 
isted in Spain: the Almerian in the southeast; the cen- 
tral; and the so-called megalithic horizon in the 
northwest and in Portugal. How or whence they 
came we do not know, and we can understand but 
vaguely why they seem to have reached their greatest 
development in the Copper Age, begun their decline 
in the succeeding Bronze Age and then vanished com- 
pletely. The sum of what has thus far been estab- 
lished is that probably the neolithic culture of Spain 
was introduced from Africa, and borrowed or elabor- 
ated by the people of central Iberia. The Almerian of 
the southeast is admittedly an importation, arriving 
well developed, and eventually also disseminating it- 
self northward. This resulted in the Iberians—if we 
may call them by that name as a mere convenience— 
of the central region taking their new weapons 
and spreading to the north on raiding and exploring 
trips which enabled them to leave clearly defined evi- 
dences of their presence in Brittany, southern France, 
central Kurope and Sardinia. “The civilizations of 
the Peninsula,” says Childe, the anthropologist, 
“derived their wealth and diffused their light by 
means of maritime commerce. But in the seventeenth 
century (B. c.) a shorter route for the amber trade 
to the A‘gean across Central Europe and down the 


Adriatic was being opened up, At the same time 
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Bohemian tin was beginning to compete with the 
western ores. Hence the incipient decline already 
visible at El Argar. Finally the collapse of the 
Minoan and Mycenean thalassocracies in the twelfth 
century cut off all intercourse with the Aigean. The 
cultural decline which followed the deprivation of 
that eastern stimulus shows how completely the civil- 
ization of Iberia had been dependent on that of the 
Aigean.” 

Right there is the beginning of the story which 
Spain told and retold for three thousand years with 
more or less regularity and unfailing disaster. It 
seems incredible that the whole progress and develop- 
ment of any people could be so affected by its environ- 
ment and native or acquired wealth without the char- 
acter and stamina of the race itself being ruined. For 
the story of Spain from these shadowy beginnings is 
the story of riches and the proof of Solomon’s proverb 
that “the love of money is the source of all evil.” 
Untold billions have passed through Iberian and 
Spanish hands, yet Spain is to-day still a relatively 
poor country. Most astonishing of all is the fact, 
easily evident to any one who knows land and people, 
that, notwithstanding his painful history, the Span- 
iard is still unspoiled and unsullied, interested in 
money least of all the things in life. 

To a remarkable degree, therefore, the real story 
of Hispanic origins is more the story of the precious 
metals and of the extremities to which men will go to 
secure them, than it is of the men themselves. Once 
we get beyond the vaguest and most primitive of the 
mists, this is true. In other words, as soon as man 


arrived at a degree of culture which enabled him to 
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perceive the value to himself of metal—any metal— 
he ceased, for the moment, to be of as much impor- 
tance, relatively, as the mineral itself. The story be- 
gins with tin and copper, continues with silver and 
gold, and ends, not in iron, as would be supposed, but 
in—blood. So man, after all, is fundamentally the 
more important. 

From the true prehistoric period to the legendary 
is only a short step, though no archeologist will sub- 
scribe to such an heresy, an unimportant one to the 
lay reader. At any rate, the average man prefers 
the chiefly Greek legends and poems which give us 
our earliest pictures of the Peninsula, that fabled land 
far to the mysterious west, that country of the Lestry- 
gones of whom Homer sings. It was a land of “short 
nights” and “heavy fogs,” where one penetrated the 
gates of the nether world at the mouth of the river 
now called the Guadiana, and going on met with 
strange chthonic gods whose “weird shrines” crouched 
among the marshes of the Rio Tinto north and west 
of Tartessus. 

Hesiod in turn beguiles us with his wonder-tales 
of the golden apples of the Hesperides. Whoever 
the fabulist or poet, the result was the same, and 
Spain was a magnet to attract many of the immortal 
hero-tales, which moved steadily always to the west as 
the world grew. Hercules journeyed there for the 
apples of the Hesperides, the strait between Europe 
and Africa bears his name, and he fought and killed 
Geryon and drove off that monarch’s famous cattle, 
sacred to the sun. Perseus rescued Andromeda on 
the western coast, the Gorgons lived on these sun- 


drenched shores, and though a good many of the leg- 
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ends were mere intrusions from eastern localities, 
they made the Peninsula their stopping-place at least 
long enough to fix themselves imperishably in His- 
panic myth. 

The first of the peoples to leave traces which can 
be identified positively were, according to Don Jorge 
Bonsor, the Ligurians, Africans who made no great 
difficulty of the short step between the Pillars of Her- 
cules: Abyla (now Ceuta in Morocco) and Calpe or 
Gibraltar. Hard upon their heels came the Iberians, 
and then the migrating Celts. The gradually result- 
ing people roughly known as the Celtiberians were a 
mixture of all three strains. It was an enduring 
breed. The Ligurians, Don Jorge believes, were kin 
of the Berbers, and the old saying that the Spaniard 
is the child of an Abyssinian mother and a European 
father, whether literally true or not, has a good deal 
in its favor. Indeed, just as Europe is linked to 
Africa by Spain, so the Hispanic peoples are the 
physical link between the culture of the conservative 
north and the emotional south. The Spaniard may 
be therefore the eldest child of those white African 
peoples whom so many of our foremost anthropol- 
ogists now feel are quite likely to have been the pro- 
genitors of the best part of Europe. 

The African Berber of the present is a splendid 
anthropological specimen of high intelligence, athletic 
physique, and a color that ranges from the ruddy 
white of the northern Englishman or American to 
the olive skin of a southern Spaniard. He is clannish 
in the extreme, always ready to fight for his inde- 
pendence, and shares with his northern neighbors 


many other traits of character, Furthermore, the 
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most important of all the invasions of Spain were 
made successful by people either entirely or largely 
of north African stock. The Iberians, partly Ligu- 
rian, are still the backbone of Spain, and the Moorish 
element which came so many centuries later was 
equally successful in forming an important if not a 
vital factor in the development of nationality, lan- 
guage and material prosperity. | 

The Greeks came, established trading stations 
and vanished. ‘The Romans came, conquered, ruled 
a while and transformed the language before they de- 
clined and fell at the Visigothic onslaught. A gram- 
matical change and a new religion and architecture 
were the chief results of the northern barbarian wave. 
But from the Ligurian prehistoric times down 
through the Carthaginian and Moorish periods— 
which brings us to modern and thoroughly historic 
Spain—the preponderating external influence was 
north African, regardless of its leaders. 

The dour Basques—those strange, silent, balky 
folk of three northern provinces and the Pyrenees— 
have been tossed about by speculative historians from 
one race to another, and nobody, as a matter of fact, 
knows anything definite about them. The tradition 
that they are almost pure descendants of the ancient 
Iberian stock, and that their language—the Devil, by 
the way, is declared once to have studied it for seven 
years, learned three words and fled back to hell in 
disgust—is primitive Berber, will serve as well as any 
other wholly imaginary definition. They are an in- 
teresting, industrious, reserved and canny folk, but 
they have little to do with Spanish relations as a 


Whole, and their share in the national glory has been 
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limited. The newest general Spanish guide-book, 
which is in many respects an admirable imitation of 
the now out-of-date Baedeker, declares the Basques 
children of the Turanians or Aryans. 

Between 1500 zs, c. and the Roman conquest which 
began about the year 216 under Scipio at Ampurias, 
Andalucia was the scene of the admittedly brilliant 
Tartessian civilization which focused near the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir. It was a kingdom, a culture 
and a prosperity built upon copper and tin, silver 
and gold, and as the lust of wealth mounted, it sud- 
denly engulfed Tartessus first and then, like Frank- 
enstein, turned and overwhelmed the Carthaginians 
themselves. It is the Greeks who give us the first 
details of the sordid story, and after them the Ro- 
mans. Herodotus, Aristotle, Stesichorus, Strabo, 
Posidonius, Polybius, Pliny and many others bare a 
world of interesting detail, from Posidonius’s story 
that silver was accidentally discovered by the burning 
of a forest which melted an outcrop of the precious 
ore, to the data furnished by Pliny of mining engi- 
neering and the horrors of the slavery imposed by 
Rome in the mines, owned by the State but “farmed 
out” to publicans or contractors, who quite naturally 
were guilty of the usual practises of their kind. While 
it is true that the republic owned only the gold-mines, 
and. the silver-mines, according to Strabo, were “no 
longer the property of the State, but of private in- 
dividuals,” the latter, of course, being absentee land- 
lords, followed the same practise and enjoyed an 
income exactly proportionate to the cruelties inflicted 
by their ruthless local managers. 


Through the center of the district where the gold- 
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mania began flowed the Guadalquivir, known in those 
days as the “silver-bedded Tartessus.” The city which 
gave both region and river its name was probably 
more than six hundred years old when the Carthagin- 
ians wrested possession of the southern part of the 
Peninsula away from the Tartessian-Iberians and 
began a systematic exploitation of the whole country. 
Before its destruction Tartessus—or, to give it a more 
familiar name, Tarshish—was a populous city carry- 
ing on an extensive trade overseas. In First Kings, 
9, 10, we have a glimpse of the city from which 
Hiram, King of Tyre, helped Solomon to get some of 
the gold with which the temple in Jerusalem was 
decorated and enriched, to say nothing of the rare 
woods and other items entering into the construction 
of that edifice. And Ezekiel’s apostrophe to Tyre, in 
chapters twenty-seven and twenty-eight of his book, 
might quite as well apply to the city on the Guadal- 
quivir: “Thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, 
a merchant of the people. . . . With thy wisdom and 
with thine understanding thou hast gotten thee riches 
. . . by thy great wisdom and by thy traffic hast 
thou increased thy riches and thine heart is lifted up.” 
But the prophet does not stop there. He goes on in 
a grim denunciation and warning of doom which was 
as literally carried out at Tarshish—witness the medi- 
tations of Jonah before he had the most notable traffic 
accident ever recorded—as at Tyre: “Because of 
the iniquity of thy traffick I will bring thee to ashes 
upon earth . . . . thou shalt be a terror, and never 
shalt thou be any more.” Oriental splendor and 
wealth, based upon the false premise of precious 


metals rather than upon solid industry and commerce, 
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led to the betrayal of the city by Phocean Greeks to 
the Carthaginians, and to-day even the site of the first 
and foremost civilized center in western Europe is 
lost beneath the silt and sands of the river, and we 
can only guess, though rather closely, as to its where- 
abouts. 

From the entry of Carthage to the time when 
Castile and Leon were united nominally by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella, the same tale of one 
race after another, each struggling more or less 
fiercely for the hidden wealth of the earth, was re- 
peated. Andalucia was drenched with blood, and civ- 
ilization progressed rather in spite of the handicap of 
gold than because it existed. In the vast turmoil and 
furnace heat of racial rivalries the Spanish people 
came slowly into being, fibered and minded of all 
their forebears, and splendidly enough contradicting 
in their character the ancient fiction that with such 
mixtures the bad overbalances the good. For from 
these sanguinary and contradictory beginnings grew 
a race which, notwithstanding its peculiarities and 
even anomalies of character, is in the large unusually 
wholesome, devout, straightforward and gifted. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SEVILLA, FLOWER OF SPAIN 


1 


No onk, however familiar with this queen of Span- 
ish cities, can interpret or define her. The very wit 
and spirit,—the sal andaluza—for which she has been 
noted these past five or six hundred years, forbids it. 
The only possible interpretation of wit is to be 
witty—and Sevilla is her own living interpretation. 
The stranger she so graciously receives, however, can 
at least register an appreciation of her beauty and 
charm far more profound than any words he can 
utter. 

There is but one proviso: one must be simpdtico. 
I can imagine no unkinder fate than to be marooned 
in a dashing, frankly hedonistic, ebullient community 
quick with charm and kindliness, and somehow miser- 
ably fail to walk the same road. There are some 
Americans, of course, who suffer thus. Two I en- 
countered last summer, both of them residents. The 
man, naturally enough, complained of the material 
rather peevishly, while the woman dealt vividly in 
atmosphere. Both were unanimous in a sweeping dis- 
like of all Andalucia—and neither knew anything of 
it save from a few casual car-window vistas. To-day 
the man is gone, and the woman, alas! grows no 


sweeter. 
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But, like Andalucia—like all the Spains, indeed— 
Sevilla is inimitable. The madrilefio’s proud boast, 
“De Madrid al cielo, y en el cielo un ventanillo para 
ver d Madrid (From Madrid to heaven and in heaven 
a little window from which to look down at Madrid),” 
is lightly laughed away by the sevillano who already 
lives in heaven—so a good many of both Spaniards 
and foreigners think. True, some do not enjoy the 
undeniably scorching summers, but a great deal can 
be said for a city which embodies sparkle, inherent 
good sense, a “fine temperance and harmony,” genial 
straightforwardness, and a lusty willingness to give 
both itself and others as much laughter and as little 
trouble as possible. In this aspect, perhaps, Sevilla 
is the most Spanish of all the cities in Spain, because 
it comes nearest to being, on a grand scale, typical of 
those virtues and nobilities, humors and graces which, 
as already indicated, make up some of the most salient 
qualities of Spanish character. 

In the smaller towns these qualities are obscured 
to some degree at least by the gravity a life of in- 
cessant hard work has imposed upon the heroic 
peasant. Make no mistake: the Spaniard of whatever 
class does not love—he does not even like—work. Our 
American fetish of work for work’s sake, and our 
Babbittish self-deception that work is always fun, is 
to him as impossible and as ugly as any other night- 
mare. He is a worker, nevertheless, tireless, admir- 
able, trustworthy, and within his limits, skilled. But 
he works to live, not the other way around; and to 
see him at leisure in Sevilla when the lamps twinkle 
out in the vast dark squares and mysterious streets; 


when the soft black sky overhead is bejeweled with 
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friendly stars inviting one to reach up and pluck them 
for his lady as ornaments for hair or breast; when the 
soft perfumed air stirs sleepily and the blood races 
hotly to the susurrant hum of the throbbing town—to 
see him then is to realize for the first time how much 
a fine capacity for joyous interludes of quiescence 
can do with life. For his is a city whose dignity is a 
mingling of charm and sweetness with the poise of a 
quick, all-sufficing intelligence, and the result is a de- 
light to know. No Triana shop-girl or drudge but car- 
ries herself with an air—and a flower in her hair; and 
no woman in all the rest of Spain but is honored to 
be miscalled a sevillana. In a word, Sevilla is the 
hidalga of cities: the perfectly aristocratic democrat, 
proud without arrogance, kind without condescension, 
old as she is immortally young and vivacious. And 
if at times there creeps into the story of the city a 
touch of sardonic humor or a tragic note, it is merely 
the bit of barm needed to add to the fulness and zest 
of life where the very saints were light-hearted 
and gay and more than one of the sinners grave as a 
saint should be. 

Sevilla has had plenty of both in her vivid and 
varied life since 1248 when Ferdinand the Saint tore 
her from Moorish arms, and loved her so truly he has 
stayed faithful even after death. He is still with her, 
there in the great silver casket in the Royal Chapel of 
the Cathedral; there to thrill the dullest imagination 
to the core on his birthdays, when the hollowed moun- 
tain of the edifice rings with the tramp of heavy feet, 
and the soldiers of the king march up the nave in 
serried fours, bayonets fixed, bugles all ablare. A 
sharp command, as the silken curtains glide noise- 
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lessly up and disclose the kingly Soldier-Saint with 
sword and scepter in hand, brings every rifle gleaming 
to the Present! The military band blares forth a tre- 
mendous martial anthem that stops the heart, yet sets 
every nerve shrieking for battle. The royal mummy 
seems to be trying to rise, struggling movelessly to 
raise that ponderous sword again. I have heard the 
Marseillaise played before Marshal Foch at the anni- 
versary of the Marne on the field of the Marne, by a 
band every man of whom had fought there, and I 
have heard the Sambre-et-Meuse played behind the 
embattled lines in shattered Belgium. No human be- 
ing could have heard either one without lusting for 
combat there and then regardless of odds. But I 
have never heard anything so tremendous as that 
thunderous anthem before the slumbering King. 
When it was over I was weak—emotionally spent. 

Sevilla does not, as a general thing, go to ex- 
tremes: there is too much in life without them. In 
fact, at many an unexpected spot one encounters evi- 
dence of a spirit of genial endeavor to persuade 
against them. On the wall of a house close to the 
river, in a treeless street where no bird has flown for 
centuries, but where the urchins who play about under 
the trees on the adjoining water-front can see it, I 
found a handsome tiled inscription: 


LAW 19 
September 1896 


Children: Do not deprive the birds of their 
liberty; do not martyrize them and do not de- 


stroy their nests. God rewards children who 
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protect the birds, and the law prohibits hunting 
them, destroying their nests and robbing them of 
their children. 


NO 8 DO* 


Some of the street names have anecdotal interest 
or suggestion which is as intriguing as it is betimes 
puzzling. Why was the Street of the Flea, so called? 
Was it a sweet old cleric who thought of calling a 
very ordinary and winding little byway the Street of 
the Love of God? The city is in full character also 
in the Street of the Head of Don Pedro, with its grim 
memory of the nocturnal street brawl in which Peter 
the Cruel killed his man, and was himself afterward 
beheaded in effigy by a fearless magistrate unable to 
touch the royal person. How Sevilla must have en- 
joyed the scandal and worshiped the dauntless judge! 
Here, as in Toledo and Granada, every stone tells its 
romantic or suggestive tale, though the shiny new 
commemorative white marble plaques with gilt let- 
ters, affixed all over the city on buildings frequently 
of anything but historic appearance, are in- 
structive rather than appealing. Yet even so, they 
stimulate, and many a noted figure lives again in 
them who would otherwise pass unnoted in his fa- 
miliar haunts. 

The charge has been laid against Sevilla that it 
maintains no intellectual life as does Madrid; that the 
material and sensuous dominate. To a considerable 
degree that is true, and the sevillano is content to 
transact business because he must, and then to bask 


* No me ha dejado (It [or She] has not deserted me). The rebus- 
motto of the “Very Noble, Very Loyal and Unconquered” city. 
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in the atmosphere of his city of light and flowers in 
whose narrow, tortuous streets dream centuries preg- 
nant with legend and history. In this case, however, 
as with most such generalities, there are intellectual 
elements in the city which, while they do not domi- 
nate, nevertheless are so powerful that they have at- 
tracted the foremost students in Spain itself and in- 
vestigators from all over the world. The tremendous 
Archives of the Indies, with their incalculable treas- 
ures of manuscript and printed works relating to the 
overseas possessions of Spain, the City Archives 
(equally rich on a small scale), the Columbian Li- 
brary of international fame, and the Provincial Mu- 
seum of Painting have stimulated research and effort 
in every country, and if the people do not perhaps 
know them so well or talk about them so much as they 
should, they are there awaiting the visit of the scholar 
and critic, and staffed by friendly, sympathetic men 
who welcome every opportunity to reveal and explain 
the treasures in their keeping. | 

Perhaps with this background, it will be somewhat 
easier to understand the change that transpired in the 
Spains when St. Ferdinand conquered the new Arab 
city. Sevilla rose to splendor in the period after Cor- 
doba fell—in the eleventh century, to be more par- 
ticular—and the Saint-King and his knights found it 
endowed with a peculiar, exotic charm and beauty of 
both form and color the more bewildering for their 
very ignorance of such matters. They discovered the 
palace of the Alcdzar, a gleaming jewel of many 
facets, and many another architectural masterpiece of 
decoration. For years the height of chivalry’s ambi- 


tion had been to force the Moor back, to make the 
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Cross wave above the Crescent from the Pyrenees to 
Tarifa. Spain had struggled with this problem for 
four hundred years, and now that the invader was 
penned into a single province and Muslim Spain was 
no more, Christian Spain, poor and crude and brusk 
though she was, held herself haughtily among the na- 
tions as the favorite child of the Church, and began 
to look about her with eyes which could perceive some- 
thing more than the turmoil of battle. 

The first thing the Castilians learned was that life 
was rich. There were other amusements less danger- 
ous than fighting, and quite as absorbingly interest- 
ing. The shrewd commercial tolerance of the Moor 
is historic; it is perhaps not quite so well understood 
that the chivalrous Spaniard made no attempt to 
harass his beaten enemy. The two peoples lived side 
by side, mingling laws and customs and blood to such 
an extent that the victorious Hispanic crudities grad- 
ually took on something of the suavity and polish of 
the Arab culture. It is an amazing story, one which 
would in all probability be impossible but for the ori- 
gins of both people. 

Our common American misconception of Spain 
as furiously bigoted, cruel with a fiendish inventive- 
ness and ruthless as the Devil himself is one of those 
ideas which has just sufficient basis to be much more 
plausible than the facts. But to any one who will 
take the trouble to look more or less carefully through 
Spanish history of both racial and ecclesiastical de- 
velopment, it must become clear very quickly that in- 
tolerance, cruelty, persecution and the dark cloud of 
the Inquisition were not essential parts of Spanish 


character. They were importations from France. 
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The man who could live peaceably side by side 
with his conquered conqueror, and intermarry with 
his blood while still pushing him back farther and 
farther; who could and did learn from him willingly 
and use his intellect and intelligence in any number 
of ways, could turn into the man who persecuted him 
only by reason of some unusually powerful influence 
exerted from the outside. It was not until the influ- 
ence of the French Cluniac monasteries penetrated 
deeply into Spain that the Spanish attitude toward 
the conquered people underwent a modification and 
culminated in the Inquisition, which proved its iniqui- 
tous folly as a political and economic measure by 
ruining the country for centuries. Moreover, the 
Spaniard of to-day, and especially the sevillano, is 
not cruel as we understand the term, is not bigoted 
despite his devoutness (when, as is becoming more un- 
common, he pays much attention to matters religious), 
and vastly prefers to give his character sway each in 
his individual way, molesting no one. The very Afri- 
can embroglio, which has been so ghastly a thing for 
the country in recent years, is loathed by every true 
Spaniard and has been carried on solely as a matter 
of pride and necessity. 

To return from this divagation to the Sevilla of 
St. Ferdinand and the quick growth of a new mixed 
culture upon the ruins of the Moorish, it is not neces- 
sary to trace every step. And then across the page 
flashes the figure of that most astonishing of all Span- 
ish monarchs, Peter the Cruel, a man whose gory and 
saturnine record is nevertheless gemmed with gleams 
of tragic humor as amazing still as they were when the 


king perpetrated them. Yet even Peter helped in 
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developing both the city and southern Spain, and the 
Alcazar, which he restored and made his royal resi- 
dence, is the evidence of his skill and wisdom in per- 
petuating so splendid a flower as Moorish decorative 
art. Philip II referred to Peter as “the Just,” and 
the seat in a corner of the main courtyard of the Al- 
c4zar where the semi-Oriental king used to sit admin- 
istering justice is still indicated by the guide-books. 
Peter did, indeed, endeavor to control the exactions 
of the upper classes and protect the workers, but his 
success in either direction was not especially notable. 

Between his reign and that of the Catholic Kings, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, no great political or religious 
event disturbed the tranquility of the city, and it con- 
tinued to grow steadily, if slowly. But with the ac- 
cession of these strong and gifted monarchs, the sec- 
ond greatest event in history transpired with Sevilla 
as its focus. Columbus returned here from his first 
voyage. The effect was electric. Already the Gua- 
dalquivir had been the source of much of the city’s 
activity. Now it was the main artery connecting the 
heart of Spain with the New World, and soon the 
blood that flowed south from the heart returned up 
that same artery transformed into an argent and 
golden tide. The city was the capital of a country 
not only nominally united by its sovereigns but com- 
pacted by its overseas vision, and swiftly leaped for- 
ward as the principal seaport and most important 
center. With the abounding but factitious prosperity 
that poured in from the Americas, Sevilla suddenly 
developed that intellectual and artistic life which ap- 
parently absorbed her vitality for centuries afterward, 


and gave to posterity such a quantity and perfect 
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flower of genius as the world had seldom before wit- 
nessed, The list is long and formidable, and includes 
not only great poets, dramatists, painters, sculptors 
and men of means and culture who fostered the arts 
and letters, but able soldiers, colonial administrators 
and seamen whose mere names awaken fragrant or 
malodorous memories, all tinged with something of 
the romantic and roseate which has marked their city 
in even its least happy times. 


5 


On my table lies open “a book curious, savory, and 
of good ensample, as much in whatever touches His- 
tory as with regard to the grandeurs of Sevilla,” if 
one is to believe the Censura y Aprobacion of Lucas 
Gracian, who read the manuscript in 1587, before 
the King granted “copyright” for ten years. Fray 
Alonso Morgado, presbyter, who leisurely consumed 
ten years in preparation and writing, gathered a num- 
ber of interesting facts regarding his favorite city, 
Sevilla, and Philip II is to be thanked to-day for 
having granted permission for the printing of the 
book. 

Beginning with the causes of the Flood, Fray 
Alonso weaves a tale largely sacerdotal myth until he 
reaches Moorish times. There he drops Hercules 
and the Roman Emperors for the city we can still 
catch glimpses of to-day as we go about through it. 
In Book I, Chapter II, he observes grimly: “But 
not being able a second time to resist so victorious an 
army, those of Sevilla—Heaven appearing against 


them for their sins—surrendered, and Abdalaziz en- 
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tered the city . . . this time Sevilla remaining in 
the power of the Moors for a period of five hundred 
and fourteen years, in the which was the destruction 
of Spain, until the year of a thousand and two hun- 
dred and forty and eight, in which the King Don 
Ferdinand Third surnamed the Saint won it. . . . 
Later the Moors corrupted Sevilla’s most ancient 
name of Hispalis, calling it Hisbilia, after which the 
Christians corrupting it further, called it Sevilla.” 

Don Alonso concludes his tale of the conquest, 
which is mostly very dry reading, with an illuminating 
list of the King’s principal chiefs. “First the Holy 
King Don Fernando, and his sons the Prince Don 
Alonso, and the Princes Don Enrique and Don 
Fadrique, and his brother Don Alonso, Lord of Mo- 
lina.” In the catalogue which follows are the three 
Grand Masters of the Orders of Santiago, Calatrava 
and Alcantara, the Archbishop of Santiago, the 
Bishops of Cordoba and Coria, “Mahomad King of 
Granada,” and the King of Aragon. The famous 
Garci Pérez, Diego Lopez de Haro, Admiral Remon 
Bonifaz, and an altogether gallant crew of the stoutest 
fighters in the world, made up the leaders of an army 
which thus went into battle under the benediction of 
the Church Militant and the example and guidance of 
a Moorish ally as well as of Christian kings and 
knights. 

Of the purely Moorish city the King divided up 
among his followers, and repopulated with Castilian 
adherents from his various provinces and allied king- 
doms, very little remains visible now, but in Don 
Alonso’s time, less than three hundred and fifty years 


after the reconquest, there was a great deal. In a 
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fascinating chapter entitled, “Of the Climate of Se- 
villa, of the structure and adornment of its houses, of 
the dress of the urban population, and of the Baths, 
which are in it. Chap. 8,” the good presbyter tells of 
a warm humid climate which caused the houses to be 
made low so as to allow free passage of “the ayres 
which enter” and cool them. We see with him those 
open patios, free of the “Sun which the better bathes 
the streets,” patios which interested him greatly be- 
cause of their brilliant tiling, which the careful house- 
holders took “great care in having always very clean; 
with the which, and with the awnings overhead that 
the sun enter not nor the heat in summer, and espe- 
cially because of the freshness of the fountains,” they 
were a source of health as well as delight. 

“Not a woman of Sevilla,”’ he rambles on, “‘covers 
herself with a mantle of wool; all is transparent Silk, 
Taffeta, Marafia, Chiffon, and at least Serge. They 
use much in their dressing Silk, Threads, Embroid- 
eries . . . of many colors. The use of small hats 
greatly adds to their grace.” Here the excellent fa- 
ther’s humanity completely runs away with him, and he 
_ paints a vivid little miniature of the Sevillian woman 
of all time so clearly it is astonishing his clerical su- 
periors did not censor it. “And so they make a gallant 
appearance, and their elegance is renowned through- 
out the kingdom, especially for the grace in which 
they are so luxuriant, and the way they cover their 
faces with their mantas, and look with one eye. And 
especially are they very sweet smelling, and very 
clean, and of all modesty, and gallant with Gold and 
Pearls.” For a presbyter, he had at least one excel- 


lent eye. 
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Having proved his vision, the author proceeds 
serenely on his way, cataloguing the various grandeurs 
of the city, amiably mixing history with the pres- 
ent, but always striking off pictures which linger. 
“Never another Prince in the world,” he boasts, “has 
a city which, in so small a space and distance, includes 
so much and such sumptuous edifices where so much 
Gold and Silver is enclosed, nor that produces such 
rents or has so many other excellences and grandeurs.” 
To prove it, he recites a list of noted buildings, 
beginning with the Cathedral and Archiepiscopal 
Palace and concluding with the Mint, the Bank of 
Sevilla and the Custom-House for Oil. 


3 


Standing one day in a doorway of the Cathedral 
chatting with the amiable cynic Ricardo, one of its 
sacristans, I saw a tile fall from a roof across the 
street. Ricardo laughed and pointed back at the 
chapel of San Antonio, where I had been studying 
Murillo’s great canvas of the Saint’s vision: the in- 
fant Christ descending into his outstretched arms. 

“The Vision,’ chuckled Ricardo, his dark eyes 
contracted with amusement. “Pues”—waving his 
hand expressively—“you know only the story the 
priests tell.” 

There was such a world of scorn in his reference 
to the clergy that I showed my surprise. Again he 
chuckled, but his eyes dilated, and the curve of his 
full lips flattened a little. “No priestship for me, 
Sefior! I studied theology until the girls saw me, and 
then—well, then it was all off,” he concluded in the 


meaty Sevillian vernacular. 
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“What’s the matter with the story the priests 
tell?” I demanded, concluding that wisdom forbade 
further divagation into Ricardo’s career. 

“Eh? Oh! It is good for the chapel, of course. 
But of a truth, now, this Saint was a terrible zama- 
cuco. He used to go mooning around not thinking 
at all; just dreaming about clasping the Sacred Child. 
One day he was going along the street absorbed as 
usual, when a fellow who was fixing a roof, like this 
one across the way, tumbled off. San Antonio 
glanced up just in time to see a figure shooting down 
at him from Heaven. Instantly he saw the Infant 
Jesus. He threw out his arms to catch Him, and 
shouted “Cristo Salvador! or something like that. 
When they revived him, he was positive of it. So 
that’s the basis of the story they tell. Anyway,” 
Ricardo added, with a prodigious wink, “he did see 
something!” 

St. Anthony, though patronage of lovers is not 
strictly his business, has been adopted by the ciga- 
rreras, almost all of whom wear his medal about their 
necks. Ricardo, an especially intelligent and sophis- 
ticated specimen of the cynicism mingled with faith 
which touches so many Spaniards, both scoffs at the 
Saint and his devotees, and secretly reveres him. 
Gleefully the fellow wrote down for me the ribald 
coplas or couplets he declared to be the cigarreras’ 
nightly prayer to the Saint, broke off short and il- 
lustrated the devotion with which San Antonio is 
regarded by many young girls. One evening as Ri- 
cardo was collecting the money left in the Saint’s alms 
box during the day, he found two pesetas tightly 


wrapped in a bit of paper. Curious to know why the 
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money should be thus concealed, he unwrapped the 
coins carefully. On the inner side of the paper was 
written in a girlish hand which shook slightly: “San 
Antonio—if you do not send a novio to my window 
to-night, I will take your medal from my neck and 
throw it down the well.” Though I sensed the trag- 
edy of a lover needed to prevent the unwelcome suit 
of a novio chosen by the girl’s father, Ricardo hooted 
at me and said something very blunt about girls in 
general and cigarreras in particular choosing for 
themselves and taking the consequences with perfect 
aplomb. 

Such a man—and Sevilla is full of them—is as 
needful to an understanding of all sides of the urban 
character as one’s eyes. It might be almost said. the 
town is three-dimensional everywhere in its interest: 
a city of great present physical charm, a city of count- 
less legends and historic drama, and a mystical city 
in which the most casual of incidents—such as a fall- 
ing tile and an irresponsible but alert personality— 
can sweep away at one rush present, historic past and 
ordinary legend, making quick for us with extraordi- 
nary vividness purely imaginary themes of religious 
fancy or folk-lore. 

The aroma of the city is best glimpsed in the 
lovely section at the southern extremity where, from 
the rear of the Alcazar, one park after another ex- 
tends far to the south. It is here, in the exquisite 
reaches of the Maria Luisa Park and the Santelmo 
Palace Garden, perfumed and bosky, that the great 
Ibero-American Exposition Buildings have been 
planned, not, as in America, with an eye to tearing 


them down as soon as possible, but for the future. 
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Looking toward the street of the Serpents, with the beautiful plateresque 
Ayuntamiento on the left 


The grounds of the Ibero-American Exposition are to be a part of the 
permanent park system of Sevilla 
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Vast paved squares cooled with triumphant fountains 
and given a sweetly virginal air with little plots of 
curtseying Madonna lilies, are flanked by the Palaces 
of Fine Art and Ancient Art. Away to one side the 
enormous Plaza de Espafia sweeps its graceful curves 
around exposition buildings in the modern style yet 
harking back to Moorish antecedents with slim towers 
which strive to prick holes in the hovering, cloudless 
azure. Here a fence or balustrade all of varicolored 
majolica loiters along the upper edge of an embank- 
ment whose darkly verdant scarp is embossed with 
myriad tiny flowerets. There a delicate little grove 
embays the handsome adapted Gothic of the Royal 
Pavilion. Hidden away in delightful nooks in the 
trees and shrubbery are such pools as that over which 
the Quintero brothers preside benignly, and exquisite 
little circular basins, all marvelously tiled with minia- 
ture scenes from the lives of Don Quijote and Sancho 
in one and a vivid series of bull-fight snapshots in an- 
other. In these surroundings the United States 
Building, eventually to be the Consulate, finds no 
easy architectural conquest nor any very special 
pride. 

Between the Park and the Alcazar is the ornate 
Fabrica de Tabacos, the scene of so many literary 
hysterics. The famous cigarreras are still there—some 
three thousand of them—for the most part quite com- 
monplace sevillanas with no more of the sal of their 
city than their drudging sisters in other menial tasks. 
Babies, to be sure, are plentiful in the Fabrica, but 
what of it? And as machinery is gradually replacing 
manual work, the cigarrera, with all the labyrinth of 


picturesque legend time has woven about her and her 
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love-affairs, will eventually join the picaresque hero- 
ines of other centuries. Cigarette girls and babies 
alike are a phase of Spanish life upon which alto- 
gether too much emphasis has been laid by the self- 
righteous, who overlook the fact that bastardy in 
Spain is no such mean and sordid affair as it is in an 
American mill-town whose suffocating atmosphere is 
damp with repulsive elements. To the one there are 
flowers and phrases and at the least some distinction 
in the tragic blunder; to the other the chill of a north- 
ern climate and the sweaty bestiality we do not talk 
much about. : 

Of all the great buildings in Sevilla, three inter- 
pret the spirit of the city past and present better 
than all the others together, though here and there 
one flashes a revealing glimpse of Andalucian char- 
acter. ‘The Caridad, or Charity Hospital, is an ex- 
ample. A wild young blade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Don Miguel de Mafiara, saw his own funeral 
one night, with his own face staring up at him, and 
promptly abandoned his dissipated ways, building the 
great hospital as part of his atonement for a wasted 
youth. Fortunately Murillo happened to be a friend 
of his, and received the commission to decorate the 
walls. ‘The tremendous canvases which resulted at- 
tracted the Napoleonic conquerors a century and a 
half later, and now there are only six left of the eleven 
Murillo painted. We may smile if we will at the 
modernness of the notion that building a hospital and 
entering a monastery compensated for the past, but 
in its essence both building and penance are merely 
the expression of the tenaciously held Spanish belief 


that there is no unpardonable sin. 
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The Cathedral, I think, may be ranked at the head 
of the interpretative buildings, because for so many 
centuries it represented the most solid and enduring 
features of Spanish life. It can have no place here, 
unfortunately, because of the magnitude of its sug- 
gestiveness and grandeur, and none at all but partial 
consideration as one manifestation of Spanish eccle- 
siastical architecture, along with several other impor- 
tant cathedrals and churches set apart because of 
their architectural significance. 

The Alcazar, on the other hand, often restored 
and repaired and altered, expresses as a whole the 
restless activity which is so contradictory a phenome- 
non in leisurely Hispanic life. Forty years ago the 
Englishman Lomas uttered heresy about the Alcazar 
which nobody heeded, but which is in large measure 
true. “It is just a great house,” he said, “of southern 
and somewhat ancient construction, with a number of 
square rooms and courts, arranged and decorated af- 
ter Arab models as far as was possible in the case of 
a building designed to fulfill the requirements of west- 
ern civilization . . . an exceedingly clever reproduc- 
tion of beautiful and artful forms, [but] not as their 
best possible setting forth or type.” 

Much of the structure as it stands to-day was due 
to Pedro el Cruel, who reared it as a combination of 
palace and fortress upon the ruins of Roman and 
Moorish citadels which formed a very important part 
of the city’s defenses. To this day its massive outer 
walls are stark and unprepossessing, giving not the 
slightest hint of the beauty within. Not even when 
one enters the Patio de las Banderas is there any 


suggestion. Not until the Garden of Maria de Pa- 
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dilla and the courtyard of the royal guards are crossed 
does one come suddenly upon the brilliant facade of 
the inner palace. 

Here is exemplified in appropriately romantic 
surroundings the magnificent effect of the stalactite 
friezes in which the warm and color-loving fancy of 
the Moor found happy expression. The general style 
of the entrance, however, is more nearly old Persian 
or Sassanian than Moorish, while the great portal 
proper has a distinctly Egyptian flavor in its square 
arch and massive hewn stones. This noble entrance, 
and the palace as a whole, thrill one with the possibil- 
ities of Mudéjar work. King Peter was responsible 
for most of the best of it, as he was for the order 
which brought his structural materials from ancient 
edifices in Sevilla, from the ruined palace-town of 
Az-Zahra, from Cérdoba, and even from distant Va- 
lencia. 

Within, the different rooms are grouped about 
courts of varying sizes and pretensions. The Court 
of the Maidens—was it, indeed, where young virgin 
slaves used to be sold?—is the largest and most beau- 
tiful, with rich arabesques framing the windows, and 
a portico whose ceiling and walls are a bewildering 
maze of geometric wood, plaster and tiles in colors so 
vivid they may fairly be described as garish. The 
doors, instead of being hinged, are swung upon 
pintles let into sockets above and below. Here, per- 
haps to greater advantage than anywhere else, we 
may gather something of the effectiveness of the orig- 
inal Cérdoba. Looking straight at the door, no one 
can fail to be impressed by the intricacy of its lavish 


carving, brilliant color, inlays of ivory and strong 
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gilding, however much taste may be offended by the 
too-lavish display. 

If the visitor to the Alcdzar has not yet seen the 
Alhambra—and it is a serious mistake to see the 
former first unless one is a close student of such decor- 
ation and knows the difference between original and 
imitation—the rooms of the Sevillian structure are all 
but over-powering. They startle with their blaze of 
scarlet and blue and white, black and gold, brown and 
green; with their artesonado ceilings; their azulejos 
(tiles) of myriad hues and other myriad subtle under- 
tones of iridescence. Woven into and through all this 
is an astounding multiplication of wholly extraneous 
Renaissance decoration. The whole makes a chapter 
in the story of Spanish art unmatched anywhere else 
in the Peninsula for vividness, lacy beauty or in- 
equality. 

In Maria’s gardens, fragrant and bosky, stretches 
the long tank where the beautiful morganatic wife of 
Peter used to bathe, and where the saturnine King 
was wont at times to watch his courtiers toast the lady 
with the water in which she and her ladies had just 
frolicked. Whether or not it is true, the story of the 
one daring courtier, who the King saw did not drink, 
is typically Andalucian. Peter turned his menacing 
eye upon the noble and questioned. “Sire,” responded 
the gallant, “I do not taste the sauce for fear I might 
covet the partridge.” I have always wondered what 
the King’s face was like when he heard. 

The present sovereigns use the Alcazar as their 
royal residence when in Sevilla, as has every other 
Spanish ruler since Peter’s time, and it is pleasant to 


think of the vast gardens with their riotous beauty, 
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their trick fountains, their perfume-laden atmosphere 
and shimmer of golden oranges, as the playground of 
generation after generation of royal children, for 
whom its variegated history has neither meaning nor 
terror. 

Third of the great structures which interpret the 
city is the whimsically named Casa de Pilatos, or Pi- 
late’s House. In 1520 Don Pedro Enriquez, Marques 
de Tarifa, made a pious pilgrimage to Jerusalem with 
a band of Franciscan monks, and while there studied 
the supposed house of Pilate. On his return he built 
the huge rambling structure which followed the de- 
cadent Saracenic style popular at the time among 
traveled and cultured Spaniards. Before the palace 
was finished the Marquis died, and his widow finished 
it. Sometime afterward their son, the Duke of AI- 
calé, Don Fernando, turned the vast structure into 
a museum and library, to which Pope Pius V contrib- 
uted a number of statues, not inaptly described by a 
Spanish guide-book as “portentous examples,” 
though I doubt they are all of the “best period.” The 
descendents of the family, the Dukes of Medinaceli, 
still own the palace, which is now one of the show 
places of the older city, distinguished for the beauty 
of its fine stairway and magnificent tiles, quite the 
equals, I believe after close study, of those which have 
given the Convent of Santa Paula its fame. As a 
whole the palace is a vivid example of realism and 
strength in which the subtleties of a genuinely culti- 
vated taste had small share. 

Other worth-while and storied houses and palaces, 
churches and public buildings there are by the score, 


from the now ungilded Tower of Gold to the House 
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of the Ghost, but the chief delight of Sevilla and the 
most unspoiled manifestations of its charm and life 
are to be found in its tortuous streets and private 
patios. Stroll along the Sierpes, where no vehicle 
ever penetrated but crowds surge back and forth in 
the narrow lane between clubs, shops and cafés. Over- 
head spread awnings to exclude the scorching midday, 
making a cool airy tunnel where one sees all Sevilla, 
and where it is still buen costumbre to regard the 
passing “salted” sevillana with grave fixed admira- 
tion and murmur to her frankly: “How lovely!’ Or 
motor out along the Delicias in the cool of the eve- 
ning, when the lovely daughters of the city of light flit 
past, brilliant moths against a sky glorious with gold, 
gray and crimson, winging their way through air per- 
fumed with orange and rose, mimosa and lily, and the 
nightingales along the river in the dim background 
warble plaintively. 

When the soft black night shuts down, the city 
awakens, and the patios reveal not only the charm and 
beautiful utility of this southern type of architecture, 
but the scope and delicacy of Andalucian family life. 
It would be hard to imagine anything more exquisite 
of its sort than a Sevillian patio of the kind to be seen 
in every slumbrous side-street. Rich and poor, com- 
moner and noble alike have evolved from the old 
Moorish pattern an open-air living-room where the 
family life focuses, and the most casual passer-by may 
look right into the heart of the home. No grim, for- 
bidding doors protect these perfumed shrines as at 
Toledo. Only superbly hand-wrought verjas—open- 
work iron grills—screen off the street, and render all 


the more alluring the picture within of tiled pavement 
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and fountain, swept about by a graceful colonnade, 
and luxuriant with little palms, roses, and a great 
vine of mature dignity that spreads its glossy green 
and purple up and up and up over gallery and col- 
umn and window until it vanishes into the night— 
sometimes with a big, vividly colored macaw swinging 
among its branches, or a gilded cage flirtatiously 
dangling where it catches every eye. Nowhere else 
in Spain is there the same insistent temptation to 
peep, even to pry, into a domesticity that fortunately 
not only can bear scrutiny but that rarely has any- 
thing to conceal. 

And always, but especially in the soft diaphanous 
nights of early spring, when a benignly rotund moon 
soars above these half-lighted patios, peering into 
them with the white face of a plump and kindly nun, 
when the sparrows twitter sleepily and the flutter of 
the pigeons’ wings is a mere whisper in the echoing 
streets, Sevilla has a beauty that is painful, a charm 
and witchery not to be withstood. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BOTH SIDES OF THE MEDAL 


1 

To BE quite true to Spain, any description of the 
national character must alternately glow and congeal, 
exaggerate and understate. Unless one can agree at 
the beginning with the ancient proverb—‘‘Bow low, 
or not at all!’—the endeavor to sketch, be it ever so 
lightly, such an individual people is not worth while. 
For the fact is that contradiction is of the very essence 
of Spain. The French invented the admirable saw 
about the defects of one’s qualities, and while one 
turns cold and sincerely damning before certain chap- 
ters of Spanish history, one can not forget that the 
very flaws of some of the most noted characters in 
the Peninsular story were the moving causes of their 
greatness. 

To make this both clear and entirely convincing to 
the reader who has no knowledge of the language or 
personality of Spain as a background, and who for 
obvious reasons can not orientate himself by diurnal 
contact with the people on the spot, is a task for ge- 
nius. Indeed, so thoroughly individualistic is the 
Spaniard that he frequently can not make himself in- 
telligible to his own. “From Burgos to the sea 
[northward] lies naught but stupidity,” is the rasp- 


ing comment of one part of the country upon an- 
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other. The Asturian and Basque thus harshly dis- 
missed look with silent grim suspicion upon fluent 
Castilian and ebullient Andalucian. The latter laughs 
at both, and the sober Catalan shakes his head over 
them all, knowing himself the least understood. 

Possibly Cervantes was thinking of this when he 
wrote: “Cada uno es cémo Dios le hizo, y aun peor 
muchas veces.” A very neat characterization indeed: 
“Fivery one is the way God made him, and even more 
so at times.” It is the dominant note of individual 
character, as has been pointed out already, which 
makes the real Spain infinitely more than a mere 
physical territory: it makes it a psychological condi- 
tion, a metaphysical realm, unique and peerless. This 
has also been the chief reason why other peoples have 
so rarely been able to penetrate the strange admixture 
of common sense and sentiment, idealism and prac- 
ticality, mysticism and harsh realism, keen thinking 
and downright dullness of comprehension to anything 
but personal issues, which have always marked the 
daily life of the Peninsula. 

For a parallel we must go to astronomy. For 
centuries the astronomers have been looking at the 
moon so intently that the veriest schoolboy knows all 
about it—on the one side turned toward us. This 
knowledge is, of course, not very useful to the school- 
boy or, in the large, to the average man, but still a 
contribution. Yet there must be another side to the 
moon. Science assures us that if a thing has one side 
it necessarily has another. But we are persuaded by 
that same science that so long as present laws main- 
tain control of the universe, we can not see the dark 


or hidden side. It is not strange, then, that we have 
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generally ceased to consider the other possible aspects 
of the moon at all. 

For centuries the world has seen the side of Spain 
the Spaniard has chosen to turn visibly toward it. We 
have known from the beginnings of intercourse with 
the Peninsula, back in Punic days, those many things 
we have been permitted to see broadly, and we have 
largely misunderstood them because we were not per- 
mitted to see what lay beyond and behind them. And 
the Spaniard, wholly consistent in his inconsistency, 
has remained for whole millennia as taciturn about 
himself as he is loquacious in many other ways. Even 
where it would have benefited him as well as the world 
to have explained, he has haughtily held his tongue. 
“My dignity and significance do not permit me to ex- 
plain,’ remarks a character in Pérez Galdés’ Fortu- 
nata y Jacinta with entire sincerity. With all the evi- 
dence of Spanish greatness of mind and achievement 
at our doors we—who have offended more perhaps 
than any other nation intimately concerned with 
Spain—notwithstanding our growing interest in a 
score of ways, have remained woefully, contentedly 
ignorant. 

The obverse of the medal of Peninsular charac- 
ter—as churrigueresque in many ways as late Spanish 
architecture—is of course the inevitable Pan y Toros 
(Bread and Bulls). Visible, obtrusive, historic, the fa- 
miliar ring of it harks back to the Roman cry for 
“Bread and Circuses.” Both, to some extent, sprang 
from the necessity of keeping the vulgar belly full 
and the vulgar mind amused. A well-fed populace 
stages no revolts—and history is witness to the cause 


the Spaniard has always had to rebel against his mis- 
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government from time immemorial. Spanish politics 
are not politics at all in the true sense, because of their 
theoretical abstractions and lack of practicality, and 
the only government which has in historic times really 
‘represented the mass opinion of the country was the 
recent one which kept it out of the World War and 
thus laid the foundations for a real advance and pros- 
perity. 

The reverse of the medal is the no less vital and 
hardly less obvious low relief of Bells and Religion— 
and they are antipodal. To-day, naturally, both sides 
of the picture are somewhat battered and blurred, 
many of the fine edges chipped or blunted. The es- 
sentials, none the less, remain as they have been for 
more than two millennia—as they undoubtedly will 
continue to remain in all probability for an indefinite 
future, unless the flux of modern luxuries melts the 
heroic, durable Spanish character into as uncountable, 
chaotic and unrecognizable a clinker as our own, or, 
as will be seen later, youth enters the equation. The 
renaissance Don Angel Ganivet foresaw thirty years 
ago is here, but out of the turbulence and kaleido- 
scopic unrest of the present no accurate prophecy or 
synthesis is as yet to be precipitated by either analogy 
or argument. 

How far either face of the medal can trace back 
to those dim origins already sketched in a previous 
chapter, and how far what we know may be laid to 
the same natural processes of development which have 
worked in all European countries, no one can say. 
But this is true: that in whatever place or class he 
lives, the Spaniard maintains toward life a calm re- 


straint and sober philosophy which enables him gen- 
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erally to realize that living is not mere accomplishment 
or emotional experience in itself, but the preparation 
for, the precious way toward, it. The prize is little, 
the struggle all, in other words. He knows, too, bet- 
ter than to permit materialities to defraud him of his 
right to live, free and joyous; and whether or not we 
agree that he has solved his problem as well as it could 
be solved, we must grant him the factor of a solid 
satisfaction with what he has done. 

And he has done much. The criticism of the psy- 
chologist Ellis—‘““The love of idleness as a back- 
ground for the manifestation of violent energy, 
everywhere noted among savages, has always been 
pronounced in the Spaniard; he has little natural ap- 
titude for sustained and detailed labor”—proves when 
studied carefully to be one of those pieces of meticu- 
lous writing which fails to absolve the author from 
the charge of conveying a totally wrong impression 
to the casual reader, as any one who thinks can readily 
see. 

Who tills the fields, tends the vines, produces the 
lead, regulates irrigation, operates the railways, keeps 
the roads in repair, feeds the people and does all the 
myriad other things only to be accomplished by sus- 
tained and detailed work? If one fails to see the man 
actually at work, at least one can see the achievement, 
and Spain has everywhere achieved. And I, by get- 
ting up early enough, have more than once seen the 
plowman, long hours before the first crack of dawn, 
laboriously striking his fertilizing iron into the cool 
womb of earth, leading his oxen with a dim smoky lan- 
tern! What if this lazy idle fellow, unable to withstand 


sustained toil, does loll for hours in a café during the 
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heat of the day? He may not have a “natural apti- 
tude for sustained labor,” yet seed-time and harvest 
follow each other in Spain as surely as they do in 
these United States, as inevitably and inerrantly as 
the slow red oxen crease the fallow behind their plod- 
ding, lantern-bearing master. Be it in agriculture or 
mechanics, sustained, detailed work goes steadily on, 
and if the Spaniard works only because he is com- 
pelled by necessity to do so, it nevertheless remains 
true that he works with a slow and uniform precision 
which, though far from efficient as we gauge effi- 
ciency, still supplies his wants and has as its witnesses 
of past effort and present fruition the civilization of a 
whole continent and a gainful production which is 
making the signs of prosperity and comfort every- 
where manifest. 

Wherever one goes in Spain to-day, on foot or by 
motor, in the puffy little way-trains that wander 
loosely through the fields and climb about impossible 
crags like so many native goats, or in one of the 
diligencias left over, forgotten, from picaresque days 
of tradition, the contradiction that is Spanish charac- 
ter alike for soil and people, tells the paradoxical 
truth as in no other land—vast, horizonless, empty 
acres, manless and void, yet pregnant with fruitful- 
ness; desolate and arid and rich, beautiful and fasci- 
nating with a harsh but splendid delicacy of color in 
the blaze of the fiercest light known to man. Grave, 
dignified, taciturn-loquacious men and women, al- 
ways preoccupied yet never too busy to be courteous 
and at one’s disposal, move through this scene with a 
fine distinction and heroic calm, individual to the last 
bearded man and the least impressive woman, distin- 


guished even in unimportance. 
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Lo que ha de ser, ne puede faltar, is a pessimisti- 
cally characteristic proverb whose corollary—“No hay 
mds remedio”—gives a picture eloquent and econom- 
ical of line, but not wholly true. ‘What must be, will 
be,” and “There’s no help for it” seem to argue a peo- 
ple gloomy in temperament, brutishly resigned and 
making no struggle against fate. Yet this very peo- 
ple, pessimistic and impractical at times though it be, 
can cry with Santa Teresa that 


“Tiene tan divinas mafias 
que en un tan acerbo trance 
sale triunfando del lance 
obrando grandes hazaiias.” 


It can jibe with Sancho Panza, “El consejo de la 
mujer vale poco, y el que no lo toma es loco,” or satir- 
ize its own lust for maintaining appearances by such 
biting aphorisms as “La capa todo lo tapa,” or “Esto 
de ser ladron no es arte mecdnico, sino liberal.” 

This “glorious and prodigious Virgin, Mother, 
and Mystic Doctor, Santa Teresa de Jesus,” as Fray 
Rafael Forcada called her in 1673 when he granted 
license to Don Martin Gelabert of Barcelona for the 
publication of her letters, possessed such a remarkable 
admixture of shrewd common sense with her spiritual 
qualities that she took rank during her life among the 
foremost prelates of her day, and after her work was 
done achieved a sainthood deserved and lasting. She 
knew, and could amply express, the character of her 
own people, and the stanza quoted, however badly I 


have translated it below, shows her as believing firmly 
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in the mighty sub-strain of soundness beneath all the 
superficial equivocations. She reads the Spaniards as 
a people having 


“Such a divine skill it boasts 
That every direst risk 
Always it conquers brisk, 

Working of wonders hosts.” 


Sancho was not thinking of her when he made him- 
self immortal by declaring that ““A woman’s counsel 
is worth little, and he who refuses it is a fool.” Satire 
indeed, from a people so steeped in adages they can 
scarcely tell the time of day without observing that 
“God betters the hours.” Why, for such a race, 
should not “‘the cape cover everything,” and “this art 
of being a thief is not mechanical but liberal” be true 
to the last implication? 

Somewhat startling as the adage about thieving 
may seem to us North Americans, it is essentially 
Spanish, for sordidness is the thing farthest from the 
minds of a people who habitually practise what Cal- 
deron pithily expressed as “la cortesia tenerla con 
quien la tenga (courtesy to the courteous).” In 
another passage the great dramatic poet dryly ob- 
serves that “the hat and the dollar are friend-makers.”’ 
Again the reverse of the medal—and how close the 
seventeenth-century Spanish mind and the twentieth- 
century North American! Indeed, it makes not the 
slightest difference what phase of either character or 
life be considered, some aphorism covers the obvious, 
and another equally trenchant offsets it like a weight 
in the balance. 


Under all these sayings, however, whether sar- 
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donic or gracious, there is a solid common sense based 
on the qualities of both people and culture. If “the 
woman and the friar appear to disadvantage in the 
street,” that sage pronouncement is countered at least 
in part by the thought that it is best to have “neither 
a good friar for a friend nor a bad one for an enemy.” 
And although Spain has built up her monarchy with 
infinite toil and pain through more than a millennium 
of unremitting effort, and in a sense worships the 
work of her hands accordingly, it is none the less true 
that the only vividly lasting and invincible thing in 
the Peninsula is not an institution of any sort but the 
individual man or woman who has to live under it. 
Some years ago one of the deputies addressing the 
Cortes could say without fear of contradiction: “Here 
is nothing so lofty as the lower classes!’ And this, 
naturally, can be balanced instantly by Maeztt’s 
blunt stroke at egotism in his remark about “unneces- 
sary affirmation of personalities.” 

What are we to think of such a people, and how 
are we, aliens, to reconcile the strangely antagonistic 
features of a national character indifferent to suffer- 
ing and tenderly human, pitilessly just and severe in 
punishment and eager to pardon unostentatiously af- 
terward to satisfy its outraged sense of mercy? Is 
it, as Havelock Ellis asserts, that those multiple ap- 
parent contradictions coalesce into harmony because 
the Spaniard is manifesting them through the charac- 
ter of an “aboriginally primitive race which . . . has 
retained through every stage of development an un- 
usual degree of the endowment of fresh youth, of 
elemental savagery, with which it started”? I think 


not. 
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The Spanish sociologist Salillas takes somewhat 
this view when he says the women of his country are 
“tame savages.” Like many other generalities, this is 
true, but it takes a deal of understanding, first of all, 
naturally, of the word itself. It is only, in fact, if we 
grant Salillas the right to use the word “savages” as 
a somewhat euphuistic term of approbation, that we 
can understand him at all, or realize that the virtues 
of which Spanish womanhood is the somewhat arro- 
gant treasury are “savage” rather than highly civil- 
ized ones. 

The same treatment might, indeed, be made of 
the whole race, yet it is not, I feel, wholly true. The 
qualities of an unspoiled, youthful spontaneity com- 
bined with dignity, rare pride and personal charm, are 
by no means only those of savages. Where the latter 
is too often brutish and depends largely upon taboo 
as his ruling convention, the Spaniard worships cos- 
tumbre (convention) only to change it to suit his con- 
venience. His contradictions of nature, therefore, 
are more those of modern sophisticated—or even pre- 
cocious—adolescence than of a “primitive race,” and 
the peculiar fascination we recognize in his unique 
blending of gravity and sweetness, formality and en- 
tire lack of punctilio, constitute a special character 
possessed by no other living people. So volatile and 
high-pitched a nature can not be nicely set to words 
on paper. Indeed, so buoyant and whimsical is the 
race that even when one has known it intimately at 
home and abroad, in triumph and in grief, the Span- 
iard—notwithstanding his darker moods and _ ten- 
dency to a somber pessimism—remains enigmatic, the 
Sphinx among nations, always profoundly interest- 
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ing, always elusive, always—yet never quite truly— 
as he says of himself, “Servant of God and of you”! 


3 


It is easy, and practically impossible, for the aver- 
age visitor to penetrate Spanish family life. In that 
respect Spain differs hardly at all from the United 
States or any other modern country, the distinction 
being one of degree rather than of kind. Since it is 
the woman who makes the home and forms the focus 
of all its activities and spirit, and since we have al- 
ready heard the Spanish woman called a “tame sav- 
age,’ we know in a measure what to expect. The 
veneer of a false and overripe civilization has blunted 
many of these qualities in most lands, but in Spain, 
where the fundamentals of life are still the main- 
springs notwithstanding all a pernicious material 
progress has accomplished, the essentials of home life 
and character are not of the obviously fleshly school. 
Man or woman, every Spaniard is still a Stoic in most 
respects, little interested in wealth or the creature 
comforts per se, and motivated always by a reserved, 
heroic, spiritual energy and philosophy which we, alas, 
understand all too badly when we grasp it at all. In- 
deed, until one can recast his mental processes so as 
to think at least parallel with the Spaniard, however 
far away laterally, he is in no position to comprehend 
a system of family ties and life quite at variance with 
our own. 

This must be remembered by every blithe Ameri- 
can who sees in the Spanish husband and father a lazy 


and domineering master, in the Spanish home a rather 
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comfortless abode, and in the domestic life—of which 
he very seldom, because of his haste, catches more 
than the most casual of glimpses—a sort of semi- 
African, half-veiled tyranny. He sees nothing of 
that inner spiritual quality of the Spanish woman 
which has given her so remarkable a position in her 
own country and such an external reputation for her 
acute wit, her resolution, piety, devotion to her fam- 
’ ily, ready freedom of speech, passion and, without re- 
gard to class or wealth, distinction and dignity. And 
who, in haste, could make such a delightful acquaint- 
ance as that which fell to my lot in the wheat-and- 
poppy fields of Cérdoba, where I wrestled with a 
simple peasant and his wife in the endeavor to under- 
stand their dialect? We eked out our mutual misun- 
derstandings with signs, I was invited most cordially 
to partake of their primitive hospitality, and finally, 
with great timidity, was asked to photograph them. 
When the pictures were sent, and I had almost for- 
gotten the incident, I received a neatly typed lettef, 
written, of course, by the public letter-writer, since 
Don Goyo himself could neither read nor write—‘“I 
have duly received the charming letter and the pic- 
tures you were so kind as to send me, and return you 
my most sincere thanks for both. With regards from 
my wife, I beg you to receive a most affectionate sa- 
lute from your most obedient servant, who kisses your 
hands.” 

Savages? Why, of course! 

Coming home on a Spanish steamer from one of 
my visits to the Peninsula, I was so fortunate as to 
make the acquaintance of a bevy of Augustinian nuns 


on their way to Mexico as missionaries, The stern 
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rules of their Order prevented the holy sisters from 
being very conversational, though they were still 
keenly human. From one of the older nuns, Mother 
Benicia, to whom I sent tickets for a lecture on Bar- 
celona, I eventually received the following letter, to 
my astonishment: 


“Morelia, Mich., Mexico, 
“10th December. 
“My dear sir and esteemed friend: 

“Today I received your courteous letter of 
the 4th instant, in which you enclosed a ticket 
for your lecture on Barcelona. Please accept 
my most sincere thanks for your courtesy, and 
kindness. I am very sorry indeed not to find 
myself in New York and able to enjoy your 
studies and observations on the Condal City. 

“The 23rd of last November I left New York 
for Mexico, and the Superiors have destined me 
for this city of Morelia in the State of Michoacan. 
If someday you come down to this country, I 
shall have the greatest pleasure in placing my- 
self at your disposition, to aid you in your 
studies. 

“With a respectful salute to your Lady Wife, 
I remain most sincerely your servant 

“who kisses your hands, 
“Mother Benicia 


,O.S. A.” 


And this from the rather austere, middle-aged 
woman in charge of a bevy of young zealots, one 
of whom—a perfect Botticelli figure of spring—con- 
trived adroitly to keep in my camera’s way despite 
the stern ruling that no photographs must be taken. 
I thought I detected a covert smile on Mother Beni- 


cia’s features when she realized that her vivid golden- 
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haired dryad had managed to circumvent St. 
Augustine by simply doing nothing when I lingered 
about with my black box. 

The feminine in Spain is always ready at a touch 
to disclose itself charmingly, and in bleak Ledén we 
encountered it in the person of an aged peasant 
woman in the city market. She was a magnificent 
creature, moving with the dignity of a queen, and 
possessing a head worthy the best of a master-painter 
or sculptor. I followed her an hour, endeavoring to 
catch her off-guard, for no Leonese peasant would 
permit the indignity of a photograph. Giving up at 
last in despair, I turned away—and immediately she 
began to follow us! At a sudden turning I had a 
second’s opportunity, and the snap of the falling shut- 
ter drove out of her brilliant green eyes every vestige 
of the amusement with which she had been stalking 
us. Yet she made no protest, and moved away smell- 
ing her bunch of onions thoughtfully. 

The mistake of the alien visitors with characters 
such as these is natural. We generally accept life 
and marriage, home and family childishly, as a mat- 
ter of course without thought or especial purpose. 
We find it accordingly difficult to come into conso- 
nance with a finely developed, highly philosophical 
system long ago reduced to its simplest terms and 
fully grasped by the whole people. The very beggar 
in the gutter, of whom there is now so little seen but 
who used to be a veritable plague, holds his place in 
this system, not as an outcast, but as a “professional” 
man. He who would not or could not give, in re- 
sponse to his demands, had to answer: “Brother, 


pardon me for the love of God.” And the profes- 
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sional man, always ready to vituperate the ignorant; 
would reply calmly, “Go with God.” To many who 
enjoy the rare intricacies of a bull-fight, baseball is 
a horrible and debasing brutal pastime. El Futbol, 
the soccer of England and America, is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in Spain, to the enormous benefit of the 
youth of the country, but only against the fears and 
qualms of the multitude which sees in it something 
cruel and dangerous. 

It is not especially easy to penetrate family life 
in the cities. To one whose demeanor betrays a cold- 
ness or lack of sympathy it is practically impossible. 
But let the visitor be amply vouched for, let him 
speak—albeit haltingly—the sonorous Castilian, and 
let him most of all disclose a trace of sal or show 
himself simpdtico, and he is taken not merely into the 
outer family life but into the very hearts of all. That 
means at times to the less spontaneous American an 
embarrassment of riches. He finds it hard to turn 
aside genuinely affectionate but somewhat inconve- 
nient attentions without conveying serious offense. 
Until he learns to adjust his time as well as his 
thought to Spanish ways, he is likely to be uncom- 
fortable. Out in the country, where the people of 
whatever class are less sophisticated than their urban 
brethren, the approaches are easier and acceptance 
generally readier. But in both city and country, the 
salient trustfulness of the Spaniard always strikes 
the American as a phenomenon. 

Taking a wrong road one day, we eventually 
stopped at the International Garage in the tiny ham- 
let of Tobarra, far from any large town. Don José, 


the jovial young proprietor, directed us promptly, 
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and then I discovered that I had not oil enough, 
gasoline enough nor cash enough to risk the hundred 
miles that lay between us and Alicante. Travelers’ 
checks were so much blank paper to the local bank. 
Don José then offered to go with me to Hellin; some 
ten kilometers distant, to cash them. Vain quest! 
The banker there knew about them, ‘“‘but I have never 
been ordered to cash any,” he demurred. On the way 
back to the garage, Don José volunteered quietly: 
“Tf it’s gas and oil you need, you can mail me the 
money.” When I had gratefully filled up the tank he 
produced a roll of bills. “Better take a hundred 
pesetas,” he urged. “You will want luncheon before 
you get there.” Imagine an American garage man 
treating a touring foreigner that way! And when, 
some weeks later, Don Jése acknowledged my money 
order, he apologized most humbly for not having 
written to thank me as promptly as he “should, and 
would have done had not important family affairs 
taken me to another town.” Straightforward him- 
self, it does not occur to the Spaniard that any one 
would abuse such hospitality. But let it be abused, 
even slightly, and he is fierce in his anger and slow 
indeed to forgive. ‘There is no such thing as taking 
advantage of Spanish generosity twice in the same 
way. 

This is equally true with regard to the more in- 
timate relations in home life some visitors have been 
privileged to establish: once abused, they can never 
be regained, but fairly enjoyed, they are a delight 
and an education. Unfortunately, we as a people 
have not especially distinguished ourselves in visiting 


the Peninsula. With unusual opportunity, we have 
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failed to see the doors ready to open freely to us, 
and gone about critically among a people more than 
willing to meet us on solid grounds of common sense 
and cheerfulness. Hight years after the historic dis- 
agreement over Cuba, I asked a Spanish friend if his 
country held any bitterness toward us—and he stared 
at me in amazement. ‘When we ceased to export 
men and money to keep our colonies alive,” he as- 
sured me, “we began to export other and more profit- 
able things. We are grateful to America. It is we 
who blundered.” But, since he is a keen psychologist, 
the Spaniard finds a critical attitude such as ours an- 
noying in a race still in swaddling clothes and pre- 
cocities. In consequence he views our behavior with 
just a touch of mordancy in his amusement. 

On one point in the Hispanic character there is 
practically universal agreement. ‘The unfortunate 
Don Juan legend and other picaresque traditions 
have broadcasted a general impression that all Span- 
iards are lechers and braggarts, fickle as bees and 
heartless beyond description. In proof of this is cited 
the practical claustration of all unmarried women and 
girls, and the elaborateness with which women as a 
sex are guarded from any save the barest extremes 
of contact with men. Would the United States be 
so much the worse for a little more decency in this 
regard, and are we to forget that the most biting 
comments upon the faults of Spain are invariably 
from Spanish pens? In an experience of many years 
I have yet to find any notable difference between the 
family life of the Peninsula and that of any other 
land where the usual standards of monogamy and 


humanness are to be encountered, save in minutie. 
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And in comparison with our own North American 
home life, I believe the Spanish home is both better 
conceived, happier and infinitely more durable as an 
institution because of its solider foundation and 
greater affection. While the individual husband and 
father may stray beyond the conventions at times, 
he does so with a light-heartedness that robs his of- 
fense of much of its heinousness, and there is very 
seldom any of the sordidness that marks such obliq- 
uity here. On the other hand, the genuineness of 
the family ties, the love between father and children, 
the respect shown for wife and mother, are a whole- 
some and generous corrective for much that is less 
admirable. And as for pride in his offspring—well, 
the most seasoned Spanish father is as unblushing as 
a youngster bragging of his first wonder-child. A 
prominent engineer, a salaried man living upon al- 
most nothing and growing old fast in his struggle 
with the sharp-fanged wolf, begged me to intercede 
with a great American university for his son—a nice 
but very ordinary lad, far inferior to his splendid old 
lion of a father—so that the boy could secure a schol- 
arship and with it a better education here than at 
home. 

“My son,” Don Pepé assured me with shining 
eyes and talking with his whole vigorous body, “is a 
remarkable young man. Your honor and mine will 
be honored in his hands. You will love him as you 
do me when you really know him. They will love 
him at your great university, for he will add fame 
todh 

“Pero Papa!’ objected Carlos modestly. “No 
es #e 
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“Hush, my little son!” Don Pepé said gently to 
the bean-like six-footer. “Papd knows, and the Sefior 
is very simpdtico.” 

In a train on another occasion, we were joined by 
a gentleman and his little daughter, a delicate, fairy- 
like creature of seven or eight, sweet and shy, and 
dignified as a queen. Cautiously we made advances 
to her, and the long, otherwise dreary journey 
through cork forests sodden in a cold rain was made 
memorable by the way both she and her father blos- 
somed. Before the trip was over, we had been ad- 
mitted to their circle whole-heartedly, and little Ana 
vied with her father in pouring into our ears a de- 
lightful series of quick, sententious pictures of Mam- 
ma, of Tio Moisés, of Juanito and Paca and fat little 
Benito. We were cordially pressed to visit them at 
home, where Mamma would be overjoyed to make us 
welcome, and Ana would let the Sefiora ride her 
miniature donkey, somewhat facetiously rejoicing in 
the name of Babieca. When the two left the train 
at Illora, and we sped them with the customary 
“V ayan V des con Dios (Go with God) !” Ana darted 
back like a humming-bird to kiss the Sefiora again— 
and to his great delight, the Sefior also—while Don 
Cosme stood bareheaded and smiling in the driving 
rain, waiting to hand the child down with the grace 
of a Raleigh before Elizabeth. It made a scene the 
years can not tarnish. And the best of it is that 
had we been able to accept the invitation, and visited 
the family, Mammé4 would have been overjoyed, and 
every one would have been the richer for the ex- 
perience. The spirit that makes a Spaniard writing 


from his house to a friend speak of it as “this, your 
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house,” is always and everywhere a spontaneous 
heartiness and desire that the friend be not only in 
but of the family. It is no mere acquired education 
or cynical veneer of convention, ready to crack with 
heat, cold or sunburn. It is the durable and sterling 
soul of the people, strong enough always to burn 
through and illuminate life for whomsoever will. 


“: 


Costumbre still rules in Spain to a considerable 
degree, but the fluidity of the national character of 
to-day is like that of quicksilver, so protean in its 
extraordinary adaptability to new conditions—with- 
out, however, losing its quality or cohesiveness—that 
custom changes externally without real interior mod- 
ification. ‘Though the casual visitor, stopping in ho- 
tels, sees but little of him, the ancient sereno or night 
watchman, with his belt full of keys and his handful 
of tapers, is still a potent factor in the night life of 
any considerable city. The first time I ever saw one 
was in Madrid, years ago. We had been out late in 
the evening, and, on returning to our hotel, found no 
sign of life. Every door and window was dark. No 
bell, no knocker, not even a doorknob met our aston- 
ished gaze. As we wondered what could be done 
without rousing the neighborhood, a gentle voice be- 
hind made us turn. A squat, tremendously mustached 
old fellow, a pike in one hand, a lantern in the other, 
smiled at us reassuringly. About his middle ran a 
belt some ten inches wide, bulging with tremendous 
keys. Unlocking the main door of the hotel, which 
was no mere tavern either, he lighted a little wax 


taper, doffed his cap and bade us go to bed with God! 
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A sereno, or night watchman, of Madrid 
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Sereno indeed: placid in whatever circumstances, and 
answering the summoning whistle or handclap with 
his cheery call from the distance, “Here I come, gen- 
tlemen!” But if he answers from a long way off with 
a trace of harshness in his emphasis, “Voy corriendo 
(Here I come running)!” the belated one knows he 
must wait until friend sereno has finished his cig- 
arette or his conversation before strolling leisurely 
along to unlock and illuminate afresh. Perhaps he 
could be as formidable upon occasion with his steel- 
headed pike as the urban police can be with their 
swords, but in general he is the picture of bovine 
philosophy, and roams his ward or district undis- 
turbed by the impatience and vehemence of his pa- 
trons. 

As not all of the serenos are gone, so none of the 
other picturesque old customs have entirely died out, 
though many of them have been so modified by the 
spirit of progressivism that invaded Spain during 
the war it is hard now to find them in general evidence. 
The urban hotel of the new era has doorknobs and 
doormen, though the old sereno still lingers just 
around the corner. Haciendo el oso or, to give it its 
older name, pelar la pava (to pluck the turkeyhen)— 
the street-and-window courtship mentioned in the 
preceding chapter—is largely invisible to-day, and 
in Sevilla is only to be observed in the Macarena dis- 
trict. Many of the superstitions, such as hanging 
St. Anthony down a well when he fails to answer 
prayers for a sweetheart, are recalled only by lucky 
chance. The very bull-fight, the great national sport, 
is undergoing modification. Having for twenty-five 


years refused to witness a corrida, I am in no posi- 
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tion to describe its actual conduct, save from rather 
careful perusal of many detailed accounts in the daily 
papers and the weeklies devoted to tauromachy. It 
seems, however, as if the great days of the bull-fight 
were over, the “great masters” of the banderilla and 
the estoque all historic. Perhaps it is in deference 
to the tourist clamor which is rising louder and higher- 
pitched in Spain with each successive season, that 
the luckless horses forced into the ring are now being 
garbed in fantastic “armor.” Ridiculous as this 
sounds, considering that they are mere adjuncts to 
the slow torture and slaughter of the bull and are 
considered valueless, government statistics—exceed- 
ingly dubious as to accuracy—assure us that fatal 
“accidents” to the nags have already decreased by 
more than twenty per cent. To what purpose, one 
might ask. Saving the starved, terrified, half-dead 
horses for further hideous adventure is not such a 
kindness. I have seen everything but the actual fight, 
and have listened for hours to discussions of it in the 
cafés and among the aficionados (fans) all over Spain; 
and if there is a stupider, crueler, less sporting game 
to be found anywhere in the world, or one more defi- 
nitely a blot upon a national escutcheon, I do not 
know of it. The bull never has a chance: he is there 
for one purpose only—to be killed after having been 
weakened by a refinement of slow torture that is as 
dangerous as it is highly skilled. The horses are there 
to weaken the bull by taking his charges, and it makes 
not the slightest difference how many of them are 
brought down. That phase of the Spanish character 
which disregards their suffering as of no importance 


because they are about ready to die anyway, and ap- 
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plauds the fury and viciousness of the bull in attack- 
ing them, is one of the most difficult for us to com- 
prehend, and perhaps the least admirable. Part of 
Spain, however, is heartily ashamed of the corrida 
and all the cruelties, artificialities and abuses that go 
with it. But though a change to real sport is coming 
inevitably, with a corresponding fundamental change 
in the character of the entire nation, and football is 
gaining a solid and increasing esteem, along with 
tennis and polo, the bulls will be long in vanishing. 
The mob is not yet ready to rise above the bloody 
sands of the arena. 

A pleasanter and much more curious custom, 
though disconcerting enough to the alien woman, is 
the amiable Spanish habit of the direct scrutiny and 
audible comment in public. It is quite customary 
for any man to observe a Spanish woman with fixed 
attention and then step close enough to murmur to 
her “How lovely!’ “What glorious eyes!’ “By 
God, but you are beautiful!” or something analogous. 
The stare is comprehensive, penetrating and durable. 
It leaves nothing to the imagination, and it sometimes 
lasts incredibly long. Yet, especially in the southern 
centers, no woman would be quite satisfied with her 
appearance unless greeted with some such frank ver- 
bal largesse. When a foreigner happens to be the 
victim, and understands the remarks, she is apt to 
color and hurry away, instead of turning upon the 
speaker the calm, untroubled, lustrous eye of the na- 
tive daughter which completes his captivity. 

In Toledo once, as we were wandering through 
the thicket of tangled alleys near the Cathedral, a lad 


of sixteen or seventeen followed us a long distance. 
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His eyes never ceased to appraise the Sefiora, who 
made a very attractive figure, with the flush of a hot 
summer sun tinting her cheeks. Finally the pollo 
(young rooster, as the Spaniards aptly dub the curb- 
stone oglers) could stand it no longer, though he was 
quite evidently dubious of me. Passing us, he stopped, 
turned, gave the direct stare and then languished: 
“Dios mio! Que hermosa eres—pero no espatiola 
(My God! How beautiful—but not Spanish) !” 

The custom is undoubtedly a curious archaic sur- 
vival of the old chivalric if decadent days of mariol- 
atry, when every woman was exalted to supernatural 
virtues and beauty, and it was the business as well as 
the privilege of every verdadero caballero (proper 
gallant) to testify thus publicly to his worship. In 
time the custom degenerated severely in Sevilla and 
some other cities, and did not stop with mere flowery 
apostrophes but became a trouble-making nuisance. 
That phase, however, seems largely to have squan- 
dered itself, and while the Spanish attitude toward 
women has undergone no basic change, its manifesta- 
tion now is merely an outworn courtesy many stran- 
gers may never happen to notice. In any event, it 
should not be mistaken when encountered for either 
ignorance or deliberate offense. The native daughter 
thus addressed may not be highly complimented or 
gratified, but she certainly is not insulted. 

Wherever she goes, except to special festivals 
like the corridas, the great communal ferias and the 
like, the Spanish woman habitually affects black. The 
somberness of her garb, however, does not noticeably 
diminish her charm or take from the effectiveness of 


her almost always remarkable hands and feet. 
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Throughout the south, where in April and May the 
daily papers begin to print such quaint laments as 
“Already the heat that suffocates us has arrived,” 
these unrelieved dresses make the visitor uncomforta- 
bly warm and very sympathetic to a people all of 
whose women seem to be in perpetual mourning. 
One exceedingly hot day in the blazing Plaza Al- 
fonso XII in Sevilla, the Sefiora was rash enough 
to remark upon the discomfort of a costume so ab- 
sorbent of heat. The sevillana regarded her with 
mingled astonishment and indignation. ‘But here,” 
she replied with icy dignity, “one does not go out in 
the body!’ A Moorish survival this, evidently, and 
of the Muslim doctrine that the less seen of a decent 
woman the better. The hotter the weather the 
blacker the gown and the more closely the black velo 
or miniature black shawl swathes neck and head. The 
sevillana, in her turn, would be hugely amused could 
she see the way her American sister uses the elaborate 
manton de Manila (the embroidered shawl), the high 
comb, the little understood mantilla, and the utilita- 
rian velo. The picture we have of these costume prop- 
erties is exaggerated and almost invariably wrong. 
Not until the American visitor to Spain goes with 
a far better understanding of the language than most 
of him at present possesses, will he be able to get 
anything important out of the theaters, the press and 
the subtler tones of café life. The newspaper in Spain 
to-day is so unlike its American contemporary in 
some respects and so imitative of it in others that 
the best to be said of it is that it is venal. As a 
general statement it is safe to say that true realism 


does not apply in Spanish journalism, which makes 
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little attempt to give anything but the opinions and 
prejudices of its proprietors on the editorial side, 
and colors its news to suit the likes and temperatures 
of its adherents. As guides to opinion none of the 
Spanish papers can be relied upon, while as records 
of political events and policies they are entirely worth- 
less. ‘This is more than a pity, for politics in Spain 
to-day are important, and some of the great events 
which have shaped the nation’s history in the past few 
years are worth intelligent comment by native critics. 

The course of Spanish foreign policy, for exam- 
ple, has been diverted strongly by the administration 
of General Primo de Rivera. What many Spaniards 
referred to as “a contractors’ war’ because of the 
terrific scandals connected with it in both Spain and 
Morocco, was taken hold of firmly by the Dictator, 
and the lamentable but inevitable North African dis- 
aster stopped. Acute comment upon that one act 
alone would be exceedingly worth while from many 
quarters, but nothing of the slightest moment has 
appeared in any Spanish paper or journal. The 
Premier knew that the destiny of Spain is inextrica- 
bly linked with that of North Africa by a score of 
facts from which no escape is possible. Racial, geo- 
graphic, economic, political and sentimental reasons 
inspired the campaign. Graft and dishonesty of in- 
credible proportions prolonged it and were the cause 
of appalling loss of life and wastage of munitions. 
The American theory that the Spanish high command 
was grossly incompetent is not true. There is no 
better soldier and no braver man in the world than 
the Spaniard, and his leadership is perfectly compe- 


tent even when not brilliant. But handicap the flower 
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of chivalry with a network of graft and failure of 
essentials, and it will perish. No Spanish comment 
was possible on so delicate a subject because of rigid 
censorship. Even now, with the public rapidly for- 
getting the sons it has buried in the torrid mountain 
sands across the Straits, many watchful Spaniards 
wonder how either the King or the Prime Minister 
can face the Cortes which will eventually be con- 
vened and which will certainly demand an accounting 
of life and property expended for a result little un- 
derstood. In this country every one remembers the 
“embalmed beef” of 1898, the uproar the press made, 
with the consequent shame of General Alger, the 
elaborate investigations, and the passing into current 
slang of the phrase. But since there is a censor in 
Spain, no opponent of either the war or the Premier 
has ventured beyond the mildest observations. 

Wrong as the principle of a dictatorship is, Spain 
has profited enormously by the present one. Her 
African war is temporarily over, her government is 
cleaner and more efficient than it has been for cen- 
turies even if in no sense representative: graft has 
been eliminated right and left with a ruthless determi- 
nation which has worked great hardships in countless 
instances; more than two thousand superfluous offi- 
cers have been “plucked” summarily from the army; 
the system of highways has been tremendously im- 
proved, extended and kept in admirable repair; ed- 
ucation has been somewhat fostered; grave problems 
of economic and foreign policy have been coura- 
geously attacked, and while solutions have not yet 
been achieved, progress has been made. 


Beneath the surface of ordinary affairs runs a 
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strong current of progress which will sooner or later 
have to be reckoned with by this country, for Spain 
is making a wise, subtle and determined effort to re- 
establish her hegemony over a large part of this 
hemisphere. There is no foolish notion in the minds 
of the Spanish leaders of trying to recapture a colo- 
nial empire. But the far more enduring and politic 
effort that is being made to knit mother country and 
former colonies into a spiritual harmony can not but 
have far-reaching results. When one looks back 
through early American history and perceives the 
depth to which the roots of Spanish culture have 
penetrated in both Americas, the persistence of both 
the spiritual and physical type wherever it was 
planted, be it ever so feebly and hastily, the impor- 
tance of this new movement must be instantly recog- 
nized as the most vital exotic note which has entered 
the western political sphere since the Spanish colonies 
took a leaf from our Anglo-Saxon methods and broke 
away from the mother country forever. 

The great expositions in Sevilla and Barcelona, 
opening in the spring and fall of 1929, form a care- 
fully and elaborately planned figure in this great 
mosaic, and the United States will do well to rein- 
force its participation by a clear and well thought out 
policy which, as the years go on, will bring her into 
closer consonance with the solidarity to the south 
while in no sense entangling us in either its local pol- 
itics or its foreign relations. Unless we awake in 
time to perceive our opportunity, we may find a prac- 
tical isolation in our own hemisphere which will be 
anything but comforting. And to those dubious souls 


who fear for American commerce, be it said that trade 
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will not suffer if we play our part. There is no ques- 
tion of the flag going down southward: only of un- 
derstanding, sympathy we have never yet shown 
understandingly, and right hearty good will. But 
more and more trade will follow such an effort, for 
the geographic and economic conditions which govern 
such movements will be stimulated by Spanish suc- 
cess, and both Spain and the United States will 
prosper and profit accordingly. Each will bring to 
the field products the other can not supply, and take 
in return what each one needs. But some one in 
America north of the Rio Grande must possess the 
seeing eye first. 

The Spanish theater, like our own, has suffered 
tremendously from the incursion of the moving-pic- 
ture show. The dry adage an English writer quotes 
as having heard in Zamora, “entre la iglesia y el ciné, 
nada (between church and movie, nothing),” is liter- 
ally true most of the time all over the country so far 
as the theater is concerned. Plays of any real char- 
acter are rare indeed in even the largest centers, and 
for the most part the theaters even there are given 
up to zarzuclas and comedies verging upon the bur- 
lesque, with the cafés cantantes devoting more time 
to dancing and topical entertainment of the trashiest 
sort than to anything traditional. The majority of 
all these shows to one not versed in the jargon of the 
street, are unintelligible, and except for some of the 
so-called cuadros flamencos, or “Gipsy scenes,” with 
their thrilling occasional rendering of the malaguefa, 
are hardly to be commended. 

In the public café, where one goes for his coffee, 


after dinner at home or in the hotel, a whole new 
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world opens before the sympathetic observer. Jiven 
to him who can not but remain mute, the side of Span- 
ish character revealed by what is visible, is one amply 
to repay close observation. The first impression the 
stranger absorbs is perhaps that of the gravity of 
the crowds; the next, that of the ferocious strength 
of the coffee. “We like our coffee strong, our tobacco 
black and our women dark,” a madrilefio friend said 
to me one morning when I refused the coffee he was 
leisurely having in bed when I called shortly before 
noon. 

One by one the café opens out new vistas which 
throw the people into curious intaglios of chiaroscuro; 
the young father who brings his little girl of seven 
or eight into a popular dissolute drinking resort, 
where the child races about and is petted by the 
sympathetic peliforras in from the street for chance 
acquaintances, and very gentle because the little thing 
has no mother; the politicians who argue fiercely for 
hours over a tall glass, not of liquor, but of coffee 
diluted repeatedly with ordinary water; the business 
men who buy and sell their produce there without 
ever so much as a scrap of notation—to avoid pay- 
ment of the income tax; the poets and soldiers and 
visiting salesmen; the occasional outlander conspicu- 
ous for his different garb and manner, but who at- 
tracts no attention whatever from a people the least 
curious in the world so long as they do not know 
one, the equals of the Chinese for kindly inquisitive- 
ness when they do; the occasional sable priest taking 
his lonely coffee or brandy. Here the frugality and 
thrift of the people display themselves in the grati- 


tude of the waiters for the smallest tips; the care with 
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which nothing of the drink is wasted; the thorough- 
ness with which he who buys an evening paper 
peruses all of it. 

Here, too, one can not but be struck by the heart- 
iness of the Spanish voice. Conversation, argument, 
prattle, bluster, conference, are all carried on in sten- 
torian tones. The pitch is deeper and fuller than one 
would expect, and the talk is carried on with every 
organ capable of exerting itself in expression. Heads, 
tongues, eyes, hands, feet, bodies and limbs all move 
vigorously and spontaneously, with an ease and a 
naturalness which add effectiveness and drama to the 
merest commonplace, whether it be a casual greeting, 
the reunion cf parted friends, the stiff salute of rival 
political leaders or a request for ink and a sheet of 
paper. ‘To and fro among the crowds within and 
without the café wanders the old woman, the tattered 
urchin or the old male scarecrow crying in the peculiar 
nasal howl, half-whine and half-defiant challenge, 
“Mafiana sale!’ as the lottery tickets are hawked be- 
fore a thoroughly habituated and largely indifferent 
audience. What the stranger does not know about 
the lottery is that curious custom which until recently 
obtained in Madrid—and, for aught I know, in other 
cities, too—called the Cuesta de Enero—the January 
Slope. Years ago, to enable clerks and other em- 
ployees to buy a share in the great Christmas lottery 
and thus have a chance at the tremendous prizes, it 
was quite customary for employers to pay wages and 
salaries in advance on the first of December. The 
lean two months that followed were the hard up- 
slope of January for those who failed to win, and 


straightway bought again to better their luck. 
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It is in the café, too, that one sees to advantage 
the striking nobility and beauty of the Spanish type 
of head. It is the nation’s finest feature. It is not, 
however, true, as some alien writers have declared, 
that from the chin downward the Spaniard displays 
his weakness and discloses at last that, however idol- 
like he may appear facially, he has feet of clay. I 
have often wondered what the authors of such state- 
ments look like when studied from the chin downward. 
The criticism is a fair specimen of the carping that 
has worked such mischief for the Peninsula. 

Both the beggars and the fleas which used to in- 
fest Spain from end to end seem to have become 
things largely of the past. Spain’s corrective and 
judicial system is very imperfect and at times hide- 
ously unjust, but the attitude of the present author- 
ities in picking up the beggars and returning them 
to their homes in distant provinces if they are not 
locally born, or sending them to repent at leisure in 
one of the city jails (a terrible punishment, inci- 
dentally), has amazingly clarified the atmosphere and 
simplified the problems of the visitor beyond belief. 
What has happened to the agile pulga who used to 
lie in wait everywhere and leap at one’s throat as he 
ventured about, no one seems to know. But, like 
the beggar and the bandit of tradition, he seems to 
have gone as completely as many of the customs and 
costumes. Certainly one can visit any café nowadays 
fearlessly, and should a flea chance to leap from some 
native visitor to the shoulders of the alien, does that 
not occur in the subways and theaters and cheaper 
resorts in this thoroughly self-satisfied country? 


Thinking of Pudd’nhead Wilson, one is apt to sigh 
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a little for both beggars and fleas. A few to each 
tourist do a world of good and keep him from re- 
membering he is a tourist. 

Upon one thing all the emphasis possible should 
be laid: the cleanliness and care of practically every 
café proprietor and innkeeper throughout Spain. 
Whether the resort be a shining, well-lighted café 
on one of the principal streets of Madrid, a small 
country hotel or one of the innumerable posadas 
(inns) of the rural districts far from any center of 
travel or fashion or means, it is always possible to 
eat with perfect calmness and security, to drink what- 
ever is set before one, and even, as we did on more 
than one occasion, to enjoy our meals thoroughly 
while watching the actual cooking through opened 
windows giving upon the kitchen. The food may not 
be to one’s liking as a matter of physical taste, for 
it is very rich and heavy, but it is invariably thor- 
oughly and cleanly cooked, and there is no stint as 
to either quality or quantity. Some of the Spanish 
dishes are a revelation of ingenuity. There is not a 
single hot or peppery recipe in the entire Spanish 
cuisine, and there are always either salads or fruits 
and excellent vegetables with every meal but break- 
fast, except, perhaps, in the tiny wayside places pat- 
ronized only by the poorest peasants. 

The cafés are not so much eating-places, except 
at noon, as they are folk centers, and the noise that 
makes them at times what we should consider posi- 
tively uproarious is never the result of too much liq- 
uor. The Spaniard is abstemious to a fault except in 
his love for meat, and the prosperity of the wine in- 


dustry, if it depended upon home consumption, would 
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never have come into being at all. Most of the 
Spanish wines are a trifle harsh as compared with the 
French, and in the poorer country districts often pos- 
itively vinegary. On the other hand, the finer grades 
of sherry and the Burgundy “type” vintages are sav- 
ory and aromatic and suave, while the brandy made 
from the sherry grape is sunshine inspissated into 
cream. It is water that is consumed in vast quanti- 
ties as a beverage, with everything else, even to coffee, 
taken as delicately as a cordial. 


5 


There is one day in the Spanish calendar when 
every flag in the Peninsula flies at half-staff. Should 
the woefully ignorant visitor inquire who is dead, 
the reply comes in pity: “Why, man—Jesus Christ, 
of course! This is Holy Friday!’ There is also a 
proverb familiar among the landed proprietors and 
the farmers: “Ares, no ares, renta me pagues 
(Plough or not, you pay me my rent)!” And yet 
another proverb: “Dos linajes solos hay en el mundo: 
el Tener y el No Tener (There are only two family 
groups in the world: the Haves and the Have-Nots).” 

We speak and even think of Spain easily as a 
Catholic country, a people with a State religion in- 
grained throughout and if not especially devout, at 
least observing of the externalities and definitely 
committed to a more or less sincere profession of 
faith. Simple and obvious as all this may seem to 
the American stranger, he may be quite confident of 
one thing: that religion, faith, what you will, is no 


less subtle and contradictory in its character, func- 
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tions and manifestation than any other organism in 
the national life. The vastness of the cathedrals and 
churches, convents and monasteries, the seemingly 
endless quantities of clergy and monks and lay broth- 
ers, the palpable Catholicism everywhere in evidence 
in a thousand ways, bespeak the deeply religious and 
spiritually disciplined people. The widespread cult 
of and devotion to the Virgin, too, seems to work a 
highly sentimental, emotional note into the otherwise 
placid chorus of a people so individual and contra- 
dictory they have never been able or willing to sub- 
merge their individual murmurs or enthusiasms in 
a national expression save in the case of foreign ag- 
gression. 

But is the Spaniard of to-day really religious at 
heart? Has his Church anything more of vitality 
than the merest shadow of its sixteenth-century vigor 
and prowess? ‘To what extent to-day does the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Toledo rule Spain or dare to 
interfere in the shaping of its policies, domestic and 
foreign? Rather, is not the Church of the present 
in so insecure an equilibrium, largely its own fault, 
that such homage as a part of Spain still yields may 
almost be defined in that cynical observation of La 
Fontaine? “D’un magistrat ignorant, c’est la robe 
qu’on salue!”’ “Even this homage is rendered notwith- 
standing historic memories of such hideous blots upon 
Christianity as the Inquisition, the Jesuit intrigues 
which resulted in the disestablishment of the Society 
of Jesus, the rapacity and oppressions of the militant 
orders whose missionaries made such a profound im- 
pression in the Philippines, for example, as to cause 


one governor-general to beg the Crown for more 
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friars, with the pregnant words that every friar “is 
the equal of a company of your Majesty’s best in- 
fantry.” 

Partisans of the Church may argue speciously 
that each and every one of the cases cited, however 
lamentable in itself, marked a step in human progress. 
We have no time here for categorical examination 
of the facts, and it is true that some progress did 
eventuate through the workings of all these things. 
But a careful study—and there is ample documenta- 
tion—of the details will effectually disclose the po- 
litical and economic, not to say the personal, ambi- 
tions and vanities which were the fundamental cause 
of the abuses. 

“Fivery spectacle,’ goes the popular saying 
- among the Spaniards, “is within the spectator.” There 
to-day is the situation facing the Church in the Penin- 
sula. Disregarding the mistakes of the past, the ob- 
liquities of many of its sons, and the growth of dis- 
senting groups, the Spanish Church must recognize, 
if it has any thoughtful men in it, that such of the 
people as remain loyal are those only in whose souls 
lives an idealized, sentimentalized spectacle of the 
Church far removed from the actualities. For the 
rest of the people, cynicism bred of costly experience 
makes the lot of the Church and the religious Orders 
anything but sympathetic or easy. The majority at- 
titude was sententiously summed up for me by a 
young scamp of a boy guide, idle, dirty, mendacious, 
impudent—and utterly charming. He was so fas- 
cinating as well as so evidently worthless that I asked 
somewhat sharply: “What do you expect to be when 
you grow up?” 
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The “bull” called over to me, “Want a picture 2” 


The Don Quijote open air library, fountain, and statuette of Sancho Panza 
in the exposition grounds and park in Sevilla 
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Impudence incarnated his answering grin. “What? 
What more than a holy friar?” 

“A friar! Why?’ 

The lad’s features darkened suddenly; his great 
brown eyes flamed. “Because,” he said distinctly 
and slowly, “he has the power. He gets. The coun- 
try gives. I want power and a good living. I shall 
be a holy friar!’ He maliciously emphasized the 
qualification. 

That a gutter-bred and gutter-living youngster 
should have so clear a conception of monachism as 
it discloses itself to a large part of the populace was 
both a shock and a stimulant to thought. It made 
clear instantly the difference between character and 
pretense; it revealed flashingly the whole dreary story 
of the Spanish patience and popular tolerance that 
gibes about the friar who is “carried upon the wo- 
man’s shoulders,” yet does nothing about it. Antonio 
had not the slightest notion of ever being “holy,” 
and right well he knew the difference between wrong 
and right. But he knew he could easily work him- 
self into the type of friar who could always count 
upon an excellent living, opportunity for shrewd self- 
aggrandizement, and the cloak of a specious sanctity 
to flap in the face of pursuit or annoyance. Among 
the genuinely holy men so few in number, there have 
been many of the sort the lad wished to imitate; and 
to-day in Spain there are so many thousands like 
Antonio—and always have been, indeed—that the 
heroic patience and calm of the people seems, with 
the new generation, at last to have risen into a cool 
indifference and left formal religiosity largely to the 


womenfolk. 
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Even the hitherto quiescent women have recently 
developed a spirit and an independence which shows 
itself at times in astonishing rebellion. Last sum- 
mer I was told racily of a certain important bishop 
who decided that the ladies of his wealthy flock were 
showing altogether too much intelligence and interest 
in both politics and their fashionable club. Straight- 
way he sent his rector to tell them they must give up 
either the club or their membership in the hermandad, 
or church sisterhood, to which most of them belonged. 
Each member, of course, wore about her neck a chain 
with the little gold medal of the organization. The 
first lady approached bears one of Spain’s most fa- 
mous names, and the guileless churchman no doubt 
thought that by subduing her first, he would have 
little trouble with the others. But Dofia Tal did not 
permit him to finish. As soon as she realized what 
he intended, she seized and broke the chain on which 
her medal was suspended and laid it in his astonished 
hand without a word. One after the other, the other 
indignant ladies did the same, and the Church had its 
answer. 

Five centuries ago the Church would have had the 
final, and deadly, word. Not to-day! The ecclesias- 
tical difficulty in understanding that the methods of 
the Middle Ages will not operate successfully in an 
epoch where even the women think for themselves 
and are beginning to realize what freedom can do for 
them, has dealt the Spanish Church its heaviest blow.’ 
“Plough or not, you pay me my rent” is outworn for 
the Church, if not for the farmer. None of the pro- 
grams now advocated will answer. The zealots who 


would restore the Inquisition, with all its diabolical 
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machinery of familiars and star chambers, are as sin- 
cere as they are mad. The liberals who think they 
can modernize the clerical spirit by purging the whole 
vast structure of the rottenness and abuses which 
honeycomb it, through the enacting of rules and by 
working from without, are equally mistaken. The 
Spanish Church will live on, and while Peninsular 
character remains what it has been for centuries, a 
true reformation may be listed among the impossibil- 
ities. The one faint hope for a genuine rebirth lies 
in the very generation now so cynical. Should enough 
of the clear-eyed, keen-sighted young men of the 
present take orders, the reform will work like yeast 
from within and the entire situation assume a totally 
different aspect. 

Until this occurs, the Church may be said to have 
failed disastrously. In his religion, as in practically 
all else, the Spaniard is a supreme realist. The 
Church, on the contrary, however much it may have 
seemed to yield to human desires, has never been 
truly realistic. For realism is not opinion but estab- 
lished fact, presented with every facet equally illumi- 
nated. Representing the crystallized opinions of a 
close-knit hierarchy, the Church has made no serious 
effort either to see or to accept life as it really is, or 
to progress with the modifying centuries. Every flag 
can be half masted in Spain on Good Friday and 
the whole nation remain blankly indifferent. In con- 
sequence at last his Church has failed the Spaniard 
just at the first flush of his second renaissance, just 
when he most needs the stabilizing comfort of religion 
and spiritual guidance through the dangers and op- 


portunities of the new era. The positions and cir- 
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cumstances of the centuries have been reversed: it 
is the Church to-day which most nearly approaches 
qualification as the “Have Not” and the people them- 
selves, the “Haves.” 

Yet, though he has largely turned cold or out- 
wardly indifferent when not actually a scoffer, the 
Spaniard is still, to all who really know him, perhaps 
the most sincerely spiritual of men. Since he has so 
keen and subtle a sense of beauty and of propriety, 
he is also far more religious than he himself realizes. 
Little concerned now with the outworn dogma of the 
formative centuries, and heartily unabashed in what- 
ever external attitude he chooses to assume, he is con- 
fident in whatever circumstance of the strong, fine, 
indestructible individuality which keeps him forever 
muy espanol and forever a man. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE ARCHAOLOGIST AT WORK 


ARCHZOLOGY is dry. Everybody but the arche- 
ologist says so. 

As a matter of very rudimentary statement, 
archeology is unfortunate: much more unfortunate 
than dry. The general public is the reason, It is 
unfortunate because its best work is often least un- 
derstood and most looked down upon by the public 
which more or less supports it, and because that pub- 
lic is always looking to the archeologist for sensa- 
tional reports instead of bearing in mind the true 
function of what, within the past twenty-five years, 
has developed into a science almost as exact as math- 
ematics. 

It is the science of what Professor Leslie Shear 
of Princeton, the Hellenist, has so aptly called “the 
sporting chance.” It is the science that, whatever it 
looks for, misses nothing nowadays. It is, in a word, 
the science that engineers a bridge, sometimes beau- 
tiful, sometimes majestic, but always interesting and 
constructive, between the remote past and the pres- 
ent, over which both layman and historian may safely 
make their way and find—that nothing is new under 
the sun. The scholar who begins his excavation with 
high hopes may have only the stump of a column, 


or a general notion that a likely-looking mound of 
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earth ought to contain something supremely impor- 
tant and valuable. As he works on day after day, 
often under impossible conditions, and finds nothing, 
his hopes do not necessarily diminish. On the con- 
trary, they may rise as he approaches what we may 
roughly call “rock bottom,” for there, at the very 
moment when hope vanishes into thin disappointment, 
the “sporting chance” may unexpectedly turn up a 
priceless bit of the past. To the layman it may seem 
only a handful of shattered bits of a crudely painted 
pot or jar, a broken glass bottle, the fragments of a 
spear or a statue. Perhaps it is only a dozen or two 
beads—not enough to interest an ordinary child. But 
to the student, equipped with a background and full 
of the puzzles of the culture he is seeking, it may 
prove the key to unraveling more than one dark 
mystery of ancient times. 

Less attention has been given by the world to 
archeological discoveries in Spain than in most other 
European countries. In the first place, the Penin- 
sula is out of the direct line of travel. ‘Tourists from 
Greece or Italy to England pass well to the north, 
or at most barely skirt the Pyrenees. The general 
knowledge of Spain is scanty and the prejudice is 
quite generally overwhelming. In the second place, 
the resources of Spain which can be devoted to such 
investigations are necessarily more limited than in the 
United States, France, Germany and England, and so 
a wealth of material still lies untouched. 

Most of Spain’s remote past is still buried. Much, 
however, has been done already, and the Peninsula, 
with its North African littoral across the Strait in 


Morocco, offers a field which beyond any question 
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the next few years will develop with astonishing re- 
sults. As the King himself is greatly interested in 
the development of this side of Spanish history, and 
the great academies of the Peninsula have an active 
and increasing interest in the work, there is no lack 
of activity in its furtherance. Combined with this, 
the various organizations for the amplification and 
extension of such studies, the cooperation of for- 
eign scholars, and the steadily growing appreciation 
on the part of Americans of the richness of the 
field, promise a bright future. 

Beginning back toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, when the ruins of Roman Italica were first 
seriously studied and such men as Don José Mélida, 
the present chief of the Archeological Museum in 
Madrid, began to win their spurs, excavation and re- 
search has progressed steadily. Besides the Span- 
iards, such eminent foreign scholars as Schulten and 
Bonsor began to hunt for the past with resources of 
their own finding. Bonsor discovered and excavated 
the great Roman necropolis of Carmona, near which 
he bought an old ruined castle in which he still keeps 
open house to visiting students of repute. Schulten 
spent years in arduous classical research, and more 
years in studying the region where ancient 'Tartessus 
is still successfully hiding under the sands of the 
Guadalquivir’s mouth. 

In the far north, among the fog-veiled Asturian 
hills, Obermaier, Breuil and others made careful and 
painstaking studies of the great cave of Altamira 
with its astonishing prehistoric ceiling-paintings of 
animals, and the former wrote his monumental work 


Fossil Man as a result. Recently Rhys Carpenter 
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has been at work in the vicinity of Calpe (Gibraltar) 
and found what he believes to be the site of former 
Hemeroskopeion. These men and innumerable oth- 
ers have gradually lifted the veil farther and farther 
from the hidden past, and we owe them a debt of no 
small gratitude for their work. By means of the 
references in classic authors, investigations on the 
spot and comparisons of a technical nature, they have 
come to important conclusions and bridged over in- 
numerable gaps in Spanish history which otherwise 
could not possibly have been spanned. Yet com- 
pared with what has been done, what still invites the 
scholar is monumental. j 
Nevertheless, the list of accomplishments is al- 
ready a formidable one, especially when one consid- 
ers the meagerness of the government appropriations 
and the difficulties involved. Simply to give a list 
of the pamphlets and paper-bound books published 
by the Junta Superior de Excavaciénes y Anti- 
guédades since the campaign of 1916 would mean 
the listing of more than eighty separate titles of re- 
ports covering extensive work throughout the entire 
kingdom, from Cadiz in the south to the sea at the 
north. Among them we should find the present chief 
of the National Archeological Museum, Don José 
Ramon Mélida, giving the results of his work at 
Numancia, Mérida and elsewhere, Amador de los 
Rios discussing the amphitheater of Itdlica, and oth- 
ers, whose names are less well known to Americans, 
covering all manner of investigations. One, for ex- 
ample, makes a careful study of the old Roman roads 
in the valley of the Duero and New Castile, an 


intensive investigation later amplified to include a 
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much wider territory and link the ancient cities as 
they were when the legions tramped that way. An- 
cient graves and sepultures of various types, the 
remains of city walls, dolmens, various Palzolithic 
deposits in both territorial Spain and the island of 
Ibiza, the vanished palace-city of Medina Az-Zahra— 
referred to already in the chapter on Cérdoba—and 
many isolated excavations have aided notably in 
building up a fairly clear and generally comprehen- 
sive idea of the past from its farthest prehistoric 
period of unpolished stone implements and the crud- 
est forms of primitive culture right down to the 
exuberant flowering of the Cordoban civilization in 
the tenth century, just before its destruction. With- 
out these investigations we should know little more 
than hearsay of the earliest times, and only so much 
of the classical period of Romans, Greeks and Car- 
thaginians as the writers of those times chose to give. 

Some of the records which have resulted from 
the excavations are extremely interesting and avail- 
able to the public. Such, for instance, is the bronze 
tablet dug out of the earth and found to contain a 
decree of the Senate of Italica for the government of 
gladiatorial contests in the amphitheater. Other 
bronze tablets carry the laws of Roman Malaca 
(Malaga); others, still more interesting, give the 
legal code for the city of Osuna. In the Anthropo- 
logical Museum the visiting scientist can find, if he 
desires to study in detail the cranial measurements of 
ancient man, no less than eight hundred skulls of the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Peninsula, innumer- 
able other prehistoric objects and a beautiful collec- 


tion of wax models, Another museum which helps 
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materially to visualize the remote past is the Proto- 
historic Iberian, also, like the other two mentioned, 
in Madrid. In this latter a bewildering collection of 
more than eleven thousand ceramics, both in frag- 
ments and complete, to say nothing of a broad and 
valuable group of other documents, makes possible 
the formation of some very definite opinions with re- 
gard to primitive man in the Peninsula. 

That the remotest parts of the kingdom have 
profited by archeological activity to the extent of 
contributing each its bit to the completion of Span- 
ish history, is nowhere better exemplified than in the 
case of the commercial town of Albacete, a provincial 
capital of some thirty-six thousand inhabitants, and 
of no interest whatever to the modern tourist except 
as a place where he can stop overnight on his way 
somewhere. With the characteristic love of detail 
and accuracy that has marked the Spanish scholars, 
Amador de los Rios wrote of it: “It appears that 
the city of Albacete was first established many years 
before the coming of the Messiah, that it began its 
existence as a hamlet of Chincilla, and that its primi- 
tive name was Abula. Its building was due to the 
Orientals who, mixed with Tyrians and Sidonians, 
were the populators of the Spanish Ovilas and 
Abulas.” 

That indefatigable student of history and arche- 
ology, Don Manuel Serrano Ortega, devoted years 
to his investigations in Sevilla and its surrounding 
province, with the result that a great deal of informa- 
tion was placed at the disposal of others as a basis 
for building up a consecutive and lucid story of both 


province and capital. For example, Don Manuel 
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gives an exceedingly interesting list of the linguistic 
derivations of place-names, by means of which inves- 
tigators of their origins are able to pass over much 
material which otherwise would have to be carefully 
studied. He cites Turdetanian, Punic, Greek, He- 
brew, Arabic and Latin names, and gives tables of 
both inhabited and depopulated towns. 

Rhys Carpenter has done the same thing on a 
small scale in his latest archeological book, The 
Greeks in Spain. There, in discussing the town of 
Alicante, he says: “The other little town may 
possibly have been the one called Aevxy Axpa, in 
which case it was certainly situated by the beautiful 
white fortress hill which shines so luminously above 
the modern town of Alicante. For ‘Alicante’ is a 
Moorish rendering of “Lucentum,’ and ‘Lucentum’ 
is a Latin rendering of Aevxn "Axpa. Yet it is not 
certain that Aevxn axpa is anything but Diodoros’ 
translation of a Punic name, so that there may never 
have been a Greek town at Alicante.” It is by such 
close and careful search and study as only the trained 
archeologist-linguist can give, that old misnomers 
are corrected, wrong impressions eradicated, new 
facts brought to our knowledge, and the whole body 
of the story of the people rounded out and put in such 
form for popular consumption that we read it with- 
out in the least realizing the hard and costly labor 
that has gone to make perhaps one single simple 
statement. 

The amazing catalogue of objects in the twin 
fields of art and archeology given by Don Manuel 


is another distinct contribution, ranging all the way 
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‘from caves and grottoes containing prehistoric re- 
mains to such magnificent structures as the pantheons 
of the Dukes of Osuna and of the Count-Dukes of 
Olivares. 

The: first ruined castle I saw in Spain last sum- 
mer, at the desolate site of Cabezas de San Juan, 
south of Sevilla, appears in his work as a Turdetan- 
ian foundation with the name Allocaz, later Latinized | 
to Alice. The city, which had considerable military 
importance in Phcenician times because of its hilltop 
position and command of the environs, coined its own 
money: a globular unit with characters around the 
edge on the obverse, and on the reverse an ear of 
grain and an S. 

Down at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, Schulten 
has waded and dug and searched for years, and up the 
higher reaches of the Rio Tinto, as well as on the 
submerged sand-bars at its mouth, various mining and 
engineering works have brought forth remarkable 
specimens of weapons, money, utensils and other do- 
mestic articles. 

It is worthy of notice that the most commonplace 
operations, such as digging for cellars, drain-pipes, 
and the like, have resulted in finds often of aston- 
ishing value. The dredges of the harbor engineers 
at Huelva, for instance, toiling to deepen and widen 
the channel so that ore-vessels of greater tonnage 
could move about readily off the vast docks and take 
aboard still larger cargoes of ore, sucked up from 
the semi-liquid débris of ages the fine collection of 
Roman bronze weapons now in the Museum at Mad- 
rid. What did it mean? Perhaps only that the chan- 


nel cut through what was once, years ago, a Roman 
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The excavated arena of the Roman amphitheatre at Itdlica. Corn grows 
luxuriously on the earth-covered outer slopes and in the surrounding fields 
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The towering Roman Aqueduct of Segovia strides into the heart of the city 


Part of the Ybarra Museum at Elche, with a model of the Lady of Elche 
in the center 
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military cemetery. No man knows in this often re- 
populated country, what pick or dredge or shovel 
may strike. One of the fruitful regions for investi- 
gation, as will appear in a later chapier, is the zone 
comprising the valleys, and especially the banks 
proper, of the great rivers, 

Over on the Mediterranean shore at Elche, the 
town librarian and archeologist, Don Pedro Ibarra, 
has for a quarter of a century or more conducted 
elaborate investigations into the past of that puzzling 
community, and thrown not a little light on its ori- 
gins. He has also spent years in studying the most 
delightful, perplexing and remarkable piece of stat- 
uary ever discovered in all Spain, the famous Lady of 
Elche, proclaimed by Don José Mélida as a Greco- 
Punic work, by the less experienced Don Pedro as 
Greco-Roman. Don José dates the work toward the 
end of the third century zs. c. M. Pierre Paris thinks 
it belongs about the middle of the fifth century. 
Théodore Reinach, however, in a memorable descrip- 
tion, declares that whatever else it may be the statue 
is “Spanish by its model and the fashion of its adorn- 
ment, Phoenician perhaps by its amulets, but Greek, 
pure Greek, in its style.” The bust, now in the 
Louvre, was discovered on August 4, 1897, and 
though thirty-one years have passed since then, the 
discussion of this calm and lovely head with its re- 
markable, wheel-like head-dress, its curious necklace 
of amulets, and the chaste voluptuousness of its whole 
expression, still goes on without result, for no sub- 
sequent excavation has given us the slightest corol- 
lary evidence. 


New discoveries are being made all over Spain 
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every month. Not long ago the tobacco monopoly, 
in excavating for the foundations of anew warehouse, 
struck into an archeological deposit so vast that an 
entire museum had to be built to contain a part of the 
discoveries. 'Tombs, inscriptions, weapons, relics of 
various past civilizations, fragments of buildings 
which explain hitherto unperceived dark passages of 
written history—all are contributing notably to our 
knowledge of the Spain of the past, adding an ever 
growing chapter to the rich book of Peninsular tradi- 
tion and history, and enabling us almost daily to creep 
a little farther back into the dim ages when man was 
perhaps simpler and more understandable in his 
graphic representations, for any who possess the key. 
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CHAPTER IX 
SOME SPANISH DANCES* 


Don Juan Vatera has said somewhere that it is 
as unfair to consider the dance representative of 
Spain as it would be to make the matutinal bacon 
symbolic of the United States. Yet in his last vol- 
ume of essays he urged the rehabilitation of the “very 
important and serious art,” and hoped the old custom 
of post-curtain dancing as the climax to a play would 
be rejuvenated on the Spanish stage. 

His wish is unfulfilled. Perhaps in part this is 
because no Spanish province can interpret satisfac- 
torily the elusive dances of any other, and no theater 
could afford the cost of a staff of dancers to repre- 
sent “all the Spains.” It is this strong yet delicate 
quality, this inherent provincialism, which stamps the 
many different types of Spanish dancing and renders 
the greatest artists imitators rather than interpreters 
when they endeavor to exhibit abroad a complete 
repertory. This is distinctly curious from the historic 
point of view, since there is no question as to the close 
affinity of Spanish to ancient Greek, Egyptian and 
probably Punic dancing, while in the present Congo, 
shells fastened loosely about the dancers’ ankles make 
a primitive castanet. ‘Why the dance thus descended 
from and traceable to such divergent Mediterranean 

*The basis of this chapter was written as an article for the Cen- 


tury Magazine, by whose courtesy it is here reproduced, 
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and other forebears—even to the cymbals and cas- 
tanets, the latter appearing in both Greece and 
Egypt—should with the centuries in one small Penin- 
sula become so fully the result of the genius loci is 
not to be explained. We must be content with the 
fact. It is only just, however, to point out clearly 
that the flamenco, the Gipsy dance, is not an impor- 
tation, and not Gipsy at all. It is merely a more or 
less obsolete form of a purely native Spanish dance. 
All the Gipsies have done is to take the social cast-off 
as their own and infuse it with their own still semi- 
barbaric grace and temperament. It must not be 
forgotten that while in the large it is an esthetic mani- 
festation of the Spaniard’s realistic—and consequently 
dramatic—love motives, the dance transcends the dig- 
nity of a proud and noble race only in the hands of its 
Gipsy interpreters. “Be it ever so humble,” be it 
ever so poorly done by the weakest of exponents in 
the meanest of settings, there is invariably a natural 
distinction to the dance which reveals the heart and 
soul of its performers. 

This is still true notwithstanding the mania for 
“progress” which is so rapidly sweeping lovely and 
moving old customs into the limbo of the discarded 
throughout the country. Indeed, the Spanish dance 
may still be adequately defined as a love song without 
words, and even when transplanted to the American 
stage brings enough of its tang and savor to enable 
any thoughtful beholder to read something far deeper 
and more significant than the mere flash of zest, the 
captivating vigor and rhythm of the visible. Spanish 
character looks out as clearly through the dance as it 


does through cathedrals or colonial conquest. 
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Babel was quiet compared with that narrow, 
stifling little room in Sevilla, blue with cheap cigar- 
ette-smoke and resounding with the tortured beatings 
of a worn-out piano, the insistent dzing-dzing of 
guitars, and the pistoling of scores of castanets. Fly- 
ing feet on the bare floor in the uncertain lamplight 
raised little eddies of dust, and the dancers sweated 
cheerily. The noise and the speed were terrific. At 
last, as though moved by common impulses of sheer 
exhaustion, piano and guitars ceased, the castanets 
fired a straggling volley, and the dancers dropped 
into chairs or convenient laps. A roughly dressed 
young lout beside me pointed out a great buxom, 
apple-cheeked girl of twenty leaning against the wall 
at the farther side of the room. “Amalia, the best of 
them all.” 

“Why doesn’t she prove it, then?’ I inquired. 
“She hasn’t taken a single step so far.” 

“Senor, no! Amalia does not dance to-night. She 
conserves her legs. ‘To-morrow night’—his voice 
sank to a confidential note—“‘she dances at the Teatro 
Duque.” 

Don’t go to the cafés cantantes, which smack of 
the Coney Island music-hall, if you would see genuine 
Spanish dancing, we were told. Better go to the 
schools. So immediately after dinner that evening, 
armed with a four-year-old letter of introduction, we 
set out to find a certain dancing-master whose classes 
were recruited from the people. Down black alleys, 
through side-streets, back and forth, each one we 
asked giving us a different direction, we picked our 
way, to find at last the house black and deserted. 


But across the street, from closed doors and shuttered 
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windows, came a muffled roar that drew us into the 
school. 

Inside the noise was not muffled. We stopped by 
the door, dazed by the confusion of light, heat, dust; 
the rhythmic movement; the battering volleys of 
castanets and stamping heels; the whole uncouth med- 
ley of harsh, peculiar, but ordered sounds, that bridge 
the gap between mere loud noises and true music. 

Don Rafael had vanished, but that made no dif- 
ference. The new maestro quickly found us places 
among the rows of fond mothers and relatives on the 
benches and kitchen-type chairs set along dingy walls 
plastered with advertisements of wine, soap and olive- 
oil, and festooned with faded strings of curled-paper 
decorations. 

Spanish dances are composites, built up of parts 
of all the world’s dances. Here one finds the legs 
doing most of the work, yonder a dance of body mus- 
cles and eloquent head, there one full of expressive 
arms, and sometimes a dance in which everything 
seems combined. At the moment the class was a 
kaleidoscope of flying legs and arms that gradually 
resolved into personalities. Especially was the maes- 
tro’s daughter, a precocious little imp of six, a true 
dancer in form as well as in spirit. She was “all 
about the shop,” scolding, posing, illustrating steps, 
a bundle of nerves working in a perfect fury of en- 
thusiasm. Never did teacher have a more intelligent 
or tireless understudy. 

Her more sophisticated and weary brother An- 
gelito, fourteen years old, who might have stepped 
from a Murillo canvas save for the fixed desperation 


of sleepiness in his unfathomable black eyes, lacked 
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her spirit. Only when he was literally dragged from 
a cool window-seat and innumerable cigarettes did 
he dance, and then beautifully, perfectly, but with 
the languid air of one bored to extinction. Clad in 
the usual black smock of the Spanish boy of the peo- 
ple, he kept it buttoned only at the throat, and the 
skirts, flying wide as he danced, gave him the inex- 
pressibly droll look of a divinity student on a spree. 

So we had our first glimpse of the labor involved 
in learning to dance naturally in the land where danc- 
ing is the natural expression of the spirit of the peo- 
ple. The mechanical part of it the Spaniard has to 
learn, just as he learns to walk and talk; but we do 
not think of walking and talking as “arts.” No more 
so is the dance. Many visitors are disappointed in 
the dance because they fail to recognize its primary 
significance of artless naturalness as compared with 
the artificiality of so-called “Spanish dances” in 
Europe or America, or even in that cosmopolitan city, 
Madrid. The stage for them is elaborately set. 
Everything has a specious glamour—a poor ciga- 
rette-maker, for instance, wearing a costly gown and 
blazing jewels. Mostly we look in vain for that sort of 
thing in Spain. The Spanish dancer needs, and gen- 
erally uses, no furbelows, no costly or elaborate set- 
ting, and the disappointed American, not realizing 
that it is the “trimmings” he misses, forgets that the 
Spaniard dances because he has to, spontaneously, 
joyously, carelessly, exactly as he makes love or ap- 
plauds the bloody skill of the bull-fighter. One thing, 
however, is dear to the heart of every female dancer— 
her mantoén de Manila, the exquisite fringed silk shawl 


as a rule riotously embroidered in brilliant colors. 
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Gentry and nobility dance as well as commoners, 
and any one fortunate enough to be in Sevilla during 
the great April Feria, or fair, may see society sefio- 
ritas gaily, but full of naive dignity, dancing the Sevi- 
llanas, the general amusement of Andalucia. ‘Then 
the broad Prado de San Sebastian beyond the city 
proper—the place, by the way, where the Inquisition 
used to burn its victims—is filled with casetas, tiny 
cottages one whole side of which is left open, and 
there for three days society entertains itself in the 
public eye. 

Talking with Don José Otero, I mentioned the 
belief that society mothers teach their own daughters 
in preference to having a master. Don Pepe smiled 
a quick radiant smile full of pleasantry. 

“It is true,” he said; “but not all. I have taught 
in one noble family for six years; but’”—he paused 
to get exactly the right words, and smiled again with 
childlike appreciation of himself—“it is because I am 
deaf, mute, blind. Some maestros, caramba! have 
eyes, ears, tongues.” 

This best-known of all Spain’s dancing masters 
is artless, bluff, and has achieved what many a 
prophet can not boast—fame among his own. Small, 
heavy, the type we expect to see in the bull-fighter, 
his plain face lighted by brilliant kindly eyes, he was 
a very demon of energy and skill. Knowing my in- 
terest in the dance, he came to the hotel one evening 
and sketched very lightly his part in teaching 
Spain,—he has been doing it for forty years,—illus- 
trating the steps as he told of them. With true Span- 
ish indifference to curious spectators, he would spring 


to his feet like a boy, hum a monotonous, though lilt- 
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Don José Otero (standing) has now retired, but his famous school in Sevilla, 
where dancers have been trained for half a century, still goes on, and not a 
few American pupils study here for the stage 


Literally everyone dances the Catalan Sardanas in Barcelona 


The Dance of the Seises before the High Altar of the Cathedral in Sevila 
seems a fitting part of the ritual and takes nothing from the solemn majesty 
of the great temple 
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“Los Seises’—the boys who dance before the High Altar of the Sevilla 
Cathedral during Corpus Christi and Holy Week, dressed in the costume of 
the time of Charles III 
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ing, measure, and trip off a few steps, saying: “So 
it goes, like this. But come to my school to-morrow 
evening and see me teach them how to begin.” 

Very different from the little establishment we 
had first seen, frequented by the humblest, was this 
most delightful of schools, where that peerless dancer, 
the young sevillana, throws all her native piquancy 
and fire and sal—her “salt,” spirit—into the effer- 
vescent measures of 'Tango and Malaguefia, Jota and 
Seguidillas, Sevillanas and even Manchega. The 
sevillana loves them all, has danced lightly down the 
centuries with them from that dim antiquity wherein 
they were folk-rites. But these women of Sevilla 
are true only to the graceful, fiery, languorous dances 
of Andalucia. To the others they have added just 
that dash of their own sal Andaluza which gives zest, 
and strips the dance of its genuine provincial signifi- 
cance. liven the slow and awkward Manchega of 
La Mancha Province they dance so exquisitely that 
it loses most of its significance as the expression of 
the Sorrowful Knight’s stilted courtesies and Sancho 
Panza’s loutish clumsiness. But they are muy sim- 
patica in Otero’s Olé Andaluz. Like many of the 
dances, it tells a story, in this case of a woman of 
the streets who impersonates a bull-fighter in her 
dance, to collect money for decorating her patron 
saint’s shrine, a typically Andalucian theme, close to 
nature. “It is my own dance. I invented it in my 
own head,” Don Pepe explained proudly. 

In the outer room of the school the maestro him- 
self, collarless and comfortably slippered, taught the 
mites receiving their first lessons. A very Argus he, 


whose myriad eyes missed no false step. Rarely did 
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he raise his voice; the babies caught his instructions 
apparently by intuition, keeping time to the shatter- 
ing rattle of castanets and the musical fragment he 
was always humming: 


Allegretto. 
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Inside, the older pupils seemed to have gone vio- 
lently insane under the tuition of Otero’s nephew 
Manuel. They leaped, kicked, pounded, gyrated 
with astonishing speed and contortions, and each in 
turn sank back perspiring and breathless. ‘“Loosen- 
ing them up a little—muscle-softening,” was the young 
dancing-master’s laconic reply to my glance of in- 
quiry. 

The most charming of all the dances we saw in 
Spain occurred one evening when Don Pepe invited 
pretty Lolita, a seventeen-year-old beauty, who em- 
bodied all the soft-eyed bemusing charm of Anda- 
lucia, and her equally handsome little brother Ra- 
monet, to show us El Torero y La Malaguefia. And 
exquisitely they did it, she dainty, haughty, gracious, 
cold by turns; inviting, repulsing, cajoling with eyes 
and hands and fan; he pursuing always, gallant, de- 


voted, beseeching, melting the heart of the proud 
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beauty little by little until, in the last figures, they 
danced together, a Greek picture of the joy of life. 
They were a splendid pair, each fully aware of the 
other’s ability, each proud of the other, each a mag- 
nificent dancer, not at all brother and sister for the 
moment, but what was called for—the cloaked 
toreador and his querida, dancing their love-story. As 
the understanding became more perfect and the sway- 
ing turning figures came closer and closer together, 
the music softened to subtler harmonies, the poses 
and steps grew gentler and more refined, and finally, 
with the last faint whisper from the humming guitars, 
Lolita and Ramonet stood together in the shelter of 
the toreador’s broad cloak, their lips meeting in as 
pretty a salute as ever true lovers gave. 

In the Novedades Café, the best of its kind in 
Sevilla, we saw a different sort of dancing. The big 
square patio and arcades were jammed with a motley 
throng, and blue with smoke. At one side, on the 
tiny stage, six or eight elephantine coryphées of du- 
bious youth were dancing the Seguidillas, I think, 
and, when that was done, leaned breathless against 
the wall while one danced the Tango fairly well, 
stamping, writhing, kicking. It would have hurt Don 
Pepe’s feelings, but the crowd approved gravely. 
To us it was like an old Coney Island beer-garden— 
the dances, the “olio,” the groups drinking sedately 
at the tables under the sharp bluish glare of the arc- 
lights, the greasy weary waiters threading in and out 
among the throng. 

But there was nothing boisterous, intoxicated or 
clownish. Andalucian spirit is wit and sparkle rather 


than ebullition, and the Spaniard of the lower classes, 
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quite as much as his social superior, with habitual 
gravity drinks like the gentleman he is, to enjoy his 
liquor, not to boil over. But if we were disappointed 
in the dancing, we heard dead Egypt rise from the 
swart throat of a woman who danced never a step, 
but sang only—the oldest song in the world, that 
savage-joyous song of life and love the sun has heard 
go wailing up into the brazen southern heavens since 
the travail of Eve. They call it La Malaguefia in 
Spain. Africa calls it by other names, but the song 
is one. 

From the cafés to the dim interior of the Cathe- 
dral of Sevilla is a long jump, but even there, in this 
city of heat and light, joyous life and esthetic sensi- 
bility without rival, before the high altar itself, the 
dance holds prominent place during certain set feasts 
of the religious year. Indeed, it is only in the solem- 
nity and grandeur of the Cathedral that the stranger 
at last grasps the fundamental importance of the 
dance as an expression of some of the most serious 
and deeply settled instincts of the Spanish heart. For 
us, dancing is mere amusement, often whimsically 
taken up while we eat. For the Spaniard, and espe- 
cially in the Cathedral of Sevilla, it is bone and fiber 
of both Spain and Christianity. 

Centuries ago, before Spain was, the Israelites 
danced before the ark of the covenant, and as the 
ages wound their slow course, that ceremony was com- 
memorated in Spain by dancing choir-boys before 
the high altar at Easter and Corpus Christi. At first 
the dances were profane, mere folk-customs brought 
into the sanctuary. But gradually a sacred measure 


was evolved, and the choir-boys gave place to an en- 
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dowed body of boys known as the Seises—the sixes. 
There are ten of them now instead of the old six, 
trained and completely educated at the expense of the 
church. 

The dance came late in the afternoon, after an 
elaborate vesper service. The scene was weird and 
stimulating. Golden candle-light from the silver 
high altar flooded the chapel with mellow radiance 
that brought out the shadows Rembrandt-like; the 
huge rose-windows at each end of the transept burned 
in glorious colors in the waning afternoon sunlight; 
the reja threw black shadows on the dull stone floor; 
there was a great black patch in the crossing, where the 
spectators sat or knelt. The ceremony began to the 
accompaniment of organ and orchestra, the boys 
singing with voices shrilly sweet, as if their little 
throats would burst; the ancient structure rang with: 


Hay, Jesus mio, 

tu amor me inflame; 

Hay, hay, Jesis mio, 

tw amor me inflame; 

Pues ha salido para inflamarme! 
Ven, amor mio; 

ven, y no tardes; 

ven cémo sueles a consolarme!* 


Then came the dance, to the repetition of the song. 
And what a dance! a quaint, reverent series of pos- 
turings, not unlike the geisha dances of Japan. In 
some respects it suggested the lancers, in others the 
minuet. But each movement—line, star, double 

*Copied for me by one of the Seises. He was not an especially 


ood speller. 
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chain, or wheel—had a cryptic meaning and a relig- 
ious purpose; the S S of the double chain, for exam- 
ple, indicating Santisimo Sacramento, and so on. 
Suddenly a sharp staccato rattle startled us, for we 
had not noticed castanets in the young hands. They 
side-stepped, reversed, sang, moved forward and. 
back, whirled violently to position with a final trium- 
phant roll of their castanets, knelt, bowed jerkily— 
boy fashion—to the altar, and the dance was done. 
Surprising as it may seem, the ceremony gives 
not the slightest impression of irreverence. The sol- 
emnity of the cathedral atmosphere, the richness of 
the archaic costumes, the perfect gravity and earnest- 
ness of the young performers, all give it the quality 
of a fitting part of the sumptuous ritual of the 
church, as natural as it is at first striking.* 
Comparatively few of the foreigners who visit 
Spain witness the dance of the Seises, but almost 
every one sees a Gipsy-dance, and many go away 
with the idea that it is the typical dance of the coun- 
try. It is not; there is no typical dance. 
The flamenco dances of the Granada Gipsies are 
*The religious dance survives now only in Sevilla, but time was 
when austere Toledo went even farther. A manuscript of 1589-1643 
by Don Juan Chaves Arcayos recounts in detail (Vol. II, p. 51) the 
dancing before the altar, in the presence of the Cardinal-Archbishop 
himself, if and when he was present, of “the Dances newly ordered for 
this feast . . . and the Work pays for the Dance of the Giants; 
and another Dance is paid for half by the Chapter and the Work: 
and each Dance comes on in its order as the Canons [who are] the 
Mayordomos of this festival ordain: and in ending the Dance the 
entire Chapter goes,” etc. Not a trace of these early dances remains 
in the ritual to-day. Somewhat the same sort of dance—an hour long— 
was given before the Sacrament at vespers in the Cathedral of Valencia 
beginning October 6, 1623. Father Vicente Ripolles of the Cathedral 
Chapter, in 1904 wrote of the Royal College in that city: “I have 
seen also in certain music manuscripts, some mottoes whose words, in 
poor verse, ended with a refrain in which is repeated the word toro, 
toro (bull) and to make a joke of him, came up very close, later seek- 


ing refuge in the Holy Sacrament.” 
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the very life of those curious cave-dwellers along the 
outskirts of the former city of the Moor—cave- 
dwellers who illuminate their spotless holes in the 
cliff with electric lights and make their arrangements 
with a dance-agent in the city by telephone! The 
name flamenco, by the way, was originally applied 
to the swaggering, dissipated rowdies and wastrels 
returning from fighting the Dutch in the Low Coun- 
tries. Afterward—who knows why ?—it was attached 
to the equally unconventional Gipsy. 

Very comfortable-looking homes these caves are, 
too, with their shining copper and brass pots and 
pans and knick-knacks—made to sell—hung over the 
chimneypiece and against the whitewashed walls. 
Driving out one afternoon unannounced, when the 
roads were rivers of mud from the heavy rains that 
had been falling all day, we arranged with the head- 
man. for an impromptu dance in his own cave. The 
setting was simple. There were no properties; only 
the immaculate white cave’s outer room, and some 
splint-bottomed chairs. On one side were the women 
dancers; on the other, the spectators; at the front, 
their backs to the open door, the head-man and play- 
ers for a mandolin, a guitar and a tambourine; out- 
side a knot of other Gipsies and peasants darkening 
the door in their eagerness to see. 

The dancers themselves, from old Encarnacion, 
as withered as a sun-dried peach at only forty, to her 
little daughter Maria, a mere baby, seemed denizens 
of another world. They were gay in strong colors: 
some in crimson and white, others in marvelous lay- 
ender and red, and little Marfa in white and yellow, 


with a tiny yellow mantén. Each wore a flower in 
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her well-oiled black hair. As in the school, the noise 
in the cave was deafening—weird Gipsy-music and 
the rattling volleys of castanets, echoing and re- 
echoing from the rocky roof. The dance was marvel- 
ous, and performed as much with eyes and hands as 
with feet, a turning, twisting, gliding, springing up, 
falling back and slapping the earthen floor with 
broad feet; a serpentine dance in which every muscle 
and nerve and feature came into play, while black 
eyes fairly shot sparks, and the Gipsy leader and 
spectators yelled encouragement. They beat time 
with their feet, clapped their hands, moved heads and 
bodies in the rhythm of the swinging dancers, shouting 
“Olé! A-a-ah! Jestis Maria! A-a-ah! Anda, niita! 
Maria!” in a paroxysm of enthusiastic interest. 
Unconsciously, too, our feet kept time to the un- 
couth music of the nasal voices and the strings of the 
throbbing instruments—music not altogether human, 
it seemed, which served rather as a mighty intoxicant 
to stimulate and fire the performers than as a rhyth- 
mic governor of their steps. We were forgotten: the 
Gipsies were dancing for themselves. True, they be- 
gan for the modest fee we paid, and much has been 
said and more written about the Gipsy-dances being 
simply catch-penny schemes without spirit or spon- 
taneity. Perhaps they are, but I wish the critics 
could have seen the dance as we saw it. Encarnacién 
seemed a worn-out, sun-wrinkled hag when she 
stepped forward with a silly smile; but as the hot 
wine of the music stirred her veins, her hard face 
lightened, and she passed out of the world of the 
alien visitor into a sunny realm of joyous abandon 


and rhythm, dancing like a child. And after what 
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might well have worn out a vigorous child, ten years 
seemed to have slipped from her shining face. 

Her little daughter Maria danced the seductive 
Tango, a sensuous, provocative, stirring call of the 
wild thing to its mate. She caught the inflammatory 
spirit of it wonderfully for a child, now bold, thrust- 
ing forward with haughty disdain, arms akimbo and 
head high, her greenish-black eyes flashing; now coy, 
gliding back, inviting, teasing, mocking with a stamp 
of her tiny foot; but always full of the lithe tigerish 
grace of rippling body-muscles. It was all the more 
remarkable since in other dances she was a sprite, an 
elf blown lightly from some magic field afar. 

Everywhere in the South, especially in Sevilla, a 
few years ago, one heard the click of the castanet. 
Looking from our hotel windows at the sound, we 
saw again and again two or three little girls gravely 
dancing together in the street. Walking along in 
even the very poorest quarters, we heard the same 
sound day after day—little girls dancing in the mean- 
est of houses for pure joy of it. But as one went 
north it was not so easy to see these folk-rites. Que- 
ries are met with polite denials that the people ever 
dance in the streets now—denials that such public 
diversion had even been heard of for years. So in 
Zaragoza we could find no Aragonese Jota at all, 
though that is its home. 

But in old Leén, huddled in the lap of the bleak 
Sierras, we determined to stay until we found it; for 
the dance was to be seen, we knew. But where? 
Wandering about town talking with the people, ask- 
ing the policemen, interesting the fireman with won- 


der-tales of fire-apparatus in far-away América del 
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Norte, I gathered misinformation slowly and with 
difficulty, each man straying farther afield in his en- 
deavors to keep my prying camera away. Even- 
tually the tobacconist, when pressed for an answer, 
said: ‘They dance in the park on Sunday.” But 
on Sunday afternoon we found only a few sober 
couples and sedate children, very much dressed, tak- 
ing the air; for even the children of Leon reflect their 
bleak surroundings—the broad calm plain, the dis- 
tant guardian hills, the somber atmosphere of still 
eternal antiquity in nature. Disconsolately we wan- 
dered along the edge of the public gardens, by the 
trickling rivulet of the Bernesga, wondering if we 
must miss it, after all, when we noticed a steady 
stream of people passing by all in one direction. Our 
curiosity aroused, we followed them out to a fine 
alameda beyond the city, where they strolled up and 
down among the poplars, chatting and even laughing, 
and patronizing a little refreshment-wagon full of 
hard sausage and sour wine and very sticky, sweet soft 
drinks. 

After a while the dance began, the quaint Jota 
de Aragon, the “music” being that of a single tam- 
bourine helped out by castanets or simply by the 
snapping of fingers. We could not understand why 
such pains had been taken to keep us away, for the 
dancers paid not the slightest attention to us, but 
kept on dancing with the same rapt interest that they 
give to their devotions. And the Spaniard puts his 
whole soul into his devotions, be it in church or before 
a mere street shrine. In communion with his Maker, 
he has neither eyes nor thought for the curious for- 


eigners with a camera. 
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The Leonese make their Jota a serious business, 
an austere, rather monotonous dance, full of rapid 
motion, done entirely with the legs and arms, body 
and head being held stiffly erect. Ceaseless activity, 
suggesting certain Irish dances, characterizes it, and 
it has none of the supple grace, the sensuous or lan- 
guorous charm of the Jota danced by Otero’s pu- 
pils in Sevilla, nor the joyous bacchic abandon of the 
Gipsy Jota in Granada, Yet through it all we could 
see the spirit of the people—how they enjoyed it, 
how its rhythm entered their very souls, though they 
were if anything more than normally dignified. This 
opened our eyes to the deep vein of quiet humor and 
humanity underrunning the somber Leonese exterior. 
We were glad of so ingenuous and primitive an up- 
springing of the human spirit toward the pure joy of 
thankful existence. 

As different as Catalan from Spaniard is the 
Catalan folk-dance of the Sardanas from all the other 
dances of the country. We saw it in Barcelona and 
there again we had difficulty in finding the dance, 
though a friendly old catalana on the train had told 
us the people danced it on the Paseo de San Juan 
every Sunday afternoon. We looked in vain, and 
had not a friendly policeman chanced to drop a du- 
bious word regarding a little inclosed “Sportsman’s 
Park” near by, we might never have found it. 

Certainly no setting could have been more the epi- 
tome of unconvention—a bare patch of earth trodden 
hard, shaded by bamboo mats supported on tall poles, 
a roller-skating-rink in the background and a riding- 
ring to one side, where ponies trotted gaily about and 


ran races with phlegmatic little donkeys when excit- 
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able patrons demanded stimulation. The dance is a 
classic, of unknown authorship, like many classics. It 
has been traced back to the eleventh century. Be- 
yond that no one knows how far it stretches. Grad- 
ually, during the bloody and futile years which the 
Catalans largely brought upon themselves, the four- 
teenth-century Jochs Florals, the Sardanas, and even 
the Catalan speech itself fell into disuse. Eventually, 
however, about the middle of the last century, the 
Catalans felt their provincial identity going so fast 
that a wave of protest took shape throughout the 
province in a strong popular revival of language and 
customs. 

Not to be technical, the Sardanas seemed to us 
to be an unusually well-conceived grown-ups’ ring- 
around-a-rosy. It begins usually—at least it always 
did when we saw it in the informal little park—by 
three or four couples taking hands and making a ring. 
The circle grows until there are fifty or sixty people 
in it; then it divides into two smaller rings without 
losing a step, and the same process is repeated. 

Quaint and curious are the steps. Never do the 
circles completely revolve, but rather swing to and 
fro, oscillating upon themselves at times, and never 
carrying very far from the original position. 

Nasal and sobbing at times, the music grips one 
with a fascination almost painful at first, singing its 
way straight to the heart—the cry of the Catalan soul 
for sympathy and appreciation and understanding. 

It is a beautiful sight in itself to see the deport- 
ment of the people. When the circle dissolves as the 
last bars of the music die away, the dancers become 


strangers again, each intent upon his or her own af- 
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fairs until their eager ears catch the welcome invita- 
tion: 


And literally every one dances. Grave business 
men with prosperity marking every feature clasp 
hands with poor shop-girls; tiny girls of tender years 
with grim unshaver. artillerymen; women, accom- 
panied and unaccompanied; poets with long hair— 
at least, they looked like poets—balance and sway 
and swing with light-hearted enjoyment. It is a sin- 
gularly even dance in its moments of highest speed 
and liveliest movements as well as in its quieter 
rhythms. Here is nothing of the Andalucian, noth- 
ing of the tenseness of the chilly Leonese, but a pe- 
culiarly balanced and equable amusement. 

All this and more was a daily sight only a few 
years ago. Now, alas! one no longer sees the little 
girls dancing in the patios in the half-dark. Instead, 


a hurdy-gurdy makes nightly calls at the entrances of 
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the big hotels and the eager children dance on the 
sidewalk—not the regional dances one would see, as 
a rule, but the schottische, the polka, even the waltz. 
Like “playing the bear,” public dancing threatens to 
become extinct, for Spain is already well started 
along the path Japan followed years ago, and cos- 
tumbre is no longer quite 4 propésito. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SPANISH CATHEDRAL 


SPAIN may well cry out to be delivered from her 
friends. All through the centuries there has probably 
been no other country so misrepresented by those 
who have endeavored to befriend her, so little under- 
stood by those who have given her the most scientific 
attention. Her architecture has been delved into by 
students of every class and shade of opinion, yet from 
Street to Havelock Ellis not one has appeared to 
realize that aside from the technical details of her 
architecture, the great religious structures, of which 
she is so rightly proud, contain a highly dramatic 
and significant interpretation of the national history 
and character. 

Of architectural studies there are none in English, 
so far as the Gothic is concerned, which compare 
favorably with Street’s remarkable work. Other 
books there are by the score, all more or less faulty, 
all more or less dependent upon the great Briton’s 
independent investigation and sound opinions. ‘The 
writer of the conventional travel book has not felt it 
worth while to do any individual research or thinking, 
apparently; and his familiar mixture of sentimental- 
ity and casual description completely ignores the true 
spiritual significance of the Spanish cathedral. As 


a matter of fact, though the architects who have writ- 
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ten on the subject in English generally fail to ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to Sefior Lampérez y 
Romea and ignore the lay reader entirely, they deal 
only with technicalities and miss the real fascination, 
the true personality of the Spanish Gothic. It has 
both in ample measure, capable of stirring even the 
most sluggish or indifferent to enthusiasm when it is 
pointed out. Instead, the general theme is that Spain 
had no creative faculty for religious architecture, bor- 
rowed all her finery and merely tricked out in bad 
taste what she borrowed. Before accepting this gen- 
eralization, let us go back to origins once more and 
look a little into causes. 

Admitted that the Gothic flowered in northern 
France, was the Spanish Gothic an almost simul- 
taneous efflorescence, and had it the same general mo- 
tives behind its creation? Was there any sense on the 
part of the Spanish public of liberation from monas- 
tic and general ecclesiastical control—any will to 
self-expression as the mainspring of the movement? 
To both questions the answer can only be a decided 
and categorical negative. The Spanish Gothic, in- 
deed, came into being full grown, and the relation 
it bore to the Spanish public was entirely different 
from that sustained toward the Frenchman by his 
Gothic. I know that to deal both adequately and 
convincingly with so profound a subject as this de- 
mands a lifetime of study, which I have not been able 
to give. Accordingly, the lines which follow have 
been written, not as a genuine contribution, but 
merely as a simple and suggestive outline to give color 
to a background the details of which—nearly enough 


correct superficially for all ordinary purposes—may 
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be encountered in an hundred other books which miss 
the point to be established here if possible. 

The Gothic was, of course, an importation in 
Spain. The most distinctive style since the days of 
the Greek temples—and, by the way, exactly similar 
in its main purpose and quality: a profound knowl- 
edge and use of the basic principle of all the plastic 
arts, that of the utilization, direction and control of 
light—could have but one origin. That was the ile 
de Cité in Paris. Everything that followed, whether 
in France, England, Germany, Spain or Portugal, 
was frankly derived in both principle and construc- 
tional methods from that source. That Spain, along 
with her neighbors north of the Pyrenees, accepted 
such an inspiration, does not at all prove the charge 
of poverty of imagination or spiritual incapacity to 
conceive along such lines. Indeed, what Spain did 
with the Gothic idea after she had received it, goes 
far to disprove the allegation. But first of all, why 
did she accept; why had she, too, not developed a 
style peculiarly her own? Considering the strongly 
marked character of the Spanish people, the question 
is fair. ‘There is a clear and instant answer. 

One glance into Spanish history reveals the truth. 
The Moors entered Spain in the first decade of the 
eighth century. Within two years they had swept the 
entire Peninsula in an amazing conquest of the deca- 
dent Visigothic monarchy, and settled themselves 
firmly to rule for centuries. 'The unconquered por- 
tion of Spain was a bleak mountain region along the 
northern shore, where the scanty remnants of the Visi- 
gothic power under Don Pelayo sheltered in the drip- 


ping Cave of Covadonga. Bit by bit they gathered 
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weight and strength, and nine years after the Moorish 
conquest Pelayo struck the first blow of the Recon- 
quest by his sortie of 718. But not until, more than 
a century and a half later, in 1085, the Castilians and 
Asturians won the city of Toledo away from the 
Muslim, did the Castilians begin to acquire anything 
like wide rights in their own country. An hundred 
and sixty-three years later St. Ferdinand carried the 
Spanish arms on to the final conquest of Sevilla, and 
not only was the doom of Moorish dominion clearly 
foreshadowed by this remarkable victory, but the 
early formative period of the new national life was 
ended. 

During this range of five and a quarter centu- 
ries—from 718 to 1248—Spain was putting every 
atom of her energy into fighting for her national life. 
The rest of Europe, notwithstanding sporadic war- — 
fare, was consolidating its Christian faith by bringing 
to a high pitch of excellence its ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. This resulted very definitely in the founda- 
tion for the development of the Gothic which flow- 
ered so speedily from the buds of Notre Dame de 
Paris and St. Denis, both in the fle de France. With 
but a very few notable exceptions the Spaniards had 
neither the time, the energy nor the money to erect 
structures at all commensurate with the virility and 
consequence of their faith. It was, accordingly, quite 
the natural thing that, when Saint Ferdinand doffed 
his armor for his royal robes, and his victorious 
knights laid aside their swords for the moment and 
wiped the sweat and blood of hard fighting from their 
brows, the whole of Spain should turn with one accord 


to the construction of fitting religious edifices wherein 
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to worship. But what should they build? The tre- 
mendously solid, fortresslike structures which 
breathed of the days they had just put behind them, 
when the Church was militant indeed, and its hous- 
ing was as soldierly as its leaders? 

Quite the contrary. While Spain had been fight- 
ing, France had been developing the Gothic, and now 
that the major part of the Peninsula was free of 
access to the Frankish monks, the Gothic tradition, 
already in full flower to the north, wafted in as nat- 
urally as the cool air from the Pyrenees. Spain 
accepted what was ready to her hand. Thus far we 
may agree with the popular conception. But there 
the agreement ends, for the modification the Castilian 
made in the Gallic exemplar was so profound and so 
far reaching that the result is purely and essentially 
national. In the North, the Gothic may be said to 
have crystallized perfectly the logic of human aspira- 
tions in an harmonic balance and poise which has 
never been equaled for sheer purity of style and ideal. 
But it is largely cold. On this noble base the Spaniard 
wrought with a temperament and a fervor which have 
made his Gothic the most powerful and the liveliest 
possible manifestation of medizvalism. All his ex- 
uberances of character, his strong materialistic nat- 
uralism, his love of the massive—elegantly decorated 
and even over-decorated—find such a lushness of 
flower here that even our jaded eyes can perceive the 
sum total as a magnificent precipitation of the whole 
contradictory romanticism of the medizval mind and 
spirit. And this romanticism is by no means the 
homonym for sentimentality. Per contra, the Span- 


iard’s romanticism was a very stern and rigorous sys- 
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tem of high idealism worked out by consummate 
accomplishments. ‘The extravagances of which it even- 
tually became guilty have been unable, through all the 
centuries, to rob it of its heroic qualities of achieve- 
ment—the men who lost the Americas were none the 
less sons of the men who won them and planted the 
Cross throughout a wider field than any other race 
that ever lived. 

Prior to and during the Reconquest Spain was 
not, of course, entirely destitute of either religion or 
of the impulse to erect ecclesiastical structures. One 
of the greatest cathedrals in the country, that of San- 
tiago de Compostela, was commenced in 1078, sev- 
eral years before Toledo was recaptured. ‘Two im- 
portant Catalan churches, that of San Pablo del 
Campo, which was erected in 914, and San Pedro 
de Jas Puellas, believed to date from about 983, both 
in Barcelona, are a century earlier, and may be 
counted as perhaps the oldest well-authenticated 
churches still standing. They are important here 
only because the simple solidity and restraint of style 
which characterizes them discloses the austerity of 
the early Spanish architectural spirit, so antipodal 
with the churrigueresque which came trumpeting into 
fame some seven centuries later. 

Naturally, Santiago Cathedral is quite another 
matter. Practically completed within half a century 
of its foundation, and then rebuilt and altered cease- 
lessly for many hundreds of years more, it is the most 
brilliant as well as the most impressive and largest 
manifestation of the French Romanesque. Deriving 
straight from the vast brick Cathedral of St. Sernin 


de Toulouse, which antedated it by only about two 
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The Trascoro or Back of the Choir in the Cathedral of Leon 


The city of Burgos and the Cathedral, from the ruined Castillo on the hill 
above 
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decades, Santiago is by no means the slight elabora- 
tion of the Tolosan scheme that has been charged. 
Between the two edifices there is a very important 
structural difference. ‘This, indeed, marks the indi- 
viduality of every Spanish church built as a result 
of external influence, and while this individuality 
varies as widely as do the local conditions which 
evoked it, it is invariably apparent. In the present 
instance it is even more marked than usual. St. 
Sernin de Toulouse has double aisles, while Santiago 
has majestic single ones, with its transepts projecting 
boldly the width of one bay more on either side to 
compensate for this extraordinary dimension and dig- 
nity of construction. It was thus, in fact, that the 
Spanish hand, even when working with French, Flem- 
ish or Teutonic masons, as was the case in most in- 
stances up to the latter part of the Middle Ages, was 
able to modify and improve whatever it touched, giv- 
ing added character and grandeur to the fabric. Kven 
so Britannic an authority as Professor Simpson ad- 
mits that the Castilian “improved on French work” 
in the old Cathedral of Salamanca, the Cathedral of 
Tarragona and the great church at Lérida, giving 
all three a distinction, orginality and effectiveness to 
be found in no similar French edifice. 

The Mudéjar churches form an important link 
in any endeavor to synthesize ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in the Peninsula. We must remember, more- 
over, that, regardless of the effect these peculiar 
edifices produce, to evaluate them correctly we must do 
so in terms of their present, not of ours. In discuss- 
ing historical realism, Nietzsche observed pithily that 
“naive historians apply the term objectivity to the 
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measurement of past thought and action by the 
standard of the vulgar notions of the moment. .. . 
Their work is to adapt the past to the trivial spirit 
of their age. On the other hand, they term subjective 
every historical writing that does not accept these 
popular opinions as canonical.” What is true of the 
Mudéjar is also equally applicable to the Mozarabic 
churches. Fach is a separate and special study, with 
its peculiar features, Sefior Gédmez Moreno, in his 
recent capital work, Las Iglesias Mozdrabes, speaks 
with no little feeling of the evil day for Spain when 
she “relinquished her personality upon the altars of 
exotic institutions” which—especially as typified and 
represented by the Papal legates and the French 
Cluniac monks—were naturally not in harmony with 
a society and institutions based upon an entirely dif- 
ferent conception of both humanity and God. With 
both these phases, however, important as they are in 
the development of Spanish cathedral and church ar- 
chitecture, we have for the moment little to do. Our 
chief concern lies with the Gothic: with those magnifi- 
cent and characteristic temples which, without regard 
to any of their innumerable points of difference, es- 
tablish themselves instantly in the eye of the beholder 
as quick and dynamic, and therefore antipodal in 
every respect to the thoroughly frozen and static 
majesty of the purely ecclesiastical designs which pre- 
ceded them. Were there not another point of diver- 
gence, this one feature would serve to make the Gothic 
and the transitional in Spain the equals of those 
French originals which grew out of the first Parisian 
attempts of St. Denis and Notre Dame. 


It has been said by an ambitious Teuton, striving 
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to prove the superiority of the German Gothic to all 
others, that the system as a whole is really superna- 
tional or superracial, a phenomenon characteristic of 
the later Middle Ages, when the lines of both race 
and custom were obliterated through Europe by the 
universal welding glow of a tremendous religious 
community of spirit which flourished everywhere and 
expressed itself through the new style. Like many 
other similar statements, this is based upon truth but 
false in detail. ‘The truth is perhaps not quite so 
colorful, yet when we study the Spanish cathedral 
with a view to seeing in it one of the many possible 
interpretations of the national character, the truth is 
seen to be both interesting and singularly vivid. 

It was the German classicist Semper who endeay- 
ored to dispose of the Gothic at one blow with the 
contemptuous phrase, “petrified scholasticism.” Wor- 
ringer, following though disagreeing with him, comes 
closer to giving a psychological definition of the 
Gothic cathedral when he observes: “Mysticism and 
scholasticism, these two great medieval vital forces 
which generally appear incompatible opposites, are 
closely united in it [the Gothic] and grow directly 
out of each other. As the room within is wholly mys- 
ticism, the construction without is wholly scholasticism. 
It is their common transcendentalism of move- 
ment that unites them. . . . The mysticism of the 
interior is merely a scholasticism deepened and ren- 
dered organic and sensuous.” 

Even this is short of the facts. One must go still 
farther back into the past, and grasp fully the idea, 
so evident once it is attained, that the Romanesque 


style contains the germ and initiative of the Gothic 
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in its very division into parts and its endeavor to ex- 
press life and action. It fails to be active in that 
everything it accomplishes is accomplished beside the 
organic features, the true structure, of the edifice. 
The towers, for example, are arbitrarily placed ex- 
crescences which have neither architectonic elasticity 
nor any genuine structural integration. The Ro- 
manesque architects did not realize this, and not until 
the new and more sensuous conception of the archi- 
tecture of the church took solid form and found a 
soul, could the stride to the new expression be made. 
Then, suddenly and vividly, the structure itself be- 
came the vital thing, and the soaring emancipation 
of the spirit took architectural form, with every part 
growing naturally out of every other, and the whole 
infinitely and poetically quick and dynamic. 

When the Spaniards took what their French 
neighbors had created for them, they perceived not 
only its general implications, but realized, as no other 
people ever did then or since, its possibilities as a 
means of national self-expression. Mystic though all 
religious belief must necessarily be, religion in Spain 
nevertheless insists that we feel a tangible reality in 
it, a realistic mysticism, if you will, that alters the en- 
tire conception. Accordingly, Spain reared her great 
Gothic fanes far less as a result of the cool scholasti- 
cism and occultism in which Worringer found such 
delight, than as a profound material testimony on 
the part of the whole race to the glory of God, and 
to themselves as His creatures. 

Taking the cathedrals from this psychological 
standpoint, it makes little difference whether the vis- 


itor knows the dry technical data as to age, weight 
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and height, the material authors of the structures and 
what they contain, so long as he feels the force of the 
buildings as racial manifestations of purpose and 
quality. For in the cathedrals, as in no other struc- 
tures in the Peninsula, breathes the very soul of a 
quick, intensely virile race, sure of its purpose and 
direction at the time these great fabrics were erected, 
and giving itself without stint to make them as glori- 
ous as they were strong and characteristic. 

This is not the place for architectonics. Since the 
effect as a whole of the Spanish cathedral is psycho- 
logical and an especially subtle and brilliant mani- 
festation of anthropomorphism, so must any detailed 
treatment of it be. One technical point, however, has 
such national and esthetic significance that it can not 
be ignored, especially since, so far as I know, no books 
touch upon it in an interpretative sense. This is the 
position and nature of the choir and its relation to 
the high chapel. Here the depth and profundity of the 
Spanish character reveal themselves strikingly, and 
we become acutely conscious of that amazing blend 
of sensuous mysticism and non-sensuous practical 
considerations involved in the daring and original 
departure from French originals. The modification 
is peculiar to Spain alone; it could not have been 
made by any other people, because only the Spanish 
temperament contains the elements necessary for its 
conception. 

The change was not at first a part of cathedral 
planning, but came at a late period, partly in obedi- 
ence to a material condition whose effect was being 
felt all.over Europe. The increasing number of the 


clergy in all countries made an increase in the ca- 
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pacity of church choirs inevitable, But in Spain alone 
was vision on a par with opportunity, and in Spain 
alone did the cathedral builders escape completely 
from that “auto-intoxication of logical formalism” 
which succeeded only in lengthening and enlarging 
the choirs of other countries without in the least effect- 
ing any change in their position or principles. In the 
Peninsula, however, a totally new form was created 
by removing the choir from the high chapel, giving 
it a distinctly elaborate and extraordinary character 
of its own, and setting it west of the crossing. 
At one stroke, therefore, the Spanish architects and 
churchmen clove away the hitherto prevailing French 
influence by substituting for it an Hispanic idealism. 
It is quite true that this destroys the Gothic principal 
of pointing everything directly toward the high altar, 
of leading every instinct of the worshiper through a 
superlogical and supermystic philosophy forward 
among a forest of columns in an all but hysterical 
accent upon cult. There is little or nothing of this 
emphasis in the Spanish method, and the result is not 
only more satisfying but more human. 

Both great structures—the edifice containing the 
high altar east of the crossing, and its twin to the 
west housing the choir—may, I believe, be dated back 
in source or inspiration through all the long centuries 
of antiquity to the cella of the Greek and Roman 
temples—even to that internal sanctuary of yet ear- 
lier and dimmer faiths which added the secrecy of its 
mystic enclosure of the divine manifestation to the 
spell of the whole—which kept apart for the minis- 
trants one section into whose sacrosanct precincts the 


worshiper dared not intrude. 
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There is no need here, either, to speak in detail of 
the beauty and richness of these duplex sanctuaries. 
All that architect and mason, sculptor and painter, 
ironworker and wood-carver could do to render them 
worthy parts of the cathedral whole was executed 
with lavish hand. From bleak Oviedo on the north- 
ern coast to languorous Sevilla in the aromatic An- 
dalucian plains of the south, these choir and chapel 
enclosures—miniature but rich jewel-like temples in 
themselves—are the dominant note, the tonic accent, 
as it were, in a significant interpretation of the racial 
character both religious and social. 
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CHAPTER XI 


GRANADA AND THE CATHOLIC KINGS 


“There was crying in Granada when the sun was going down, 

Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun; 

Here passed away the Koran, there in the Cross was borne, 

And here was heard the Christian bell, and there the Moorish horn; 


II 


“Te Deum Laudamus was up the Alcala sung; 
Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the crescents flung; 
The arms thereon of Aragon with Castile’s they display; 
One king comes in in triumph, one weeping goes away.” 
Southey’s The Flight From Granada. 
Ir 1s asad story. No matter what one may think 
of the Muslim culture and the long threat it made to 
dominate western Europe, one can not but be pro- 
foundly moved by the downfall, after almost eight 
hundred years, of a civilization which so inextricably 
interwove itself with that of its conquerors that the 
two were destined to remain inseparable forever. 
The tale of Granada is only incidentally one of 
material civilization and its manifestations. Far 
deeper than that was the impassioned religious strug- 
gle between Christian and Moor. But for that strug- 
gle and what it developed, the Moorish culture which 
flowered so luxuriantly here could not have bloomed 


at all on Spanish soil. With its truces and lapses, 
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its barbarities and amenities, its astonishing inter-_ 
changes of blood and learning, the conflict waged 
from the day the Moor was confined in this last moun- 
tainous province, where the very nature of conditions 
sharpened his intelligence and developed all his pow- 
ers, until the day when a woman’s quarrel precipi- 
tated the disaster which closed the epic tale. 

Time has shorn from the Granada we of to-day 
know and all the world reveres as the very epitome 
of romance and heroic contest, every trace of what- 
ever may have been unlovely in the story. The AI- 
hambra on the hill, the magnificent panorama of the 
Sierras, the curious old town all wear a magic glow. 
No such gallant tale comes to us from the Moorish 
Sicily; none from farther eastward along the Medi- 
terranean. Granada stands unique. As the spear- 
head of what would beyond doubt have been an 
African sweep over all Europe had the movement 
not been hurled back in France and eventually 
crushed by Spain, the Spanish-Arabic wave consti- 
tuted the gravest threat to Christianity the world had 
ever seen. Which would endure, Christ or Islam? 
What would the formative period gradually bring 
out of the chaos of war and amalgamation? 

Both the military and political details of the story 
are so familiar repetition means weariness. ‘The same 
applies to any necessarily more or less mechanical 
description of the physical presence of either Gran- 
ada as a whole or of the Alhambra. It is only when 
we can separate ourselves from the minutie, seeing 
the whole forest rather than the individual trees, and 
take time to dream, that past and present blend until 


coalescence in our own minds evolves the true spirit 
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of the place. Whatever one may say about this most 
rhapsodized-over court and city and hill-palace, the 
charge of sentimentality is promptly brought. Asi 
sea (So be it)! Let us for a little indulge in the sen- 
timentality all strong minds deride—and, as often as 
not, secretly enjoy enormously when no stronger 
mind is by to hinder. 

For everything in and about Granada tends 
toward a realizing of romance and sentiment, from 
the whispering waters called by Havelock Ellis “per- 
haps a little vulgar”—and which can drive one al- 
most mad by their monotonous incessance—to the 
sickly-sweet mourning of the bulbuls overhead in the 
Duke of Wellington’s elms. Everything between the 
two is artificial, over-decorated, stultified by its own 
sweet speciousness. One can sicken of richness in 
Granada as quickly as, for another reason, in Monte 
Carlo. And above all, Granada is by no stretch of 
imagination, Spain! It is the quintessence of the 
Moor, and nothing which has ever been done here, 
nay, not even the heroic decision of Isabella to send 
Columbus out into the heaving Unknown, can make 
it purely Spanish. Yet to miss Granada, if one may 
speak in truly contradictory character, would be to 
miss one of the greatest, most essential and most ex- 
quisite parts of Spain. Even in the desecration of 
the Mezquita of Cordoba by the intrusion of the mag- 
nificent Renaissance chapel and choir in the midst of 
the columns, there is less contradiction than in the 
presence of the bald and forbidding unfinished ruin 
of Charles V’s circular palace in the midst of the 
Alhambra. So after all, in its very contrariety, the 


place is consonant with all the rest of the Peninsula. 
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Scenically there is nothing else in the country to 
compare with this strange and uneconomic blending 
of a rugged, straggling, tourist-fed city of the low- 
lands and its superb Red Palace upon the humpback 
of the lower hills. Go and stand at sundown upon 
the ridge of San Nicolas on the opposite side of town, 
when the evening sky is all awash with the scurrying 
fleets of clouds, after rain which has left the acropolis 
shining and tender in the ruddy light. The vast pile 
of the Alhambra, that greatest materialization of the 
dream of Moorish genius, slumbers a mile away a 
fairy palace, a wonderful and awe-inspiring fabric set 
before the world a beacon of song and story. 

Where in all the wide creation could there be a 
grander or a lovelier site for a palace than yonder 
Red Hill (Al Hamra)? Where is there another spot 
where the nightingale chorus throbs so plaintively in 
moon-drenched dells; where the ghosts of lovely sul- 
tanas and murdered princes, Christian kings and 
Muslim sultans murmur among marvelously deco- 
rated halls and courts; where crystal water babbles 
ceaselessly its love for the whispering elms as it 
courses swiftly down the balustrade of every stair- 
way and beside each steep ascending path or walk; 
where snowy peaks behind rear their pure crests to 
that high heaven adored alike of Moor and follower 
of Christ? Well may the harsh and bitter Sierra 
Nevadas be called the glory of Granada: they are the 
source of her cooling breezes—especially in unheated 
hotels in midwinter!—and perpetual verdure, of her 
gushing fountains and perennial streams. ‘They give 
her the climate of the North with the ardor of the 


tropics. And their treasures of snow melt into the 
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twin ribbons of the Darro and the Genil, into the 
countless little rivulets that purl through every gorge 
and glen, fructifying all the happy valleys and plains 
with living emerald, and singing to this day a plain- 
tive perpetual requiem for the vanished Moor. 

It is possible to become quite lyric about Granada 
and remain within the facts, even when it rains pitch- 
forks for a week at a time, the temperature hovers 
just above the freezing-point, and tempers are 
strained by discomfort and shutinness beyond the lim- 
its of decency. Not even these drawbacks can quite 
kill the undeniable romantic power of the place. I 
have stood in a dark room all day developing, with 
two inches of ice water all over the floor, and come 
out at sunset cold, half blinded, exasperated beyond 
words and hungry as a bear, only to forget every- 
thing in the pure rhapsodic beauty of town and palace 
and sky. If this is sentimentality, why, so be it! 

The Spaniards themselves have been considerable 
sinners in this respect, but curiously enough, though 
the Spanish temperament should lend itself admira- 
bly to succulence of expression for scenes such as 
these, not one of the novelists or descriptive writers 
has proved adequate to the task. Pi y Margall per- 
haps comes the closest to the perfect blending of 
restraint and subtlety with his: “At every step 
through its streets, up its slopes, along the margin 
of its rivers, one sees poetic pictures worthy of figur- 
ing in the foremost pages of an artist’s album.” But 
does that give any idea of the city lying between the 
mounts of life and death; between the lofty, saw- 
toothed, snow-capped Sierra Nevada on one side, 


with its declivities vested in dark and savage woods 
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and torn and slashed by furious torrents and gaping 
channels, and on the other the low, monotonous, livid, 
shapeless Sierra de Elvira, flowerless in summer and 
snowless even in the depth of winter? 

On the other hand, it gives no notion whatever 
of the feeling of a contemporary English author who 
records his belief that while the greater portion of all 
architecture is intended for the broad light of day, 
with the Renaissance glorying in the sunshine and the 
Gothic requiring gloom for its finest expressiveness, 
the Alhambra must be seen by night to be estimated 
and felt for its true beauty. Then, when every super- 
fluous part and excrescence sluffs off magically and 
the whole tremendous pile takes on “mastery and cer- 
tainty,” one sees with new vision that the Moor cre- 
ated this especially for the splendor of the night and 
the moon. It is an opinion worth serious considera- 
tion, even if it is a sentimentalizing of the theme and 
has no basis except in the mind of the author. But 
the combination of moonlight, the minor and haunt- 
ing downward quaver of a thin but melodious cante 
flamenco to the music of a guitar played as never 
American heard it who has not listened in these same 
thickly shadowed courts, and the susurration of the 
ever-present unquiet water, make a picture no amount 
of sentimentality can ruin. 
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Granada’s real interest begins with the early part 
of the thirteenth century. Throughout the Peninsula 
the vast Moorish Empire was crumbling before the 
resistless advance of St. Ferdinand and his storied 


knights, among them the famous Garci Pérez de 
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Vargas, his brother Diego, the “Pounder,” and their 
almost equally noted companions. It was a period 
when the disaffected Moorish viceroys were all striv- 
ing to set up separate little kingdoms; a day of bar- 
gaining and futile intrigues, of interminable jealousies 
and suspicions, with every man’s hand against his 
brother. Between their ambitions and the resistless 
southward march of St. Ferdinand, all Andalucia 
might have fallen as easily as did Cordoba and Sevilla 
had not a young Moor of Arjona suddenly disclosed 
himself as strong and far-sighted enough to weld the 
last fragments of the empire into a new kingdom: 
Granada. This Nasrite dynasty founded by Mu- 
hammad Yusuf ibn al-Ahmar proved as skilled in the 
ways of diplomacy as in those of the battle-field, and 
between tact and warfare it succeeded in holding the 
throne more than two centuries and a half. 

The genius of al-Ahmar was especially conspic- 
uous in the statesmanlike qualities necessary for 
solid construction. With a grasp of both principles 
and detail amazing for his age and relative inex- 
perience, he struck first of all for what such a new 
State most needed: vitality. ‘To maintain itself 
among indifferent and hostile neighbors, a small king- 
dom must have an unusually dense and capable pop- 
ulation. So al-Ahmar put a high premium upon 
immigration, and Granada developed rapidly. He 
fostered agriculture and the industries; he patronized 
the arts and sciences liberally; and since he, better 
than any of his advisers and coadjutors, realized 
fully that his little kingdom was the las: hold of Islam 
in western Europe, he nursed and guarded it by every 


means at his disposal. 
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Fortunately for the success of the enterprise from 
the Muslim standpoint, most of the sultans of this 
dynasty exhibited the same rare qualities and proved 
that besides being great as fighting men and leaders 
in the field, they possessed in good measure the rarer 
and more valuable qualities of peaceful statesman- 
ship. One result of their diplomacy was occasional 
truces in the unending religious struggle with the 
Christian Spaniard. Then, for the moment, men 
paused to take breath and study each other. To their 
astonishment, they found their own qualities accu- 
rately mirrored, each in the other. So close was the 
resemblance superficially that even the Spanish 
chroniclers set down in some of their records that 
there was practically no obvious way to tell the dif- 
ference between a Moorish and a Spanish knight. 
The subtle charm of Moorish influence and culture 
crept irresistibly into Spanish veins, never to be com- 
pletely eradicated. Love became the business, war 
the pastime, of life. Christian gallants might woo 
fair Saracenic maids; and now and then a Moorish 
gallant capture the heart of a Spanish beauty. Many 
such intermarriages were recorded, and we know the 
Moors preferred the Spanish women as wives to such 
an extent that the Christian maidens were generally 
able to make unusually favorable marriage terms. 

While all this was going on, the kingdom rose to 
heights of real splendor never before attained by 
Moorish culture. The capital city, Granada (Span- 
ish: pomegranate), was not only the richest but also 
the most beautiful and the largest of all the cities of 
Spain; and the Granadine army was the best 


equipped in all Europe. The City and State of the 
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Pomegranate had blossomed fully. Yet the sword 
was suspended by a thread only. The religious 
struggle had endured so long since its beginning in 
718, when Pelayo struck the first blow in the Asturias, 
that the old mutual toleration and chivalrous regard 
for the foe had given place on the Moorish side, to a 
bitter determination to hold fast despite all odds, and 
an equally ferocious fixity of purpose by the Castil- 
ians to crush the Moor forever and consolidate all 
the Spains. Religious militancy had thus degener- 
ated into racial hatred, and the Spanish character lost 
something of its fine, tempered-steel quality and be- 
came harsh and cruel. 

Little by little the enclosing lines of pike and 
crossbow crept farther in upon the mountain strong- 
hold and its surrounding vega. Minor wars with the 
Christians and, far worse, among the Moors them- 
selves, followed in quick succession. The genius that 
had occupied the Crescent throne gave way to spite 
and jealousy, and the black shadow of the rising 
Cross began to eclipse the waning Crescent. In 1465 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Aragén sent the usual 
ambassadors down to Sultan Mulai Hassan to de- 
mand the tribute Granada had so long paid to Spain. 
Rashly heroic Mulai, who swore by the sword, sent 
back reply: “Go tell your master that the kings in 
Granada who paid tribute are all dead. Our mints 
coin nothing but sword-blades now!” 

Gallant as the speech was, it was the utterance 
of a man driven mad, for it pricked the cloud of im- 
pending disaster and loosed the lightnings that fired 
the last melancholy scenes of Granada’s tragedy. The 


rest everybody knows: the harem plots, the hatred 
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of women, the escape of Boabdil by the basket down 
the still-used Cuesta del Rey Chico; the ultimate 
tears of the young King, who wept womanishly for 
what he could not defend with virile power. Every 
one, too, must have realized the apparent folly of the 
needy and threadbare adventurer Columbus, in 
choosing such a time as the last period of the siege to 
torment the overburdened monarchs with his chimer- 
ical folly and to tell them and tell them again, and 
yet again, and still again and again, of his beliefs. 

Granada fell. Boabdil emerged, and the Catholic 
Kings and Cardinal Gonzales de Mendoza, the Third 
King, entered. Columbus was recalled and sent on 
his journey to immortality. The downfall of Spain 
was sealed at the very moment her glory was assured. 
The most perfect existing civilization was crushed by 
one which had only the rudiments of culture, but of 
which one woman was representative enough to defy 
superstition and break the shackles of time. Chris- 
tianity had triumphed over Islam. Nothing else mat- 
tered, historically. 

Yet.as the visitor stands in this cradle of romance 
and beauty to-day, it is not of the Christian triumph 
nor of the Christian and native conquerors that he 
thinks nearly so much as of the vanished Moor, the 
most pathetic figure in European song or story. For 
seven hundred and eighty-one years he had strug- 
gled throughout the Peninsula for dominion, steadily 
forced back but never yielding until his final over- 
throw. He impregnated the very soul of Spain with 
his peculiar fiery genius. He wrought, and re- 
wrought, tireless and cunning as the spider whose 


web the winds destroy, until Granada, and especially 
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the Alhambra, represented the very ultimates of his 
imagination and achievement, to live forever as the 
fullest glory of the Crescent, the incomparable monu- 
ment to the courage and wisdom and refinement of 
the sons of the Prophet. Religionist and historian 
alike may decry this human feeling. Contemptuously 
they may decry such sentimentality. But we are 
concerned with a human story, a living document the 
like of which exists in no other epoch. Right or 
wrong, from the scientific attitude, human nature in- 
evitably sympathizes with him who, even though he 
lose, can maintain his dignity and accept the inevita- 
ble as becomes a man. 
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It is not unnatural, if we declare the Moorish civ- 
ilization so perfect and beautiful, to ask bluntly why 
it failed. Why, if it had all the elements the cruder 
Spanish culture lacked, should it have disclosed itself 
from the very beginning as unable to cope in durabil- 
ity with what it had conquered? On many a bloody 
and desperate field it proved itself possessed of the 
same moral courage, physical strength and dexterity — 
as its enemy. Quite as often as not it displayed a 
broader vision, a much finer quality of perception, a 
higher degree of scientific and spiritual knowledge. 
If we are to accept the narrow theological view that 
the Moor vanished because he was not a Christian and 
was therefore doomed to frustration and punishment, 
there is nothing further to be said. Students of po- 
litical history and economics give an answer which to 


them is equally satisfying. No doubt the biologists, 
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if ever they give the subject their acute and accurate 
form of study, will also find a solution. But none of 
the answers are fully satisfying because none of them 
consider all sides of the problem, and the psychologist 
who must eventually give the correct rendering of the 
popular verdict that the Moor went because he was 
inferior to his conqueror, has not yet fully developed 
either his tremendous theme or his study of it. So 
comprehensive is it and so innumerable are its rami- 
fications that a Seneca and a Homer and a Schlie- 
mann, a Lecky and a Gibbon all in the one 
personality will be needed to deal monumentally 
with so really epic a mass. 

Some of the evidence—patched and tinkered, it 
is true, by the shrewd hand of the restorer—lies open 
to all in the astonishing fabric of the Alhambra’s 
dense grouping of hall and palace, bath and fortress, 
musically watered garden and silent interior patio; 
in the literal miracles of over-decoration upon wall 
and ceiling; in those amazing, “conventionalized ani- 
mals” of the Court of Lions; in a score of tangibil- 
ities besides. More, infinitely more, of it lies still 
hidden beneath the softly pitiful earth awaiting the 
pick and trowel and minute study of the archzologist. 
And still other untold treasures linger unread and 
even unknown in the archives of a dozen cities: manu- 
scripts in Spanish and Arabic and Catalan, Romance 
and Latin and who knows what other tongues, reveal- 
ing the soul and the prowess of this indomitable folk. 

We can not do more than indicate the opportunity. 
Profitless indeed would it be here to waste words on 
what Gautier has described and Regnault and myriad 


others put upon canvas—though God save us from 
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the annual flock of daubs that touring painters who 
ought to be digging ditches flood us with every season! 
Probably nothing has ever been so often and so badly 
painted as the Alhambra. 

At least if we can not see into the soul of the 
Moor, we can examine the town from which he was 
driven and see a little into the soul of his conqueror 
and that conqueror’s heirs. More than one otherwise 
acute critic and student has ventured the opinion that 
Granada the city is rather a tawdry and uninteresting 
place, and that it is distinctly a pity it should have 
developed a trade and a life of its own. Why? Are 
we to feel that the only possibilities in life are to be 
found in the life of the past—the life that is now 
death? What reason have we to suppose that be- 
cause the Granada of to-day has busy factories and 
markets, shops and trades, that it differs in any es- 
sential except mechanically from the Granada of the 
fifteenth century? Are we to assume that because 
the local authorities tell us frankly of “spinning mills 
and manufactories of hemp, flax, wool, silk and cotton 
goods; powder mills, tanneries and playing-card 
printers,” and that the province abounds in “mines 
of lead, zinc, iron and copper; magnificent quar- 
ries of marbles, limestones and gypsum of excellent 
quality,” as well as that the “principal industries are 
the manufacture of both cane- and beet-sugars, with 
the distillation of alcohol as a by-product,” we of the 
twentieth century are less human, less dignified—or 
more dependent upon production as the basis of all 
prosperity and culture—than were the fifteenth-cen- 
tury Moors? No culture can exist without commerce 


as the rock upon which to build it, and the worker is 
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as much a part of whatever fabric rises as the artist 
or the litterateur. 

True, it does give one something of a shock to 
take a trolley car up to the very gates of the Alham- 
bra. Such a vehicle is as much out of place senti- 
mentally as are the electric launches which have 
displaced many of the Venetian gondolas. Yet the 
trolley has a very analeptic and satisfactory look to 
the weary sightseer who finds himself far from his 
haven. It is also with a rather apologetic feeling that 
one follows Columbus out to Pinos Puente on the 
electric which would have seemed to him such a mar- 
vel, or to visit Queen Isabella’s never-desecrated town 
of Santa Fé by the same cheap and convenient means. 
Those who prefer it, of course, can procure a donkey 
and travel as did the fifteenth century, through dust 
and heat, with highly appropriate discomfort if less 
noise. But will they? 

As for the town being uninteresting, I should say 
rather it is “spotty.” Most small cities are. It is 
full of life, its environs are full of historic suggestion, 
and while a majority of the buildings making up the 
city proper are not intrinsically important, either 
architecturally or otherwise, there are a number no 
one should miss. The ancient mansion of the Castril 
is one. Facing the Alhambra from just across the 
river Darro’s dark and slender thread, it rises square 
and majestic, heavily tiled of roofs, austere of feature 
save for its exquisite plateresque portal attributed 
to the great sculptor Siloe, and the little upper bal- 
cony at the corner. Above on the wall appears the 
mysterious inscription: Esperdndola del Cielo, Tra- 


dition, so often truer than history, gives us the tale, 
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but we can only wonder vaguely whether a lady’s 
page, caught by the irate father as her assistant in 
an intrigue, did drop on his knees on that balcony 
and plead for mercy. Or whether the stern old 
grandee told him gruffly Zsperdndola del cielo (Hope 
for it from heaven), before hurling him to his death 
in the harshly cobbled street thirty feet below. 

Of all the other structures in the city the oldest and 
most interesting Spanish edifice is the former con- 
ventual church of San Jerénimo, which the Span- 
iards began to build immediately after the conquest 
of 1492. The convent was turned, as so many other 
splendid old buildings have been, into a barrack in 
1810, and cavalrymen still lounge among the delight- 
ful arcades of the patio cloisters, while their horses 
champ among plaster scrolls and flowers. The church 
proper makes a very different sort of impression, for 
it still enshrines the memory of the great Captain, 
Don Gonsalvo de Cérdoba, and of his wife, the lovely 
Doria Maria Manrique, whose story so closely touches 
that of Queen Isabella at one interesting point. 

The exterior is a trifle bleak; it is the nave that 
provides the chief point of architectural interest, for 
it discloses the difference in design and construction 
of the choir to be noted between churches retaining 
their original form and others, such as many of the 
cathedrals, in which the character and position of 
capilla mayor and choir have been modified. San 
Jeronimo’s choir is carried on a projecting floor which 
starts at the western facade and extends fully a third 
of the length of the nave, reminding any naval man 
of the heavy orlop decks of old-style frigates. The 


nave itself is clear, the transepts short and shallow, 
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and the capilla mayor hardly more than the apsidal 
chapel so familiar in Italian churches. 

Behind the high altar rises the remarkable retablo, 
or back-screen of the altar, carved with figures un- 
usually generous in dimension and picked out with 
vermilion and black now much faded. At either side 
kneel the effigies of Don Gonsalvo and Dofia Marfa, 
while in the transepts the Gran Capitdn’s four Com- 
pafieros still accompany him in full armor. In these 
six figures is all that is left to-day of as picturesque 
and novel a true story as the pages of history have 
ever unfolded. 

Don Gonsalvo was among the ambitious young 
nobles who flocked to the court of Isabella, Queen of 
Castile. Almost immediately he distinguished him- 
self among his host of companions for his personal 
beauty, his fascinating manners, and his lion-like 
bravery. It was an age of personalities, a day that 
rang with the constant clash of arms on jousting field 
and in private quarrel, in battle with the “paynim 
hordes” and on forays of a thousand sorts. He could 
not hope for preferment who had not a cool wise 
head, a thorough knowledge of fence and a tireless 
arm. No less exacting were the rigid duties of 
etiquette in the royal camp or palace, where the young 
aspirant must know whom to snub and whom to 
cajole, whom to trust and whom to hate. He must 
handle jealous women as well as arrogant men whose 
testiness of personal pride made courtesy imperative 
and caution the price of life. 

Don Gonsalvo’s rise was rapid, notwithstanding 
the fact that Ferdinand, after his marriage to Isa- 


bella, never especially favored him and always dis- 
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played a suspicious attitude toward this dashing cabal- 
lero. It was not long, however, before his amazing 
combination of qualities had elevated him to the rank 
of commander-in-chief of Isabella’s considerable 
army, for he was brave with the gallant, reckless, 
devil-may-care bravery of the ancient Castilian knight 
where he was personally concerned, and wise, careful 
and calculating as a general of modern times where 
the welfare of his Queen and her army were the con- 
sideration. Not the least of his honors was the char- 
acter he displayed in defying Ferdinand himself by 
refusing to permit the establishment of the tribunals 
of the Holy Office or Inquisition in Naples, where 
he was governing wisely and liberally at the time as 
viceroy. Stirred to rage by the representations of 
the friars of the Inquisition and doubtless by his many 
other jealous enemies at the court, Ferdinand recalled 
the Gran Capitan. In disgrace he died, a sacrifice 
upon the altar of patriotism, as was Columbus; but 
to the Spanish people, who have always been able to 
recognize greatness, whatever their rulers might say, 
he remained and still remains the Gran Capitan, their 
Great Captain. 

The wooden figure of his wife recalls an amusing 
incident of the siege of Granada, when the Kings 
were ensconced in tents. Somehow the royal mar- 
quees caught fire. The silken hangings and rich 
stuffs with which they may be supposed to have been 
filled blazed up royally, and water being at a premium 
in any army camp, it was only a few minutes before 
Queen Isabella’s entire wardrobe was a mass of ashes. 
The Gran Capitan, of course, was on the scene. 


Hardly was the fire extinguished before Don Gon- 
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salvo, with a courtier’s tact and a husband’s lively 
appreciation of the Queen’s plight, had sent fast cour- 
iers to his wife, Dofia Maria, in distant Cérdoba. 
And Doria Maria promptly sent over from her own 
lavish wardrobe such a store of marvelous fine clothes 
as moved the astonished Queen to gracious accep- 
tance. No gallant of the present could have been 
more thoughtful in such a crisis and opportunity, and 
no lady more generously responsive to her husband’s 
long-distance call for help than was Dofia Marfa. 
To-day Naples is no longer Spanish, San Jerdénimo 
convent is an evil-smelling barrack-stable, and the 
church a show place idly looked at by casual visitors. 
Gran Capitan and Ferdinand the Catholic alike have 
frozen fast into their historic niches, along with Queen 
Isabella and Dofia Maria. But the characters the 
story discloses still remain a living part of Granada, 
and thrill one with a sense of the timelessness of hu- 
man sympathy and motives, wherever found. 

There is a thrill of another sort to be had in the 
otherwise unsatisfactory Cathedral, provided one is 
unmolested by guide or beggar and has time to dream 
before the magnificent reja which screens the marble 
monuments of Isabella* and her shrewd but bigoted 

*Queen Isabella was not originally buried here. She left explicit 
directions in her remarkable will that she was to be interred in the 
convent of San Francisco. This was the first convent erected after 
the reconquest, dating from 1493-1495, and was constructed around 
parts of a palace believed to date from the reign of Muhammad V. 
The Queen’s will reads: “Let my body be interred in the monastery of 
San Francisco, which is in the Alhambra of the city of Granada, in a 
low sepulchre, without any monument save a simple stone with an 
inscription upon it. But I desire and command that if the king, my 
lord, should choose a sepulchre, in any church or monastery in any 
other part or place of these my kingdoms, my body be transported 
thither, and buried beside the body of his highness; so that the union 
which we have enjoyed while living, and which, through the mercy of 
God, we hope our souls will experience in heaven, may be represented 


by our bodies in the earth,” 
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royal spouse, and their daughter, the unhappy Juana 
the Mad and her partner, Philip of Austria. Too 
often, alas, a garrulous sacristan or unnecessary 
guide not only ruins the impression of this resting- 
place of glory, but prevents the visitor from realizing 
to any extent the thoughts that might be his in such a 
situation. The two great masses are magnificent 
specimens of Italian Renaissance carving, delicate 
and elaborate, the cenotaph of the Kings by Domen- 
ico Fancelli, that of Dofia Juana and Prince Philip 
by Bartolomé Ordofiez. They stir one to the soul 
with their beauty, and Juana la Loca’s heartrending 
story of jealousy and madness, and that terrible win- 
ter journey clear across Spain with her dead husband, 
add the final touch to as tremendous a royal tragedy 
as could be imagined. 

But there is more. A few steps in front of the 
cenotaphs, a dim narrow flight of steps leads steeply 
down into the crypt. There, close together in the 
chilly dusk of the cellar-like vault, lie the leaden 
coffins Charles V had placed there as the final resting- 
places of the greatest, most constructive, most de- 
structive monarchs the Peninsula ever saw. As one 
stands before them silent, and remembers the Latin 
line inscribed on so many an ancient tomb—Cinis, 
pulvis, nihil—a chill sensation comes quickly up along 
his spine. Ashes, dust, nothing! All the statesman- 
ship and guile, all the marvelous constructive ability 
and personal gallantry, as well as all the hideous 
bigotry and cruelty of these two devoted patriots, 
resolved into what lies moldering within the plain 
leaden shells! 


Yet as one comes up into the magnificence of the 
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royal chapel again, and thence emerges into the freé 
sunshine outside, Spain—the Spain Ferdinand and 
Isabella welded together with harsh and ruthless 
blows out of the jangling pieces of their own and 
the hostile fragments of the Moorish realms—not 
only still lives but grows triumphantly, a sentient 
monument to their people, beautified by all the Moor 
surrendered in the cause of humanity and progress. 


[191] 


CHAPTER XII 
MADRID: THE MADE-TO-ORDER CAPITAL 


1 

As A study in comparative psychology, national 
capitals are absorbing. To the contemporary ob- 
server, who sees them always in a state of transition, 
they present problems and questions which vary with 
the individual. Each has its peculiarly personal 
air and expression, its own voice, the character be- 
stowed upon it not only by its builders and inhabi- 
tants but by its historical traditions and backgrounds. 
No one can ever tell the exact truth about a capital 
city, because no one can absorb perfectly and blend 
accurately its present with its past, its self-satisfac- 
tion at being a capital with all that means in continued 
accretions and growth, and its granite determination 
never to cease being what it originally set out to 
be—and never quite accomplished. 

The City of the Cats is no whit different from 
other capitals in this respect. But it has, to a con- 
siderable extent, sluffed off its negligent air of past 
centuries and become both naturalistic and futuristic. 
Within the past few years it has frankly given itself 
over -to the thoroughly modern spirit of bigness and 
spread so widely over its rolling environs it is hardly 
to be recognized as the same town which a decade or 


two ago slumbered contentedly. To-day beautiful 
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new streets, big modern department stores, a remark- 
able subway system, splendid and commodious hotels 
of the first class, a telephone system which is a miracle 
of efficiency compared with the one we old-timers 
never even attempted to use, go far to justify—at 
least in convenience and effectiveness—the new spirit 
motivating the capital. Yet at heart the madrilefio 
is exactly what he always was, and his wife, save for 
the details of greater comfort and ease, converges with 
the city spirit only by courtesy. 

Perhaps some day some one will conduct an in- 
vestigation along scientific lines and tell us exactly 
the manner in which capitals affect their citizens. If 
the investigator-essayist be a genial as well as a thor- 
ough person, the world will be considerably the richer 
for his effort. In the meantime, as an amateur of the 
theme, I venture the opinion that to a certain extent 
all capital cities are exactly alike in one respect and 
exactly the opposite of all manufacturing cities in 
another. They are unlike the factory town in that a 
good part of their people are government employees 
and civil servants, all flat of ideal and rather bilious 
of ambition; also in that each capital is its country’s 
heart, drawing in both the crude and the worked-out 
blood from the farthest extremities, in the form of 
place-hunters and tourists. To some extent this in- 
flux does not fully justify the simile, since it tends 
to rejuvenate and restore the capital’s vigor and en- 
ables it to oxygenate the whole system. 

La Corte (the Court), as Madrid has been called 
for centuries, has no very remote antiquity to boast, 
but it makes up in character and picturesqueness for 


that questionable lack. According to Pellicer the 
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city’s name derives from the Arabic word Magerit, 
which some writers declare to have been the corrup- 
tion the Moors made out of the Roman Majoritum. 
However, it is not until more than two centuries after 
the Moorish irruption that history gives us its first 
definite note of the city in the Moorish chronicle, and 
not until 1083 does it cut much of a figure. Then, 
as a border fortress of some strength and formidable- 
ness, it fell to the army of King Alfonso VI. From 
that time on it attracted attention and the Cortes 
was convened in it occasionally. 

It was during the reign of this same warrior-king 
Alfonso that its inhabitants were dubbed with the 
title which has since been—at least until recently— 
one of their most highly prized distinctions. ‘The 
King had gathered his army and was ready to storm 
an enemy city, but the contingent from Madrid did 
not arrive until the day before that set for the assault. 
When the madriletio officer commanding announced 
his arrival, Alfonso was contemptuous. In reply to 
the question where the madrilefios should bivouac, 
the King retorted by waving his hand at the bristling 
city, with a stinging remark that only within its walls 
was there room for malingerers. The officer re- 
turned to his troops, furious at the sneer, told them 
their valor had been impugned, and suggested that. 
they take the city alone. 

Gallantly, and with the characteristic Spanish 
dash which counts anything thought of as already ac- 
complished, they stormed the walls pell-mell. AI- 
fonso, amazed and delighted, as they literally “went 
over the top,” cried excitedly that nobody but cats 


could climb so well. The rest of the army hurried 
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into the fight, the city fell before night, and Alfonso’s 
royal rage turned to unstinted gratitude and praise. 
As a result, thereafter every native-born madriletio 
bore the proud name of gato (cat). 

Of all the capitals of Europe, so far as I know, 
Madrid bears the unique distinction of having been 
chosen because it was insignificant, feeble, isolated, 
and had no strong ties with any political party or 
subsidiary State. A mere Moorish fortress whose 
importance vanished completely as the Moor was 
pushed southward, a muddy, straggling country 
town such as one may still see by the hundreds all 
over rural Spain, it chanced to attract the royal at- 
tention because a wise court physician happened to 
advise Charles V that its somewhat shrill and brittle 
climate was an excellent tonic for the fever and gout 
from which the Emperor suffered. ‘The redoubtable 
Kmperor’s personal habits had been such that no 
climate could cure him, but he liked the little town 
and conceived the idea of making it the capital of 
“all the Spains” because it was neither rich enough 
nor populous enough to make him or his heirs any 
serious trouble. Had he selected Toledo, only thirty 
miles to the south, or Burgos, or Sevilla, or any of 
the other cities which had been the “Court” before, 
other strong provinces would have become disaffected 
at once, if not actually belligerent. So he chose little 
Madrid for its compelling weakness, and his son 
Philip II in 1561 proclaimed the city to be the 
“Unica Corte (Only Court).” 

When Philip ascended the throne Spain was at 
the apogee of her glory. Seventy-nine years had 


elapsed since the time when Granada fell to Ferdi- 
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nand and Isabella and Columbus had gone forth, and 
the accession of the man who had inherited all the past 
had built up for him in blood and toil.. To be King 
of Spain when Philip came into his own meant ‘also 
to be King of Naples and Sicily, Duke of Milan, 
Franche-Comté and the Netherlands. In Africa and 
along its shores Philip was master ,of.Tunis, Oran, 
the Cape Verde and Canary Islands. Asia bent the 
knee to him throughout the vast Sunda and Philip- 
‘pine Archipelagos, and a part of the Moluccas ac- 
knowledged his sovereignty. The far stretches of the 
Atlantic saw in this gloomy fanatic, ‘the lord of the 
finest and richest of the New World, an:expanse 
including the Empires of Peru and Mexico, Chile 
and New Spain, extending from Tierra del ‘Fuego 
‘down near the bitter eternal ice of the South to the 
northern end of California. Florida was his, and ‘the 
luxuriant isles of Cuba, Hispaniola and many an- 
other. All this centered in his government in Madrid, 
though the actual contact with the vast world of the 
Ultramar or Overseas Possessions was carried _on 
through Sevilla. 

It is difficult to see a city such as Madrid remained 
for centuries, as the center of so tremendous a world 
of politics and riches. Notwithstanding the building 
of a palace and many fine mansions, the streets went 
unpaved—Americans have no superiority to vaunt in 
this, since Pennsylvania Avenue in front of the White 
House was in lamentable condition with hub-deep 
mud during the past century—and unlighted, the 
sanitation was conspicuous by its absence, and con- 
venience and comfort were totally lacking. So re- 


cently as the middle of the eighteenth century a Span- 
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iard wrote of his capital that it was the dirtiest court 
in Europe. Perhaps; yet the gctos were proud of 
their city and its life, so proud, indeed, that they de- 
clared “De Madrid al cielo, y en el cielo un ventanillo 
para ver 4 Madrid (From Madrid to heaven, and in 
heaven a little window from which to look down at 
Madrid) !” 

Philip III considerably beautified the city, but 
being too mentally slothful to govern in person, left 
everything in the hands of Don Francisco de Rojas 
Sandoval, Duke of Lerma. The latter, in 1601, be- 
cause his personal estates lay in the vicinity of Val- 
ladolid, according to the curious work of La Puente 
and Cambronero, Las Calles de Madrid, moved the 
King to order the Court transferred thither. “The 
blow to the city was terrible,” declares the author. 
“Commerce was ruined, the widening and urbaniza- 
tion of the streets paralyzed, and they say, to quote 
the manuscript of 1658 by Pinelo, that ‘Madrid not 
only gave its finest mansions rent-free to whomsoever 
would inhabit them, but even that tenants were paid 
because they kept the houses clean and thus prevented 
their impairment or ruin.’ ” 

Such a situation meant ultimate destruction, and 
the city government eventually made overtures to the 
absent King. He, in the meantime, had discovered 
that Valladolid presented serious obstacles and. diffi- 
culties. The Ayuntamiento of Madrid offered to con- 
tribute two hundred fifty thousand ducats to the royal 
purse over a period of ten years, together with the 
sixth part of the total house-rents. “Disgusted with 
his translation, Philip was animated by the offer, and 


returned to his ancient lares. On April 13, 1606, he 
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once more, and definitely, established the Court in 
Madrid.” The proud gatos had won another victory, 
this time a permanent one. 

For the century that followed Madrid was hectic 
with fiestas and celebrations under “pretext of glori- 
fying some victory, regaling some royal personage 
or sanctifying this or that advocation”; but hygiene, 
ornament, construction and good order were, if not 
forgotten, at least open to suspicion. Another evil 
against which the improvements had to contend for 
many years was the continual occurrence of rewalling, 
as La Puente calls it, “or better, perhaps, of erecting 
new adobe walls about its ambit for the conservation 
of the Royal Hacienda, the excise and the head 
taxes. . . . The Royal Cédula of 1625, ordering 
the city surrounded [by such walls] for more than a 
century hindered its expansion and widening. The 
extension of Madrid differed little if at all in 1769 
from what it was in 1656.” 

The long period between 1556 and 1700, during 
which the Hapsburgs occupied the throne, was one 
of ostentation and false security not only in Madrid 
but throughout Spain. Philip IT left his empire nom- 
inally undiminished at his death in 1598, but actually 
exhausted and ready to fall. His successors carried 
the work of ostentation forward, and the debacle was 
not long delayed. During this epoch Madrid main- 
tained the reputation of being second in brilliance 
only to the glittering court of Louis XIV of France. 
But the gilding was external. Squalor and filth lay 
deep beneath the factitious display, and the seeds of 
disorganization and ruin were sprouting fast on every 


side, 'The literary and artistic masterpieces of such 
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towering international figures as Cervantes and Ve- 
lazquez, Lope de Vega and Calderén de la Barca 
were products of sheer inimitable individuality, not 
of the general culture of the country. Madrid re- 
mained in the forefront of world capitals only be- 
cause the world had not awakened to the emptiness 
its luxurious display concealed. 

The development of the city and its various 
squares and streets, buildings and palaces, followed 
a curiously intermittent course through the centuries, 
partly because of the succession of weak, stupid and 
vicious governments which either ignored or “jobbed” 
city and people. Nevertheless, a great deal of what 
was built was of solid and permanent construction: 
bridges, aqueducts, churches, convents, squares and 
the like. “Donde Madrid esta,’ declares the proverb, 
“calle el mundo (When Madrid is the theme, the 
whole world listens).” The chroniclers wrote of it 
as a nursery of wit, gallantry and genius, and praised 
its climate, its glories and its splendid women. Some 
of the later writers, like Prescott, however, note the 
paving with a wry face—“Let no man with corns, or 
tender feet, come to Madrid, unless he has committed 
some nameless crime, for which he prefers doing pen- 
ance here rather than hereafter.” Corns, forsooth! 
No need to have them to suffer in Spain. Ordinary 
feet can be anguished in many a city. Toledo can 
make them burn, the similarly edged cobbles in the 
streets of Cadiz can torture them; the hot thick dust 
of Belmonte cause their owner the most exquisite 
pangs, Salamanca and Segovia set them a-tingle, and 
a hundred other cities make the old Madrid envious 


as penitential stations. The Madrid of the present 
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is admirably paved for the most part, remarkably free 
from both dirt and dust because of the continuous 
washing of the streets, and if it was the dirtiest court 
in Europe during the seventeenth century it is cer- 
tainly one of the cleanest and most circumspect to- 
day. 

In its location, isolated on an arid and wind-swept 
plain traversed by the bitter snow-chilled winds from 
the Sierra Guadarrama, Madrid is not nearly so un- 
fortunate as has been stated by writers in many 
tongues. The Spaniards call it a “furnace in sum- 
mer” and advise instant flight at top speed; but de 
Musset, enchanted by its gay and worldly spirit, de- 
nominated it the “princesse des Espagnes” and 
“blanche ville des sérénades.” 'The gatos have coined 
some very pungent saws about its climate, but many 
English invalids resort to it for health. The general 
impression that its “air is so subtle it will kill a man 
without putting out a candle” is characteristically 
Spanish. So is the warning: “Hasta el quarenta de 
Mayo no te quites tu sayo (Keep your overcoat on 
until May fortieth)!’ No American need have the 
slightest fear of the weather there. The wind from 
the snow-capped mountains is sharp and cold, it is 
true, and the heat in such vast asphalt ovens as the 
main squares is considerable in the summer—the 
thermometer has been known, once at least, to rise to 
110° Fahrenheit—but no one with ordinary common 
sense exposes himself to violent contrasts of tempera- 
ture, and the old Spanish custom of muffling the face 
tightly in a plush or velvet-lined cloak was perfectly 
useless. The women, going out in all weathers with 


nothing over their heads but the little velo, and 
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breathing this “deadly,” “subtle” air freely, were and 
are magnificently healthy, and the cloak habits of the 
men have largely disappeared with the influx of mod- 
ern ideas of hygiene. 

As one approaches the city by train little idea 
can be had of its situation. But coming from the 
south by motor the view is superb. The road from 
Toledo approaches the flank of the city, which is visi- 
ble for miles, rising tier on tier upon a low range of 
swales, with the generally spindling Manzanares 
river about two hundred fifty feet below the level of 
its highest point, and the Royal Palace occupying a 
commanding position on a low bluff about the center 
of the western side. Long ago the city was swept 
about with forests, but now, as one mounts the rising 
ground all about it to north and east, the spectacle, 
though superb, is almost barren of trees: a suavely 
rolling country of huge billows of color, glowing in 
the summer sun and magnificent with the sweep of 
vast prairial spaces such as one finds in our own west 
and northwest. Over it the passing clouds touch in 
soft bluish shadows that seem somehow to have 
drifted down into the lowlands from the distant 
Sierras. Madrid, however, is not really a lowland 
town, since it lies more than two thousand feet above 
the sea, and its climate naturally corresponds to both 
its elevation and environs. ‘The weather, moreover, 
is not by any means what it used to be, for with the 
provision of an adequate water supply for laying the 
dust and making possible afforestation and garden- 
ing, a much higher degree of humidity is to be found 
in the air than formerly. This has modified the gen- 


eral climatic condition so that Madrid is now com- 
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fortable at any time of year, and far less bleak even 
in winter. The properly ventilated and heated hotels 
and the very marked improvements in sanitation of 
the past few years entitle the city to consideration as 
a thoroughly modern and comfortable residence. 


2 


Madrid’s daily life has nowhere been described 
with a more thoroughly Castilian accent than in a 
Spanish guide-book which, under the general title of 
“Life in the Court,” meaning the city, goes into terse 
details: 


“The Day: Every hour has its distinct aspect. In 
certain ‘circles’ and casinos one may remain all night; 
in others until three in the morning. In the cafés until 
two. One of the estancos in the Puerta del Sol remains 
open all night. The movement of the tradesmen begins 
at six in the morning. ‘The taverns, cafés, bars and 
bun-shops offer modest breakfasts. The first trams be- 
gin to circulate, some with reduced fares for workers on 
the first trip only. The shops and stores begin to open 
at eight or nine of the morning. ‘The public establish- 
ments open. At 11, Guard Mount at the Palace, in the 
Plaza de Armas. At noon the day laborers drop their 
tools. The ball on the clock in the Puerta del Sol, con- 
nected with the Astronomical Observatory, drops, and 
the clock synchronizes itself with the Greenwich merid- 
jan. 

“The cafés and restaurants gradually fill up with 
friends of the aperitive. At fifteen and a half (3:30 
P. M.) the sessions of Congress and the Senate begin. 
He who has no visiting card from a senator or deputy 
has to tail on to the queue which quickly forms among 
those seeking entrance. At times there is such a de- 
mand for places it is essential to come very early. 
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“A little later conferences [lectures] are held, also 
concerts and spectacles. The hour of the promenade is 
from sixteen to nineteen (4-7 Pp. m.), according to the 
season. In the theaters the afternoon shows are given 
from seventeen to twenty and a half (5-8:30 p. m.), the 
evening performances run from 22 to 1 and a half, 
(11-1:30). 

“The Week: Monday. Some museums and public 
centers are closed this day for cleaning. They do not 
publish periodicals. Tuesdays and Wednesdays do 
not, in Madrid, have any particular physiognomy. 
Thursday. Cattle market. Free admission to many 
museums. Fridays and Saturdays offer nothing par- 
ticular, except that Saturdays the shows at night are 
generally more crowded. The Cortes holds no sessions 
Saturday, Sunday or Monday. Sunday the public is 
admitted free to all museums. On Feast Days there are 
bull fights or novillos (apprentice bull fights) during 
the afternoon. In the morning until one o’clock one 
may visit the Rastro, where the strangest and most 
heterogeneous mixture of objects, both dirty and old, 
is offered for sale as souvenirs or trinkets. The 
academies celebrate their receptions on Sundays. The 
paseos and environs of Madrid are then very crowded. 
It is impossible to board any tram, except one is abun- 
dantly armed with patience. There is a public chapel 
in the Palace.” 


Does it not give a picture? Here, written by a 
Spaniard, are listed the things every visiting Span- 
iard or Spanish-American wishes to be informed 
about, and naturally, by days. Contrast this with 
what the novelist Jacinto Octavio Picén has to say 
of the city as he saw it by night from a lofty window: 


‘Night had closed down. At first glance he did not 
perceive more than the masses, angular and obscure, of 
the walls and tiled roofs: over-topping them surged up 
the outlines of towers and belfries, whose sharp pointed 
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spires, covered with slate, glimmered in the niggardly 
radiance of the stars; here and there the superficial 
darkness of the facades of the houses broke on the im- 
pact of rectangles of yellow light framed by the bal- 
conies lighted from within, and through an occasional 
window-pane shone the solitary splendor of a lamp with 
a colored shade; from the chimneys drifted up little 
clouds of smoke which, floating in the ambient obscurity 
like fugitive discolorations, vanished in the heights; the 
street-lamps, whose flames threw back from crystals and 
window-panes, divided the blocks of houses along the 
undeviating streets, and at intervals a voltaic arc shone 
with dazzling white brilliancy; out of this medley of 
shadows enamelled with luminous touches, rose the con- 
fused rumor of a thousand diverse sounds; the rattle of 
vehicles, the vociferation of street hawkers, the shouts 
of boys, the singing of maid servants; here the tinkle 
of a piano, there the slow chime of the bells of a clock.” 


3 


The invisible is no less interesting, and far more 
important. Madrid has a splendid Subway! In- 
credible as it seems to those who think of Spain in 
terms always of manana, and who gibe at anything 
which does not fit in with their preconceived notions, 
the fact remains that in nine years from the time 
when, in January, 1917, the Metropolitan Company 
was formed in Madrid, not only was the main line 
from the Glorieta de Ruiz Giménez to the Bridge of 
Vallescas completed, but the subsidiary or intersect- 
ing lines, three in number, put into operation. The 
figures show that in 1926 these subways carried a 
total of 67,664,276 passengers, or more than three 
times the total population of the entire Peninsula. 


The relief to the traffic congestion has been enormous, 
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yet to stand above ground in the Puerta del Sol and 
watch the intense hurly-burly of life there from noon 
till morning, is to feel that in Madrid, as in New 
York and other progressive cities, no estimate of 
traffic relief begins to cope with the situation. 

The two finest stations of the Subway, or Metro- 
politano, are those in the Gran Via and the Puerta 
del Sol. Each station measures sixty meters in 
length and can accommodate trains of five cars. White 
glazed tile walls and arches these commodious sta- 
tions, which have elevator service from the street-level, 
and while the trains operate only on a three-minute 
headway, the system as a whole is very creditable for 
a people “who never do anything to-day they can put 
off until to-morrow,” and who are congenitally un- 
able to withstand the demands of “sustained labor.” 
So far as cleanliness and courtesy are concerned, the 
heads of the American subway systems have need to 
hide in their own gloomy abysses for pure shame. 

Though it has nothing whatever to do with either 
the Metropolitano or what the usual visitor sees, it 
may be worth while to point out that however curious 
some of the street names, there is always a more or 
less excellent reason for them. 'To one who has the 
patience to inquire into the historical or legendary 
events which lay behind the bestowal of some of these 
astonishing appellations, a whole mine of nuggets 
connected with both history and character awaits 
excavation. Callao Street is an example. It is of 
small importance to the stranger, and its name sug- 
gests only that for some unknown reason it was called 
after the Peruvian seaport. It happens, however, 


that on May 2, 1866, Admiral Méndez Nunez fought 
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a naval action off that city with the Peruvian fleet. 
The battle was furious and hotly contested, but its 
importance to the world lay not in the Spanish vic- 
tory, but in the haughty reply of Méndez Nifiez to 
the American and British naval officers who endeav- 
ored to prevent him from fighting. “I shall comply 
with my orders,” replied the Admiral, “and brush 
out of my path whatever obstacles encumber it. Spain 
will prefer that her squadron sink forever beneath the 
waters of the Pacific than that it retreat before su- 
perior forces. Better have honor without ships, than 
ships without honor.” I think the little square-street 
named in token of that gallant defiance is worth 
seeing. 

Scores of similar instances abound throughout the 
city. The immortal Pelayo, progenitor and first 
king of Christian Spain, was buried in the street of 
Covadonga—named after the cave where he first took 
refuge from the Moors—opened in modern times 
long after the dismantling of Sta. Eulalia de Balamio, 
where his body was brought during the reign of Al- 
fonso the Catholic. Striking out from the Calle de 
Segovia is the little Plaza de la Cruz Verde. In an- 
cient times the mound there was where the “private” 
judgments of the Inquisition were “verified,” as the 
Spanish statement goes. <A grisly suggestion that. 

Sometimes the name perpetuates a long-forgotten 
hero, such as that remarkable character, Don Alonso 
de Ercilla y Zufiga, who was born a “cat” in 1535, 
and who, with a handful of only thirty Spanish sol- 
diers at his back, stormed through the country between 
what is now Chile and the Strait of Magellan, taking 


possession of it in the name of the king and by night 
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scribbling his famous poem, The ‘Araucanian, in 
camp, sometimes on “bits of leather which later on 
cost him great labor to coordinate.” 

The street devoted to the memory of Isabella the 
Catholic, as seems not unnatural in the circumstances, 
was once shunned because at Number Four yawned 
the dreaded prison of the Inquisition she consented 
to establishing. 'The building remained the prison 
until 1820, and then, with the final suppression of the 
Holy Office, it became a French language school. 
Names by the dozen record former gardens, rose-bow- 
ers, humilladeros—what could be more poetically sig- 
nificant as the name for a roadside shrine where one 
humiliates himself before the symbol of Virgin or 
patron saint’—chapels, hospitals, even a murder of 
a sweetheart and the picturesque hanging of the lover 
from a pillar across the street. Here the Street of 
the Three Crosses makes it impossible to forget the 
day when three heretics, two women and one man, 
who had profaned an image of the Virgin, were exe- 
cuted and burned, their expiation bemg marked by 
three crosses which stood for many years. More 
amusing is the Street of the Three Fishes, so called 
because a householder there in bygone days had to 
supply “three great fishes” every year to each of four 
convents and the Hospital of St. John of God. 

Of all the streets, however, the most appealing 
and most characteristic name and tradition gathers 
about Valgame Dios. ‘The exclamation means, gen- 
erally, “God bless me!” or merely “Good God!’ In 
the present instance it meant a great deal more. ‘The 
story runs that “upon a certain night some men 


begged the guardian of a convent near this site for 
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the assistance of a priest to aid the dying. A friar 
accompanied by a lay-brother immediately set out 
with them, but in the cellars of Alcala, he realized 
that what the men wanted was to have him confess 
and absolve a young woman, and baptize her infant 
boy, both of whom they would immediately murder. 
The cry of ‘God help me! uttered by the woman, 
made the clerics understand the impending crime 
which, thanks to the intrepidity of the lay-brother, 
they were able to prevent.” 

The very opposite sort of tradition still clings 
about San Roque Street, so named because a picture 
of Saint Roche held the place of honor above the door 
of the convent of San Placido, an institution very 
familiar to readers of old Spanish novels. King 
Philip IV, a somewhat amorous gentleman, chanced 
once to catch sight of a very pretty young nun in the 
convent, Sister Margarita. Completely captivated, 
the monarch immediately decided to have the way of 
kings with her, and pressed into his service the patron 
of the convent, Don Jerénimo de Villanueva, whose 
house was adjacent. Exactly what the lady did is 
not clear now, but the affair leaked out and Don 
Jeroénimo was publicly punished. The scandal is still 
recalled by the great clock which, in striking the hours, 
tolls as for a funeral, in memory of the exceedingly 
clever trick the abbess played upon the King. When 
he came to see his Dulcinea (besides being a name, 
the Spanish word also means sweetheart) Margarita, 
he found her, to his consternation, laid out upon her 
mortuary couch, with burning candles at head and 
feet. Such an encounter was enough to shock any 


lover, and the King, never doubting the good faith 
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of the adroit stratagem, and thinking, of course, that 
Sister Margarita had killed herself because of him, 
promptly retreated. 

The Rastro, and the street which debouches from 
it, the Ribera de Curtidores, are the scene every week 
of one of the most astonishing fairs in the world, 
where almost everything imaginable, from dirty rags 
to freshly manufactured pottery, worn-out Bibles to 
bull-fighters’ swords, may be had from the venders. 
At times, it is more than whispered, judicious and 
favorably known visitors may pick up rare bargains 
in stolen jewels and even art treasures. The name 
rastro, in old Castilian, meant the environs or suburbs 
of a city; and the rastro of the court in criminal cases 
extended a league on every side. The custom of 
compelling the sellers of old and doubtful merchan- 
dise to hold their market in the “environs” undoubt- 
edly gave the name to what is one of Madrid’s most 
characteristic and interesting spectacles. 

There is such an infinite variety and endlessness 
to the interest of the city that nothing short of a 
whole volume on the human side of it could begin 
to cover the fascinating theme. How one has to wait 
for his dinner until nine or ten o’clock every night, is 
a theme susceptible of endless embroidery. The un- 
ending clamor of the streets and especially of the 
Puerta del Sol, which to-day remains what it has been 
for centuries, the pulsing heart of political Spain, 
makes one at times long for the country, and it seems 
to me that the dominant note of the racket has risen 
considerably in pitch of late. Certainly, since the 
motors one used to see by ones and twos have become 


the same pest they are everywhere else, with hungry 
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taxis darting at one viciously at the wrong moment, 
and honking furiously in invisible distance when 
wanted, a hoarse note also has crept in, And on 
Nochebuena (Christmas Eve) when the whole town 
goes absolutely stark, staring crazy, singing carols 
and making “a joyful noise unto the Lord” with all 
manner of ear-splitting devices, people suffering from 
nerves had better keep away or take a sedative. It 
is all good fun, wholesomely and heartily joined in 
by the whole city, but... ! 


4 


One side of the city’s importance, which will be 
touched upon in succeeding chapters, is the cultural. 
Besides the Prado and its companion museums, 
archives and libraries, the magnificent Royal Palace 
and huge government buildings, private palaces and 
show places, and the parks, play an important part. 
The city is lamentably weak in the splendid churches 
one naturally associates with a first-class capital, and 
even when the new cathedral is finished, it is doubtful 
that Madrid will be able to stand comparison in this 
regard with many other Spanish communities. 

The cultural side of Madrid is, however, im- 
portant, and the statement made so often by visitors 
that they might as well be in Paris or London or New 
York so far as feeling any typical or distinctive atmos- 
phere goes, is merely testimony to their own faulty 
vision and ignorance. Could one find in any of those 
cities a street whose cafés and loungers are mostly of, 
by and for bull-fighters and the followers of the gentle 


art of torear? There is such a street right in the heart 
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of Madrid, and I have sat in the cafés by the hour 
listening to the strange jargon and marvelous tales 
told by professionals and amateurs alike. Is there 
another European city whose woman’s club has quite 
the same air or the distinction characteristic of the one 
in Madrid? Isa city to be found anywhere else in the 
world where the political gossip and opinion is so 
vehement and positive, and where, to offset that, there 
is so little of the practical about it? Where else than 
in Madrid has the safety of life and property been 
brought to such a state of absolute perfection, and 
where can one wander about by day or night without 
the slightest fear of rascals of any ilk? In our boasted 
American progressiveness we have a death-rate from 
murderous attacks and a property loss from the dep- 
redations of bandits which would not for a single day 
be tolerated in Spain. The New York or Chicago 
woman who would not think of venturing forth alone 
at night in even the most populous districts of her 
city, can do so with security in dark little side-streets 
of this foreign capital whose language she does not 
know. Comparisons are distinctly odious when they 
reflect upon ourselves. 

Education is, of course, a much-disputed question, 
but to the man or woman accustomed to the sort of 
broad general instruction given in the common 
schools of the Anglo-Saxon countries, the scanty free 
education of Spain is negligible or thoroughly vicious, 
according to the view-point. It is in the hands of 
“regular” clergy of the teaching order, and the vice of 
learning anything, especially of thinking, is still dis- 
couraged as being a danger. The famous university 


which assured an anxious Spanish king some hun- 
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dreds of years ago that it could not by any stretch of 
the imagination be censured for thinking, has many 
successors to-day. On the other hand, I was assured 
by no less an authority than the King himself, that 
general literacy has been increased markedly—he 
gave me the exact figures—within the past few years, 
and that he was taking a personal interest in seeing 
that every recruit was kept in the army, regardless of 
his term of service, until he had learned to read and 
write. A king is hardly to be quoted, but the gleam of 
satisfaction on his Majesty’s strong features when he 
told of what he was doing, and the impressive figures 
he quoted, showed that he feared neither the displeas- 
ure of the Church nor the possibility of danger to his 
crown. 

A very important step has also been taken in the 
establishment of the Junta Para Ampliacion de 
Estudios and the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, in- 
stitutions which are working a veritable miracle in 
Spanish higher education. Men from the former who 
have graduated from regular institutions, but who 
still have learning mostly before them, have been sent 
all over the world to foreign universities and technical 
schools, and returned to Spain tremendously alive to 
the opportunity for spreading the gospel of thorough- 
ness by both precept and personal instruction. The 
Center of Historical Studies is doing equally splendid 
work, and many an American has cause to be heartily 
thankful to the devoted men who are carrying on the 
heavy burden of making the name of Spain earn new 
credit and fresh glory in educational endeavors. Both 
institutions are located in Madrid, but their influence 


has already extended to every quarter of the globe. 
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I have said already that capitals seem to be full of 
clerks and other employees singularly flat of tempera- 
ment and bilious of ambition. The Spanish employee 
is particularly so, perhaps because of the wretched 
pittance paid for his service. Quite possibly a higher 
wage would sharpen his wits, though this is by no 
means certain. It might merely go to the bulls. One 
thing, however, is sure. When the Dictator began to 
clean up the graft with which Spain—as even Span- 
iards are sorrowfully forced to admit—was honey- 
combed from top to bottom until he took vigorous 
hold, the immediate result was to force real misery 
upon many otherwise honest fellows who had eked 
out their scanty pay with whatever pickings they 
could secure. Since graft was customary everywhere, 
and was looked upon rather as a perquisite of office 
of any sort than as dishonesty, the men thus treated 
felt genuinely aggrieved and unjustly deprived of a 
very substantial part of their living. Women and 
children in a number of cases suffered acutely, and a 
readjustment was necessary all around. 

There is no brief in this for dishonesty in whatever 
form, and the Marqués de Estella is to be congrat- 
ulated for having done all that one man possibly could 
to eradicate an ancient and corroding disease which 
amounted to a national disgrace. The astonishing 
thing is that he not only announced his plans but 
actually carried them out. “Entre dicho y hecho hay 
gran trecho,” says the proverb, meaning much what 
we do by the familiar “There’s many a slip between 
the cup and the lip.” Courage, both moral and phys- 
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ical, has always been a thoroughly familiar Spanish 
characteristic, and the Dictator does not lack it. 

If one could believe the stories current in the streets 
and cafés, he would be shot or stabbed as soon as 
possible by some feather-headed malcontent, or by 
some fool who believes he is doing his country a 
service. I think the General will take a deal of killing. 
He is a big man physically, well up to six feet and two 
hundred pounds, with a rather heavy but pleasant 
face, and clear gray eyes that can twinkle or pierce 
as needs must, and a close-cropped white mustache 
which can be both mild and as harsh as bayonets. On 
his broad thick shoulders rests a burden of responsi- 
bility and work few men could handle. He is tired, 
very tired. Yet he remains tireless, and can even 
spare time to attend a foolish dinner, laugh at the wit- 
ticisms, take in the costumes of the ladies with a 
searching eye which omits nothing, and appear as if 
he were thoroughly enjoying himself. His private 
secretary, a rather grim-looking officer always at his 
elbow, watches him and every one who approaches 
him as a hawk sweeps the skies for both enemies and 
food. 

At Santander last summer, when the General gave 
a tremendous dinner for the officers of the region, the 
Hotel Real was so suddenly transformed into what 
seemed like the main barracks of the Guardia Civil, 
that it was startling. Every guest was sharply in- 
spected, and guards, apparently idle and nonchalant 
but highly efficient and inquisitive, dawdled past our 
car as we drove up to the door and hung in the offing 
until certain nothing maladroit was in the wind. Only 


the General himself paid no attention. There seemed 
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to be a very earnest feeling of relief when the dinner 
was over and he and his suite were gone. The guards 
vanished, and once more we could roll up under the 
porte-cochére without meeting strangers of quiet but 
determined mien who seemed to have nothing in the 
world to do but stare about them. 

Whether or not disaster eventually overtakes and 
cuts short the career of the Dictator, the work he has 
already done will stand as a monument to his vision, 
firmness and executive ability. By name and title, he 
is Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis of Estella, 
Captain-General in the Royal Army, President of the 
Council of Ministers, and Minister of both State and 
Foreign Affairs. The tale of his accession to power 
by the bloodless revolution which resulted in so much 
good for Spain is too familiar to need retelling. He 
has failed, as every minister compelled to work fast 
has failed, to bring about all the reforms he so ardently 
desired. ‘To balance this, he has accomplished so 
much in the cleaning up of general conditions— 
nothing is apparently too small to escape his watchful 
eye and grasp of detail—the stimulation of business, 
the increase of foreign trade, the establishment of new 
enterprises, and the creation of activity in practically 
every field of human endeavor, that the business men 
of the country are solidly behind him in principle. 
All the street talk about depression and lack of pros- 
perity is superficial and futile in the face of clear 
evidence to the contrary. The improvement is not 
only genuine but will have a permanent effect. 

The one thing the wiser men of affairs hope for is 
that he will be able to create a form of government 


which will continue to function if he should, by evil 
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chance, go the way so many great men in Spain have 
gone. Conversations with both business men and 
students of economics last summer convinced me that 
though he could probably do this now, while he is 
still at the full flood of his power, he is rather working 
toward more autonomy in various directions, seeking 
to eliminate himself from the situation gradually and 
trying to free business and finance so far as possible 
from the shackles of tradition and bureaucracy which 
have bound them for ages. He is also making heroic 
efforts to strengthen the foreign policy of Spain by 
creating new friendships abroad wherever possible, 
removing old rancors and rejuvenating old and 
dubious friendships. South and Central America are 
being assiduously cultivated, the valuable good will 
of the United States is frankly sought, and in every 
direction an unremitting effort is being made to 
modernize both policy and administration in Spanish 
affairs. 

The dismissed army officers referred to in another 
chapter formthe nucleus of a strong body of discon- 
tent which some day may be more than vocal. But in 
any event, I am convinced that the future of Spain 
is well assured. ‘There is a vast and fundamental 
difference between assassinating a Dictator and 
annihilating a constructive and generally satisfactory 
program of national rehabilitation which he started. 
The difficulty of prognosis lies not in the facts but in 
the inability of any foreigner, however well ac- 
quainted with Spain, to crystallize the facts under- 
standingly and then to cast his horoscope on the basis 
of national character. 


It seems reasonable, however, to assume that the 
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whole world has moved forward so far in the past 
decade that no revolutionary movement which might 
have had a chance of success ten years ago could win 
over a people of to-day. ‘Transportation and the ease 
of rapid communication have profoundly changed the 
subconscious attitude of every people. Opposition 
opinions and a higher degree of quality in education 
are now not only tolerated but encouraged, and the 
masses who do not think are at least infinitely better 
informed than ever before. Nothing can materially 
hold back the development of Spain as a whole or of 
Madrid in particular, for neither bolshevism nor 
crushing economic disaster are possible contingencies. 
The “good old days” are gone when each State wasa 
righteous law unto itself and acted with purely selfish 
interests in mind; when every government established 
what it considered its rights and when necessary 
fought for them in the face of any obstacles. ‘The 
world is moving, and Spain is moving with it. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE PRADO AND ITS OLD MASTERS 


Maprip slopes gently up-hill from the Manza- 
nares river to the great, tree-lined, open parkway 
which runs roughly north and south and bears three 
names in its course: Paseo de Recoletos at the north- 
ern end, Salén del Prado in the middle and Paseo 
del Prado to the south. Prado is the Spanish word 
for meadow or lawn, and the National Museum of 
Painting and Sculpture, in some respects without a 
peer in the world of art, is appropriately set on the 
Paseo del Prado, with smiling green lawns all about 
it, the Plaza de Murillo and the Botanical Gardens at 
its southern extremity, the tree-sprinkled Paseo at its 
front doors, and the huge Plaza de Canovas del 
Castillo with its Fountain of Neptune affording a 
magnificent approach from the city at its northwest 
corner. Not without reason, therefore, Spain calls its 
Museum the Prado. 

Though the Museum as an institution dates in its 
present form only from 1819 in the reign of Ferdinand 
ViI—that very dubiously royal king—the collection 
of paintings which constitute its preeminence goes so 
far back into antiquity that actually it began while 
the Flemish Primitives were still alive and at work. 
When so many great men have spent entire lifetimes 


to make the Prado what it is to-day, no single indi- 
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vidual—especially when he is neither historian nor art 
critic—can hope in a sketchy resumé such as this to 
hoard more than the merest tithe of its incalculable 
riches. The catalogue reads like a fairy-tale, with 
incredible numbers of works by the greatest brushes 
of all time. One who is unwise enough to walk 
through for a hasty superficial glimpse of everything 
as a preliminary to real study, comes out dazed and 
entrapped by such prodigies of beauty. Who goes 
back a second time, is prisoner forever. So what 
follows is by no means an attempt to criticize or ap- 
praise: it is merely a hint of the ineffable richness of 
this vast national treasury of art, and a suggestion in 
a totally different direction. 

Probably of all the thousands who visit the Prado 
every year, very few if any individuals regard it as 
anything more than what it obviously is. To the art 
student as well as to the tourist and the casual visitor, 
it hardly occurs that in this magnificence there is far 
more than appears. History, if one choose to read it 
with more than ordinary care, gives the hint vaguely. 
But not even the history of art makes it clear that in 
one especial sense the collection of the Prado is unique 
in Kurope. In that respect it is one of the most illumi- 
nating interpretations of Spanish character to be en- 
countered anywhere in the Peninsula. For a com- 
plete understanding of this vital point we must go 
back to the very beginnings of the gallery and trace 
the development of the collection step by step. 

In the first place, the Prado paintings bear the 
same relation to the Spanish people that a family’s 
private collection of the portraits of its ancestors and 


scenes in which they were interested, bears to that 
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family’s descendants. For the Prado is the ultimate 
expression of a family picture gallery. In this case 
the collection was made bit by bit and year after year 
by the royal family for its own palaces. It is in large 
part the private collection of the Spanish monarchs. 
Fortunately for Spain, and so for the world at large, 
this royal family enjoyed its greatest resources and 
was thus able to exercise its taste, during the period 
of art’s most opulent epoch. The results of this com- 
bination of happy circumstances display to us to-day 
with admirable clearness a great many things about 
which literary histories are practically mute. 

The finest part of this superb gathering is, there- 
fore, the legacy the Kings of Spain made to their 
people, and by studying the different national groups 
of art it contains we begin to grasp the effects many 
external influences had upon the Spanish genius. 
Gaps in sequence and gaps between schools betray 
immediately the effect of political and religious con- 
troversies. For example, the conspicuous lack of an 
English group is eloquent of the difficult relations 
subsisting between the two nations for a long period, 
marked in part by the episode of the Armada. 
Similarly, the absence of a certain Flemish group of 
renown explains mutely the religious wars of the time 
of Philip and the great Duke of Alva. 

The royal origin also gives the reason why this 
collection is so superior to all others in the number of 
its unassailable masterworks. From the time of 
Saint Ferdinand (1217-1251), most of the kings had 
court painters in their retinues, and even before 
Granada fell in 1492 enormous sums were being spent 


to gratify the royal love of art, Queen Isabela la 
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Catdlica was so ardent an art-lover and collected so 
many paintings that no less than thirty-eight of them 
are still preserved in the Capilla Real of the Cathedral 
at Granada. The Emperor Charles V and his morose 
son Philip II carried on this magnificent series of 
acquisitions, while their successors on the throne 
added with true princely munificence to an already 
superb collection. Philip IV, the great patron of both 
Velazquez and Murillo, surpassed all his forebears in 
lavishness, and finally Ferdinand VII earned the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the world by bringing the build- 
ing of the Museum to completion in 1819. After him 
other Spanish monarchs augmented the collection, 
but it can hardly be said that they were able to in- 
crease its quality notably. 

Ferdinand was the only Spanish king who forsook 
his post in time of danger, but he was weak rather 
than inherently vicious. Whatever else may be said 
of any Spanish monarch, the Prado stands to-day as 
an illustrious monument to one trait all of them 
possessed in common. In this whole great collection 
not one single picture was raped from its owner. Not 
a painting was ever stolen or forced or taken by right 
of conquest. From the time of Charles V right on 
through the glorious Golden Age of Spain; when her 
kings were lords of half the world, the Low Countries 
under their feet on the one side, the Americas on the 
other; when Spanish armies held Naples and the 
island of Sicily; when the name of Spain carried 
terror and respect wherever men wrought, no Spanish 
king presumed upon either his gold or his might to 
add to his store of art. Proud boast that Spain can 


make—an honest art collection! What other Euro- 
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pean gallery can make a similar claim and substantiate 
it? Even Philip I, determined as he was to crush the 
Netherlands, contented himself with paying for a 
copy of the great Retablo of the Mystic Lamb in 
Ghent. It did not enter into his royal head to take it, 
as he so easily could have done. And, strange irony 
of fate, the copy for which he honestly paid remained 
in the royal collections only until the period of the 
French invasion, when it vanished with many other 
priceless works. As Sefior Sanchez Canton, Sub- 
director of the Prado, has pointed out: “Our mon- 
archs were respectful to the artistic treasures of their 
various States, and never despoiled subject lands for 
the benefit of Spain. The history of the paintings in 
the Prado is without a blemish.” 

It has been said by both the psychologist Ellis and 
the art critic Sir Charles Holmes, and with reason in 
each instance, that art is not a natural function to the 
Spaniard, in so far as painting is concerned; that, on 
the contrary, it appears as an artificial culture, clearly 
distinguished from the national creative genius in 
other fields. Somewhat in the same way as in the case 
of religious architecture, what was accomplished by 
the Spanish painter was due to external influence. 
The greatness of the national realistic school was the 
result of the genius of a handful of men who re- 
sponded actively to the inspiration of the alien, rather 
than to consistent and reiterated fruitfulness by any 
considerable body of native genius. The Prado tells 
this story also, and so interprets still another side of 
the native character. 

The very early schools represented are especially 


engaging in the technical sense because they disclose 
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not only the interest the combative Spanish sovereigns 
had in art in general, but also because they give us 
clearly the type and manner which exercised a pro- 
found influence on the native court painters. The 
Italian Primitive School is not numerous, but the 
few examples of its work are of the very highest 
purity, Fra Angelico’s superb Annunciation—one of 
his very best works, by the way—and Mantegna’s 
Trdnsito or Death of the Virgin ranking well to the 
fore. Incidentally, every modern landscapist owes 
this latter painting an especial debt, because upon it 
all modern landscape has a solid and dependable 
foundation. 

Flemish primitives are more numerous and 
equally brilliant. Probably it was the freshness and 
naif ingenuity of the Flemings which so strongly at- 
tracted the royal collectors up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In any event, the Prado is more 
than rich with four Dirk Bouts pictures, a noble 
Descendimiento from the brush of Roger van der 
Weyden, Albrecht Diirer’s superlative Self Portrait, 
a triptych depicting the Adoration of the Magi by 
Memling, two satisfying Madonnas by David (Ger- 
ard) and two Mabuses. ‘This merely indicates the 
quality of the group, not its quantity. Bosch, 
Brueghel and that erratic genius Patinir are also large 
figures among the early Flemings here. 

If one examines the collection chronologically, the 
contrast between the finish of the Italians and Flem- 
ings on the one hand and the still crude Spanish art 
on the other is very striking. Because of its national 
origins the Spanish people has always been one of 


spontaneous activity, a doer rather than a dreamer or 
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creator. The slow progress the Spanish artists made 
is brought sharply into evidence by the spectacle of so 
many flawless examples of foreign art. From the 
fifteenth century onward the Italians compose one of 
the most dazzlingly brilliant and effective parts of the 
whole. The Raphaels alone are worth a journey to 
Madrid, and though Leonardo is conspicuous by his 
entire absence—this is one of the curious gaps in the 
collection—half a dozen splendid Andreas, a Bellini 
and a Catena lead naturally and smoothly into the 
superlative group of Venetians, which has been pro- 
nounced by noted Italian scholars to be so matchless 
that to comprehend Venetian painting one must visit 
the Prado quite as religiously as Venice itself. Cor- 
reggio, Titian, Veronese and Tintoretto glow in these 
sympathetic halls in a splendor that fully matches 
even that of the acres of priceless ceiling and side-wall 
in the Ducal Palace on the Lagoon. 

The greatest of them all, Titian, never set foot in 
Spain, yet no less than forty of his most beautiful and 
characteristic canvases were among the works col- 
lected by Charles V and his son Philip II. It must 
not be forgotten that Velazquez was the medium 
through whom a number of these pictures came. 
Court Painter to Philip, the great sevillano studied in 
Italy and had a commission from the King to increase 
the royal collection by purchase and order. Fortunate 
monarch indeed, to have as his agent one of the great- 
est geniuses in art of all time; and fortunate Velaz- 
quez, to number among his friends such men as Titian 
and, to turn away from Venice to the successors of the 
Flemings, the towering personality of Rubens. 


If the Prado boasts as its greatest jewels the 
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Venetian group, what can we say of the eighty-nine 
pictures of Rubens? Twice he visited Spain, and 
many a long year did he spend in the service of his 
Castilian patrons, chiefly Philip IV and the arch- 
dukes. His apparently effortless technique, his 
prodigious productiveness, the scope of his fertile 
imagination and the geniality of his treatment and 
color stamp these amazing canvases with a uniform 
quality of genius even more remarkable than their 
number. After him in mellow sequence come Van 
Dyck, Jordaens, Brueghel the younger, and a score or 
more of others, landscapists, animal and marine paint- 
ers and workers in still life, each adding to the rich- 
ness that is beyond anything but a catalogue as full of 
sparkle as a list of precious stones. 

It is, however, in the native school that the Prado 
reaches its most characteristic and loftiest heights. 
From the crudities of the primitives the series marches 
on with a growing dignity of cadence and a breadth 
of vision that culminates with the Golden Age of that 
eventful century, 1550-1650, artistically dominated by 
Velazquez, and rounded out by the figures of Zur- 
baran, Ribera and Murillo. It was a century in which 
leisure, culture, wealth, the developed pride of a fierce 
hot nationalism and a royal and ecclesiastical patron- 
age of the best sort combined to loose pent-up genius. 
The result was the cool patrician art of Velazquez, 
the vivid psychology of Ribera, the emotional 
religiosity of Murillo and the faithful monkish records 
of Zurbarén. Velazquez, indeed, has left in the Prado 
not only a full half of all he painted, but, with two ex- 
ceptions, every one of his most splendid creations. 


Through his eyes we see the fiber and quality of the 
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Court life, the tragedy of the Court dwarfs, the dis- 
comfort and ceremony hedging about the pitiable 
child-Queen in her absurd skirts. We see him also 
as a ceremonial painter, telling of the Surrender of 
Breda, as a magician transferring landscape to canvas, 
as a portraitist gifted with keen perceptions and able 
to stand aloof from his subject while at the same 
instant seeing completely through it. 

The widest contrast exists between him and El 
Greco. The great Cretan, gifted and subtle as he 
was, could only be truly Spanish at times, and in the 
Prado he both baffles us and extorts our appreciation 
and praise by what has been called his “exalted mystic 
expression and emotional profundity.” To the end 
he remained a Greek, tinctured by Italy. No Span- 
iard could possibly have painted any of the religious 
canvases he left, or the grim and steely portrait of the 
city of Toledo, which repels while it fascinates. 
Murillo, on the other hand, so far from justifying the 
complaint of certain English critics that he took the 
easiest way and merely drifted with the desires of his 
ecclesiastical patrons, shows his power in the great 
Santa Isabel and his medios puntos. Only in his 
native Sevilla can he be seen and studied to better 
advantage. 

With the close of this glorious period there came 
a dearth of art in Spain. For half a century or more 
it seemed as though there could be no successors to 
the great brushes no longer active. And then Goya 
appeared with all the flashing beauty of a meteor, a 
new realist in a new and radically different artistic 
heaven. Once again Spanish character had found an 


interpreter, another realist of the first magnitude. 
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From modest beginnings—but with a vivacity and 
strength of coloring wholly new to a tired country— 
Goya awoke to the baseness of the Court life of his 
day, to the last flickering of the Inquisition’s baleful 
activities and, most superbly of all, to the wave of 
horror and destruction with which the French in- 
vasion submerged the whole of Spain. The splendid 
sweep of his amazing genius and fecundity can be 
fully appreciated only in the Prado, where every facet 
of his fiery soul is displayed, where he shows us the 
facility with which he could turn from the lovely 
Maja Desnuda to the hideous military butchery of the 
third of May or to a sardonic mock bull-fight cartoon 
for a tapestry. At a single stroke he grasps all of 
former art and initiates the modern school of painting 
with a length of vision so extraordinary that even yet 
all the possibilities he indicates have not been realized. 
And above and beyond all else, he is the Spaniard, 
always dominated by his own individuality, versatile, 
straightforward to bluntness, hating sham and im- 
position, and blurting out the truth. . 

All this is not the real Prado; it is only the shadow. 
The substance must be seen, for words of description 
merely tease and the best plates in monotone fail be- 
cause they can present none of the magic of the paint- 
er’s color. Yet, despite the meagerness of the 
picture, the especial significance of this incomparable 
gallery should awaken a sense in the American visitor 
that here he can read character and nobility as well 
as worship beauty. 
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CONTEMPORARY SPANISH ART 


WE HAvE seen enough of Spain thus far to have 
some glimmering of Spanish character, and to un- 
derstand at least a little of the motives behind the 
different manifestations of art in the Peninsula. In 
the Prado’s wealth and sublimity of achievement, 
whether Spanish or alien, we have grasped the truth 
of the statement regarding the somewhat alien na- 
ture of painting, and, as a corollary, the relative 
scantiness of pictorial genius through the centuries. 
The realism of the Spaniard, at times hard and un- 
yielding, and his mental restlessness, not only made 
for this condition, but, when considered in terms of 
the art of the present, give a sound reason for what 
we find and for its qualities. 

It is not strange—considering this realism in all 
its phases—that the Spanish attitude toward paint- 
ing has always been wholly different from that of the 
Venetians who added so brilliantly to the treasures 
of Spain. Lover of ceremony and pomp though he 
has always been, the Spaniard never for a moment 
considered that painting had as its end the mere glori- 
fication of the State. Rather, it has invariably been 
the means of self-expression sought by the individual 
artist. The biting criticisms of Symonds, whose un- 


forgettable commentary on the Renaissance Venice 
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and its works make a vivid chapter in the history of 
art, have no meaning for the Peninsula. Its pageantry 
took other and perhaps wiser forms. I do not be- 
lieve there was any thought in the minds of the 
kings, who so lavishly patronized the Venetian and 
Flemish Schools, of harmonizing their robes and cere- 
monies, or any feeling that the glory of Spain must 
be ostentatiously displayed at every step, as was that 
of Venice, in the effort to impress the beholder with 
Hispanic greatness and power. Such a course would 
be inconceivable with what we know of the Spanish 
character. Moreover, the very essence of the paint- 
ings themselves makes such a theory untenable. 

In this respect at least, contemporary art in Spain 
runs true to the ancient tradition. And if we Amer- 
icans fail to comprehend this, it is because as a nation 
we are some twenty years or so behind the times. We 
congratulate ourselves upon our progressiveness, yet 
most of us still think of Spanish art in terms of the 
Sorollas and Zuloagas exhibited in the United States 
years ago. Save for a relatively few connoisseurs, gal- 
lery directors and art museum chiefs, we know little 
or nothing of art as Spain understands it to-day. Our 
practical American qualities make us more than a 
little conservative in art, and our view of new tenden- 
cies—always hard to estimate and frequently impos- 
sible to define and classify fairly—is invariably cool. 

Since the great Sorolla and Zuloaga exhibitions 
which created such a furore some years ago in New 
York, the entire artistic firmament has changed. 
Sorolla is dead, at the height of his power and fame, 
and Zuloaga, though he still paints with much of his 


pristine vigor and strong color, is more correctly esti- 
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mated. New stars have moved into the range of our 
vision, and whether we like them or not, we can not 
refuse to admit they have arrived and we must face 
them. 'This new art—if indeed it is really either art 
or new—smashes into the conservative with all the 
force of collision, all the effect of a startling trans- 
mutation. Many an art lover of the older school feels, 
as does Booth Tarkington with regard to letters, that 
he is completely “out of step” with this younger gen- 
eration, and because he can not fathom its mind, drops 
out for good and all. The liberals, on the other hand, 
too ready to accept anything in the way of change, 
have made a corresponding if antipodal error, and 
welcomed many curious innovations which, however 
brusk and extraordinary, are not therefore neces- 
sarily important. Somewhere between the two lies 
the mean, and in some of their efforts a few of the 
younger Spaniards have seemed to find it, on the 
whole magnificently. 

With the final work of Sorolla and the partial 
eclipse of Zuloaga’s vogue, the Spaniard turned away 
from the study of light for its own effects and largely 
from color and sensation as manipulated by the great 
Basque. Sorolla’s iridescences will eventually, I be- 
lieve, be credited with more power and meaning than 
is allowed them now. But Zuloaga still, in the words 
of a prominent Spanish critic, continues to “make a 
concoction of the past and present and future of 
Spain which was extremely good for the export 
trade, and even attractive to the Spanish.” His voice 
is as shrill as the wind from which the old Segovian 
shelters himself in his cloak. He screams a little, and 


the sophistication which gives his work much of its 
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attractiveness is rather that of Paris than of the arid 
sun-searched plains of Castile or the fog-veiled crags 
of Asturias. 

Each man, of course, has his school, his followers, 
but as neither was troubled by the devil of desire to 
“express himself” such as now harrows every artistic 
soul, both fell short of the current ideal. The so- 
called “psychological” work of art is what they are 
all striving for, and if, as has been asserted, Picasso 
is the only painter in sight of timber sound enough 
to be given the dubious title of master, it is instantly 
evident that the taint of French expressionism is the 
main influence at work for the moment in molding 
the Spanish artistic character. Years ago—in 1915, 
to be particular—the late John Trask said to me with 
characteristic dryness that if Picasso was as mad as 
many believed him, it was an interesting madness and 
one that meant something. Trask did not like the 
anomaly of cubism, and smiled a little over its mo- 
mentary vogue; but he knew and admitted that a 
movement which could set painters to thinking con- 
structively the world over, regardless of what they 
produced while thinking, was vital. He merely dep- 
recated the hanging of their unfinished projets, as 
it were, in the guise of achievements. The painters 
of to-day in Spain are still, most of them, groping. 
They are numerous and some of them are gifted; 
none is an overpowering genius. Indeed, the present 
condition is much like that which existed during the 
sixty years following the great era and the coming 
of Goya. In such a period, without a single big 
figure, and art in general inept, to say the least, the 


reason is to be found in a downright incapacity for 
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excellence and not because of the vitiation of any spe- 
cial national efficacy or value. Realism imposes its 
own limitations, by no means the least important of 
which seems to be a serious destitution of any well- 
rounded artistic imagination and equipment. 

Of the men now doing what is considered by the 
Spanish critics as the best work, only half a dozen are 
sufficiently representative of the national temper to 
be worth our consideration. Zubiaurre, pure realist 
if ever there was one, is a powerful portraitist of his 
fellow Basques, and if his representations are fre- 
quently photographic in quality, his bleak palette re- 
deems his canvases in general from the stigma of the 
commonplace. He follows serenely in the tradition 
upon which, as Sir Charles Holmes declares, Spain 
was willing to stand for all time, and up from which 
practically all subsequent painting of distinction 
came. Zubiaurre, however, is not very well dowered 
with imagination. His interesting Basque Race, with 
a fat man almost defeating his grinning, long-legged 
nearest rival, is unusual in its touch of intimacy and 
humor. Many of his pictures have all the quality of 
steamship posters or the grace of suburban sign- 
boards. 

Pepe Togores is more popular, and perhaps more 
gifted. Totally deaf, and thus shut out from much 
of the futility of the modern world, Togores divides 
his time between Paris and a little town on the Medi- 
terranean littoral of Spain. Probably because his 
affliction gives him time to think and saves him from 
the pestering to which he would otherwise be sub- 
jected, Togores manifests in his work a good deal of 


placidity and concentration, with a general spacious- 
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ness of treatment which is peculiarly evident in his 
figure work. He loves light and the nude, but he 
paints both with a fulness of conception and treat- 
ment far removed from that of Sorolla, who indicated 
rather than depicted. The figures of both mother and 
child in his splendid Maternity, for example, strike a 
very high note of human warmth and the essential 
quality we call easily the Greek ideal of form and 
spirit; in a word, of life. His bathing girls are not the 
scaly mermaids of a Bocklin nor the mere naked flap- 
pers of French modernism, but essentially rounded, 
fully portrayed Spanish maids instinct with both life 
and beauty. And his children have the burning spirit- 
ual eyes so uncannily Spanish. 

Salvador Dali, who also ranks among the best of 
the contemporary painters, is another Mediterranean 
product who works in strong effects of light which 
give his figures a roundness deceptive enough to make 
one imagine the unseen half. ‘There is little or no 
shadowy impressionism about him, but he is not 
wholly successful in creating a modern atmosphere in 
even his best work. Certain critics, however, feel that 
the method he follows is the one in which the prob- 
lem will eventually be solved if a Spanish painter 
is to solve it. 

Antipodally opposed to him and his ideas are the 
work and personality of Pedro Pruna, a young rela- 
tive of the veteran Picasso. Pruna struck the popu- 
lar fancy with his first exhibition in Paris, immedi- 
ately went into the theater and designed the sets for a 
Russian ballet, The Sailors, and has ever since felt the 
effect of that excursus. It manifests itself in his pun- 


gent employment of contrasts between sharp high 
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lights and heavy obscurities, and his piling up of de- 
lightful color-masses. With chiaroscuro as such he 
seems to have small concern, and much of his work 
displays the artifice of bordering-colors, tones that 
astound by their intermediacy and presence, yet which 
do no violence to the work. 

The three men have little speech in the same 
tongue beyond the striving to express an emotional 
something they themselves seem as yet hardly to 
estimate correctly or to comprehend. Realists all, 
they care nothing for intellectuality, nothing for the 
anecdotal, and they think only in the terms—still 
more or less vague to them—of humanity. They are 
as far from the now ghostly unrealities of Zuloaga 
as their own sunny Mediterranean is far from the 
aridities of central Castile. There are a score or more 
of others, all doing work which is interesting, how- 
ever crude a great deal of it may seem to the eye 
accustomed to the academic. But there is not one 
great painter in Spain to-day, and there is no ex- 
actly typical Spanish contemporary art. It is, as the 
critic Pijoan has observed, “Mediterranean rather 
than Iberian art.” 

This also applies to the sculptors “Manolo,” Gar- 
gallo, Ferrant and their fellows, all of them striving 
desperately to say something whose inner meaning 
they have been unable either to experience emotionally 
in a clear and convincing tide of feeling possible of 
transmission, or to reason out logically. They are all 
groping, honestly, perhaps, but none the less blindly. 
Gargallo, of them all, is the most interesting and the 
one most open to the charge of possible charlatanry. 


His plastic sense is of the keenest, and he invariably 
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uses large planes and a simple pleasing solidity of line. 
But he deliberately turns his back upon the sculptor’s 
materials and turns craftsman by building up elab- 
orately tinkered figures of iron and copper. The re- 
sult is not jewelry, not sculpture, not even architec- 
ture; it is trickery, notwithstanding the remarkable 
lifelikeness and abounding spirit of the figures thus 
produced. 

Sooner or later Gargallo and all those who have 
adopted similar methods will discover the fatality of 
their blunder in mistaking craftsmanship, however 
admirable in itself, for artistry, of endeavoring to 
foist upon the world even the supremest of mechanics 
in place of spirit. And for the realist even more than 
for any other type of artist who strives for true self- 
expression, the mechanics of form and symmetry are 
no substitute in their emptiness for that solid achieve- 
ment whose very simplicity carries the hallmark of 
genuineness and quality. Phidias was an artist. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE KINGS AND SOME PALACES 


One pleasant afternoon, many years ago, the 
Sefiora and I were strolling along the magnificent 
Paseo de la Concha at San Sebastian, when an ex- 
quisite yacht which had just dropped anchor, put 
forth a tender. We quickened our steps a little as 
the skiff headed toward the long private pier opposite 
the modest Caseta Real, or summer palace. A group 
of sightseers collected, and we all gathered rather 
closer to the gates of the pier than strict courtesy 
permitted. When the tender discharged its passen- 
gers, I saw an old naval friend escorting her Majesty 
the Queen. Behind followed a figure as unlike a rul- 
ing monarch as any I had ever imagined. The King 
wore a much-stained white sweater and white flannels 
spotted with spray and the ropes he had been handling. 
A battered blue yachting cap perched over the royal 
ear. A cigarette dangled limply from his lips. I 
raised my camera, and stepped a trifle closer. Be- 
hind us a gentle voice said pleasantly: “Would you 
step back a trifle, please? The Kings come.” 

I glanced over my shoulder as I obeyed. The 
speaker was an ordinary private of police, undistin- 
guished in every possible way save by his suavity. 
The group—all Spaniards but ourselves—moved 


back a pace or two solidly. Again I glanced at the 
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policeman and indicated my camera. He smiled. TI 
raised the box. The King grinned boyishly as he 
glanced straight into it, and the royal party was gone. 
Had his Majesty known I was deeply interested in 
yachts and had raced many small craft myself, he 
would undoubtedly have stopped and talked with me. 
He is like that. All Spain knows it, and the people 
love him for his genuineness, the breadth of his in- 
terest in everything worth while, and the simple di- 
rectness with which he suits his behavior, his clothes, his 
speech, to whatever the occasion. The Queen, though 
naturally more reserved, is hardly less beloved, and 
her democracy, like that of Don Alfonso, is unosten- 
tatious and sincere. She gave ceremony-loving Spain 
a tremendous shock with it back in the early days 
of her marriage, by doing what no other Queen of 
Spain had ever dared to think of doing. She actually 
made calls upon some of her ladies in waiting. At 
first Spain did not understand, but it suspended 
judgment. (When it comprehended that this was no 
matter of arrogant defiance of custom, but a genuine 
and welcome courtesy without condescension, the 
whole country was gratified. 

So many reams have been written about the Span- 
ish royal family, so much of it by people who built 
entire palaces with one straw, that it seems rather 
futile either to try to say anything new or to correct 
any of the mistakes or libels which have been cir- 
culated. Royalty is not generally on intimate terms 
with commoners, and all it is possible to do here with 
any semblance of authority is to judge of the mon- 
archs from the aspect they present in public, the sort 


of palaces they live in, the sports they en joy and such 
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other perfectly open manifestations of character as 
are available to any one there in Spain to see and un- 
derstand. 

One thing, however, I may say with some reason, 
since I had it from no less a person than the King 
himself. He thinks of himself primarily not as a 
“king” but as a “working man” with a tough job on 
his hands, and the necessity of keeping himself fit at 
all times for the most strenuous sort of activity, phys- 
ical as well as mental. The unfortunate self-satisfac- 
tion and distorted vision which has characterized. so 
many of the Spanish kings is conspicuously lacking 
in the present monarch. The gloomy fanaticism of 
Philip II, the complacent blindness of Charles IV, 
the cold ambitious guile of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
all seem absent from a very wholesome, human and 
straightforward nature. 

We had been discussing the progress Spain has 
been making, and I had commented that his Majesty 
seems never to stop working, even when, as at that 
moment, he was supposed to be taking his vacation. 
Don Alfonso suddenly looked tired, but he smiled 
and said something to the effect that when he was 
born nobody consulted him about what he would like 
to be. They just set him to work and kept him at it, 
so all he could do was to carry on and make the best 
record possible. It was true, for since he was born a 
king, after the death of his father Alfonso XII he 
had no choice. We are apt to forget, when we see a 
monarch playing polo, or sailing a yacht, or racing 
his motor-car or doing any of the other things he 
necessarily has to do in public, if he does them at all, 


that this is only the obvious. In reality his task is 
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a heavy one as the head of a tremendous corporation. 
His Board of Directors—or Cabinet—is frequently 
exceedingly balky and stupid or self-seeking. His 
problems often involve the issue of life or death for 
thousands of perfectly innocent and unconsulted per- 
sons, and the volume of his business imposes unre- 
mitting hard work of the most trying sort to keep 
pace with it. Indeed, the King works on so close a 
schedule and has so much that has to be accomplished 
whether he is interested or not, that few American 
business men, notwithstanding their boasted effi- 
ciency, could endure the strain and weight of it. Be- 
cause his time is so limited, he plays as hard as he 
works, and it is this trait perhaps as much as his 
natural inclination that makes him so difficult for his 
suite and his friends. His physical energy and en- 
durance are those of the athlete in perfect condition. 

Naturally, since all parts of the country must have 
a share of the royal time, there are palaces and resorts 
in widely separated places where the monarchs stay 
when official duties or pleasure call them away from 
the big Italian palace in Madrid. The life there is, of 
course, exceedingly formal, and though a good deal 
of the burdensome ceremony of state has been abol- 
ished since the heyday of Spanish glory, court 
etiquette is nevertheless more rigid in Madrid and 
more hedged about with formalities, than in most 
other capitals. It has to be, to protect the Kings from 
a thousand incursions upon their time and energies 
which would seriously interfere with business of State. 
I wish I knew more personally of the life that goes on 
inside that vast formal pile day by day and night after 


night; that I might write with the weight of personal 
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experience of the halberdiers and the Monteros de 
Espinosa, the chamberlains who wear golden keys as 
badges of office and privilege at their right hips, of 
all those interesting human details so often described 
with almost no indication of how their authors came 
to know them. Of all this I know nothing directly, 
but of this I am convinced from what I know of both 
the people and their country and traditions, that it isa 
very normal and human, very busy and often weari- 
some, existence, with more demands upon courage 
and energy and digestion than human beings were 
ever made to withstand happily; a life beyond doubt 
with its bright spots and its amusing complexities, as 
well as its shadows and disappointments. 

The Kings escape from its red tape and routine 
whenever they can, and the entire family revels in 
outdoor life and sports as often as possible. Whether 
they go much in these later days to Sevilla, I do not 
know, but when they were first married, as during the 
King’s boyhood, the royal family used to spend a 
good deal of time at the Alcazar of Sevilla, whose 
curious floral retreats and walled gardens with their 
fountains and pavilions made a happy, unharassed 
little world within and yet remote from the city buzz- 
ing all about them. One of the King’s few controver- 
sies with his people focuses behind this ancient 
structure. The ronda which winds around in the rear 
of the Alcazar was recently decided upon by the 
Ayuntamiento of Sevilla for “improvement.” The 
City Council decided to cut through broad streets of 
the modern type and erect up-to-date apartments and 
other buildings. His Majesty smiled wryly as he 


spoke of it, and of his difficulty in persuading the city 
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fathers that here, as in Toledo, the nation possessed 
something that must not be undramatized and made 
bathetic by the eternal lust for a very dubious pro- 
gress. 

The Royal Palace in Madrid, as the principal 
focus of the life of the Kings, is the most important 
of the palaces. It is described by F. J. Sanchez 
Canton, the able Sub-Director of the Prado Museum, 
as “Baroque tempered by academic teachings.” It 
occupies the lofty site, on the bluff above the Manza- 
nares river, of a former palace destroyed by fire, and 
of the Moorish Alcdzar which it had succeeded. 
As usual with important buildings of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, it was the work of 
Italian architects, in this case Filippo Iuvara and 
Giovanni Battista Sacchetti, who produced a struc- 
ture as grave and dignified as it is enormous. The 
sides measure no less than five hundred feet in length, 
and the huge rectangle towers up six stories in height. 
Two wings, at east and west, extend to the south like 
huge arms, embracing the Plaza de Armas, where 
guard mount takes place daily in one of the most in- 
teresting and operatic ceremonies of the kind I have 
ever seen, horses and men alike performing their 
evolutions with a subtle coryphantic grace to stirring 
military music. The whole leaves a highly emotional 
impression of temperament and pride that seem a 
fitting part of the ceremonial always associated with 
royal dwellings. In its way—which is, of course, 
antipodal—it is quite as effective as the statuesque 
immobility of the Horse Guards in London, and 
infinitely more stimulating. 


In the southern extremity of the western wing is 
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the Royal Armory, the most magnificent collection of 
arms and armor in the world, so complete and so 
elaborate that only the official catalogue can give any 
true idea of its splendor and interest. One of the 
most curious items in the collection is the dog-armor 
with which the favorite hunting-dogs of the Renais- 
sance Kings were protected when they sallied forth to 
the chase of the wild boar and other dangerous 
animals, The visitor can not suppress his amusement 
at the absurd appearance of the model dog in his metal 
trappings and headpiece, ridiculous-looking in com- 
parison with the life-size models of huge chargers 
protected for both tournament and battle, and be- 
stridden by fierce and martial models of the monarchs 
who wore their respective miracles of the armorer’s 
art. 

Facing the open end of the Plaza de Armas is 
slowly rising the new Cathedral of the Virgen de la 
Almudena, and to the north, behind the palace, are the 
vast Royal Stables, now less used for animals than for 
the fleet of royal motors. Don Alfonso is a practised 
and fearless motorist with a decided calling for speed, 
and his cars are always in the state of perfection and 
readiness demanded by so virile and active a sports- 
man. 

It is hardly more than a step to-day over the roll- 
ing country to El Escorial, on the bleak lower slopes 
of the Sierra Guadarrama. ‘The huge, solemn, 
gloomy pile of the combined monastery-burial- 
church-palace is a dull epic—colossal in bulk and 
utterly lacking in true significance—an interpretation 
of little more than the character of Philip II, who be- 


gan it in 1563 and for more than a quarter of a century 
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devoted his leisure and much of his thought to its con- 
struction. Charles V, his father, commanded Philip 
in his will to erect a royal burial place, and Philip, 
with characteristic frowardness, decided to make the 
paternal tomb also a country palace for himself. The 
result was a marvelous structure costing something 
more than sixteen and a half millions of pesetas, 
in which no one but a Philip II could possibly live, yet 
which, seen from a distance, possesses a melancholy 
grandeur and seems, as does the Abbey of Mt. St. 
Michel, to be so integral a part of its stony base it is 
hard to tell where rock leaves off and workmanship 
begins. 

The palace section is dreary and in part tawdry 
because Charles III furbished up the entire suite of 
apartments in the “gaudily weak styles of a century 
ago, with the natural result of making dullness 
hideous at an untold expense.” One part alone of the 
whole tremendous pile is worth seeing: the Pantheon, 
or royal burial chamber, the motive of the edifice. 
The tiny mausoleum is placed directly below the high 
altar of the church above, and while all the rest of the 
building is conceived in a spirit of the grimmest, most 
fanatical restraint, this thirty-five foot octagonal room 
is ablaze with gilt and marbles. 

Notwithstanding this ostentation, the tomb has a 
terrific compulsion. Here in their marble coffins one 
above the other, stacked like files in a cabinet, lie the 
great Charles V and three of the Philips, I1, III and 
IV. King after king—and queen after queen who has 
been the mother of a king—occupy other niches. The 
Pantheon and its supplementary chambers make a 


tomb unsurpassed by anything in the world, save only 
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the Pyramids, for mingled ostentation and power. 
Like the old Egyptian tombs, this Pantheon of the 
Escorial has seen men and kings come and go un- 
moved; watched dynasties fade and learning wither; 
swallowed one after the other, the unjust with the 
just; insatiable, inscrutable, inflexible as its creator in 
its stony calm and chill. Its last impress on the be- 
holder is contained in the sarcophagus on which ap- 
pears in golden letters the shining name of Alfonso 
XIII, unsealed and empty now, but waiting in the 
certainty that it, too, will hold its meed of royal dust. 
Not an altogether inspiring or cheerful object this, for 
a king whose zest of life is so wholesome. Yet having 
a ready tomb thirty miles away from one’s palace is a 
trifling thing compared with the cheery Egyptian 
custom of having the lifelike mummy-case standing 
in the corner of the drawing-room as an objet dart, a 
decoration on which one’s friends could comment 
freely, and with which one became as familiar as with 
the certainty that some day one must die. 

The first time we were at El Escorial we went out 
by rail from Madrid and returned to the capital after 
a dutiful exploration of the vast gridiron-shaped 
tomb-palace-convent. But last summer, stopping 
there for a briefer visit, we drove out by the excellent 
highroad, and sped onward to the exquisite gardens 
and now ruined chateau of La Granja, or the Grange. 
You will look for La Granja in vain in Spanish books, 
for it is indexed there under its more familiar Spanish 
name of Real Sitio de San Ildefonso, which, after all, 
is much more pompous than the Grange. The gardens 
occupy the site of a grange or farm which once be- 


longed to the monks of the near-by monastery of El 
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Entrance to the Summer Palace of Miramar at San Sebastian 


The formal gardens surrounding the Palace of La Granja 
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Parral. Philip V, whose eyes ever turned toward 
Versailles, bought the property and proceeded to lay 
it out on a scale and with a magnificence of landscape 
architecture which seem to me more beautiful and 
human than the stiff formality of the Italianate 
French creation. 

The palace is a baroque structure which Street 
touched off with inimitable brevity and pungence: “A 
church forms the center of it, and the whole group of 
buildings has slated roofs, diversified by an abun- 
dance of tourelles. ‘The walls are all plastered and 
covered with decaying paintings of architectural 
decorations—columns, cornices, and the like—which 
give a thoroughly pauperised look to the place. But 
probably the interior of the palace and its famous 
gardens would correct the impression which I received 
from a hurried inspection of the exterior only.” 'The 
impression of a ““‘pauperised look” is even more pain- 
fully evident to-day, for, on January 2, 1918, a fire 
ruined the palace and it was possible to save only the 
more important works of art from the interior. Last 
summer the restorations were at a standstill, the ex- 
terior shabby beyond words, and most of the interior 
still waiting roofless. 

The gardens, however, are a delight, even though 
their elaborate fountains, which far outdo those of 
Versailles, do not play except on January twenty- 
third, July twenty-fourth and August tenth and 
twenty-fifth. They are a really magnificent and 
regal example of “water decoration” and the culminat- 
ing feature of the gardens, which cover some three hun- 
dred fifty acres and are as vitally a scene of life as the 


grim Escorial a few miles distant is of death and decay. 
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An English traveler of fifty years ago, who did not 
approve of King Philip’s Gallic tastes, decries both 
gardens and palace as an unusually foolish attempt 
“to graft Versailles’ lightsomeness upon the most 
solemnly grand scenery.” But he is unduly harsh. 
Certainly the result is not the “abortion” he calls it. 
It is true that the palace is seedy, but it has been swept 
by fire. The long avenues of the park are leafy 
tunnels, cool and always green from spring to fall. 
Water is everywhere, in channels, pools, cascades, 
basins. Flowers riot in urns, along the borders of the 
various waterways and in formal beds. Great banked 
masses of daisies contrast showily with lines of 
heliotrope, red-leafed plants, and a lovely little yellow. 
flower. Slim and delicate rose-trees form a scented 
avenue of blossom, and the graveled walks beside the 
waterways are a delight. From near the palace one 
looks down long vistas of water to cascade and foun- 
tain basin: here a Bath of Diana with a tumultuous 
cairn of rocks, figures of nymphs, statues and orna- 
ment, there a Fountain of Apollo, yonder a tre- 
mendous Horse Race or Triumph of Neptune, and 
finally the superb jet called Fame, which hurls an un- 
imaginable volume of water so high—one hundred 
fifteen feet—that on a clear day it can be seen from 
Segovia. Queen Isabella de Farnese did much of the 
planning with French engineers while Philip was 
away. ‘Tradition reports him as having glanced at 
the spray, when it was proudly turned on for his 
benefit, and remarking morosely: “It cost me three 
millions and amused me three minutes.” 'The water 
that supplies La Granja is stored in the artificial lake 


of El Mar (the Sea) high on the side of the snowy 
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Pefialara whose towering bulk makes a background 
for every view. 

I shall always remember those gardens and their 
‘sunny scented freshness because of what immediately 
preceded them. We were on our way from Madrid to 
Segovia. To reach La Granja after leaving El 
Escorial we had to climb over the loftiest part of the 
terrible Sierra Guadarrama, but the maps marked the 
road as excellent all the way, the scenery as magnifi- 
cent, and the Maliciosa—the particular mountain we 
elected to cross—as having a hospice of the Spanish 
Alpine Club to give us shelter in case anything went 
wrong with the car. Confidently we started out. As 
we left the royal mausoleum behind and the road un- 
reeled before us, the full majesty of the surroundings 
made us sensible of the reason why so many of the 
Spanish monarchs have sojourned at the Grange of 
San Ildefonso, and why events of such importance 
have transpired there. With the titanic heaps of 
peaks rising from five to eight thousand feet all 
around us, clothed in noble sweeping forests of pine 
and oak and beech, with a summer climate cool and 
moist and refreshing after the heat of Madrid, even a 
commoner can feel a royal independence and defy the 
world. The founder of all the artificial splendor here, 
Philip V, did at least one wise thing in his wastrel life 
when he refused to be buried in the Escorial and was 
laid here with Queen Isabel. Ferdinand VII in 1832, 
thinking he was dying, as he looked out at the moun- 
tains revoked the Pragmatic Sanction that had pre- 
viously abolished the Salic Law. But when the fresh 
breath of the hills had restored him—aided, naturally, 


by feminine persuasions—he changed his mind again, 
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and civil war devastated all Spain as a result. Four 
years later the army forced Queen Cristina to accept 
the Constitution of CAdiz in this same little palace, to- 
day inhabited only in its unburned wing by one of the 
royal Infantas. 

With all this in mind, we wound slowly up the 
mountainside. La Maliciosa is well named. In all 
the thirty-eight miles between El Escorial and La 
Granja I do not believe there is a single foot of level 
road. Going up the southern side of the mountain, 
we found the grades very heavy as well as endless, 
and afterward I was informed that some of them in 
places reach thirty per cent. In any event, they were 
so stiff, and the curves were so numerous, it was im- 
possible to do anything but run in second and low 
gear, most of the time in the latter. 

Rain began to fall heavily. Dense banks of fog 
began to tear into shreds around the crags overhead. 
Not a car passed us. ‘The vast mountain held its 
gelid breath, utterly, maliciously silent and deserted 
except for the low purr of our exhaust and the suc- 
tion of the tires. Under some of the overhanging 
shoulders of the rock it was already almost dark. We 
still had miles to go to reach the pass at the summit, 
2223 meters high, 7293 and twenty-nine hundredths 
feet. I am particular about that fraction. It seemed 
that afternoon as if it were to prove the final straw 
over which a very weary but faithful engine might 
not be able to drag us. But at last we passed through 
the Puerto de Navacerrada, left the menacing fog 
behind, and began to slide down still steeper grades 
on the northern slopes. I dared not shift to high 


gear as we raced along the edges of sickeningly ab- 
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rupt precipices, where a second’s bad judgment would 
have hurled us down hundreds of feet through space 
to land among the trees and rocks in miniature val- 
leys carved out of the mountainside. It was bitterly 
cold, notwithstanding it was August, and we had 
come almost half-way down the slope before we felt 
any change in the temperature. 

A sudden turn in the road opened a dazzling vista 
ahead for miles. Before us in the distance rolled the 
vast open plain of Castile. A brilliant sun was shin- 
ing there, and the ground was strewn with the great 
blue shadows of clouds which sailed serenely over- 
head as one lays priceless rugs on the floor of a guest 
room. ‘Towns, villages, farms quickened the plain as 
the pieces do a chess-board. We gave a great sigh 
of relief as we saw La Granja, but we ran on for 
more miles of descent before daring to come out of 
low gear. Even so every brake-band smoked before 
we reached fairly level ground. 

Too much praise can not be given the authorities 
who have these difficult and dangerous mountain 
roads in charge. This particular one, the loftiest 
highroad through the Sierra, is a splendid piece of 
work throughout, reasonably wide everywhere, per- 
fectly conditioned, and at the more dangerous curves 
has been more than doubled in width wherever there 
was room to do it. The motorist who wrecks himself 
or his neighbor on it has no possible excuse to offer. 

The Kings do not go to La Granja now. The 
ancient hunting lodge-palace of Charles V at El 
Pardo, a few short miles outside Madrid, sees them 
but rarely. Not even lovely Aranjuez, some thirty 


miles south of the capital, exercises much of a spell 
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for monarchs who love the sea. Yet despite its neg- 
lect of a century, both the square little town and the 
royal park and palace are attractive. Curiously 
enough, when the royal property was first developed 
by Philip II, again in 1617 under Philip III, and 
still a third time in 1722 during the reign of Philip 
V, decrees were issued forbidding any one to live at 
Aranjuez. This seemed so choice a spot along the 
banks of the Tagus, evidently, that the successive 
Philips wanted it all to themselves. But Ferdinand 
VII had opposite ideas and began to develop a com- 
fortable, well-ordered town, which has continued to 
grow to the present. 

The palace, really a handsome building inside, 
with a magnificent staircase and a lounging-room 
whose ceiling accurately duplicates that of the Hall 
of the Two Sisters in the Alhambra, deserves to be 
seen, notwithstanding its exterior is disappointing. 
But here, as at La Granja, it is the water and the gar- 
dens that make the site lively. The Tagus breaks into a 
long rapid at this point, and by some adroit engineer- 
ing and landscape gardening, charming effects have 
been produced, with enormous elm groves and floral 
parterres. The island section of the property was 
created by Isabela la Catélica and used by her as a 
summer residence whenever she had the opportunity 
to remain at home for a while. Unfortunately, there 
is such pressing need of money for more essential 
things in Spain at present that the royal grounds and 
town wear a dejected air, the leaves are not neatly 
gathered up in the fall, the long and beautiful Calle 
de la Reina——which runs up the valley of the Tagus 
for three miles under magnificent elms—is full of 


ruts and badly in need of repair, and it is evident on 
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every hand that los reyes have long since forsaken 
what might be a spot of rare beauty and peace. 

It is up on the northern coast of Spain that Don 
Alfonso loves to take his well-earned month of vaca- 
tion. The modest little Caseta Real on the exquisite 
Bay of La Concha at San Sebastian, hardly so pre- 
tentious as many an American summer cottage along 
the Atlantic coast, was for years a favorite resort in 
August. The worlds of nobility, wealth and fashion 
flocked to the little Basque town every August, and 
the royal children splashed about happily along the 
shining beach. At anchor off the yacht club rode the 
royal yate (yacht), and amateur seamanship became 
the fashion. 

A few years ago, however, the people of 
Santander—almost due north of Madrid, by the way— 
presented the royal House with the commodious, dig- 
nified and comfortable summer palace of La Mag- 
dalena on the promontory shaped like a turtle’s head 
which juts boldly out to sea eastward from the main- 
land. La Magdalena is an edifice of granite trimmed 
with white, battlemented and towered. It stands on 
the highest point of the little cape, its great stables 
in the low ground to the south, the full-sized polo 
field to the west. Ample tennis courts, a yacht-land- 
ing, bathing beach and other conveniences make the 
spot ideal, or would, if the weather could be counted 
upon, But Santander faces the stormy Bay of Bis- 
cay, and even in August polo often has to be aban- 
doned because of threatened storms. Yet La Mag- 
dalena is a lovely summer home, not too elaborately 
decorated within, and though even when on vacation 
the King has his Montero Mayor and a flock of offi- 


cials of his suite continually at his heels to keep him 
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froin growing rusty, he nevertheless manages to take 
advantage of all the sun there is, and the whole 
family lives as nearly a care-free life for the few short 
weeks they are there, as being royalty permits. And 
any one who has played a game of tennis, sailed on 
the royal yacht, or engaged in polo with him knows 
that Don Alfonso not only plays because he enjoys 
it but that he expects no favors and takes the “breaks” 
as they come. Our windows in the hotel up on the hill 
enabled us to look straight down upon the polo field 
on the promontory, and with the help of a powerful 
binocular we could watch easily every move of the 
strenuous game, and see the sportsmanship that char- 
acterized it, with the King considered only as a player 
by both teams, and taking the shocks and bumps of 
the dangerous sport with a hearty indifference. 

The advent of the fast motor-car has made a vast 
difference in the lives and convenience of the royal 
family, as it has in the habits and manners of all the 
Court. Last summer, for example, the royal party 
motored over from Santander to San Sebastian for 
the bull-fight, a journey we made in safe and leisurely 
fashion in two days and one night, but which seemed 
to them commonplace in seven hours. With such con- 
veyances and such terrific speed at command at a 
moment’s notice, the old mode of life and settled 
places of residence for the summer have largely dis- 
appeared. With them have practically disappeared 
the former usefulness and pleasure of such sum- 
mer palaces as La Granja and Aranjuez, beau- 
tiful, quiet, restful, but without a particle of that mod- 
ern spark which alone seems to make this restless 


generation uncomfortably content. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE ENCHANTMENTS OF DON QUIJOTE’S COUNTRY 


Let this, Setiores Viajeros, by virtue of the tale 
of the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure and the peer- 
less Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, be an enchanted jour- 
ney! : 

We are bound into La Mancha, the setting of 
those marvelous exploits and adventures, those inde- 
scribable scenes and pains and toils, where Cervantes 
laid the airy wand of his white magic over a district 
at once fertile and desert, converting into the ele- 
mental gold of perpetual beauty and freshness a stal- 
wart peasantry and a harshly lovely countryside. 

The enchantment begins before we reach La 
Mancha. Indeed, it begins with the mere thought 
of it. Had I to make the choice between missing 
either Granada or La Mancha, far rather would I 
forego the former. Notwithstanding its romantic 
glamour and dreamy beauty, its exotic charm and his- 
toric vitality, Granada is forever of the Moor truly 
Moorish. a Mancha, in part desperately arid and 
barren, harsh and strident of color, is none the less 
lovely and fascinating, and it is of all the Spains 
typically Spanish. For La Mancha reveals itself on 
every hand and in every way as full of that special 
contradictoriness of character in scenery, racial 


strains, speech and history which betray the fact that 
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the Ingenious Gentleman still perfectly represents it 
and much of the finest strain in Spanish character. 
It is an admirable and illuminating cross-section of 
New Castile we could not do without, and without 
seeing which one can hardly claim to understand. 
either country or people. 

To-day the enchanted region of chivalry and 
giants and peerless damsels, includes roughly the 
provinces of Cuenca on the east, Toledo on the west, 
Albacete on the northern side and a goodly part of 
Ciudad Real to the south. In other words, the vast, 
dry, lofty plateau lying between the Toledan and 
Cuencan mountains, extending as far south as the 
Sierra Morena, was the region the Arab called Al 
Mansha, or the Wilderness. Through this region 
wind excellent roads over which the modern motor 
skims at a pace which would take fat Sancho’s breath 
even more effectively than did some of the perilous 
adventures of his master. To see the province at its 
best, one should go in the spring, when the heat has 
not yet risen to those heights which we found in July 
to surpass even imagination during the middle of the 
day, and when everywhere the amazingly fertile 
Spanish soil is quick with verdure and flower. Away 
on every side rolls the tender green, varied with a 
thousand shades of brown and red and ivory and 
black. ‘There is a strong sense of pregnancy to the 
landscape, a “feel” of life lying for the moment under 
a spell within the unresponsive integument which is 
now lovely, now harsh and forbidding as though 
blasted by volcanic fires. 

Approaching the storied province from the south, 


we drove entirely across it twice, and were fortu- 
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nate—or enchanted—enough to “bait,” as Cervantes 
had it, on one occasion in one of those quaint and 
heart-warming little posadas never seen by the tourist, 
who dashes by in contented ignorance of what he 
misses. The start of the long drive was another en- 
chanted place, Cérdoba. Leaving there early in the 
morning, while the skies were still cool and our motor 
purred as contentedly as any cream-fed tabby, we 
rolled smoothly out northwest, over a long bridge and 
through an exquisite undulating panorama fertile be- 
yond description. 

One of the liveliest of these Andalucian vistas 
came just to the north of the little town of Pedro 
Abad. Close beside us at the left towered the nec- 
romancer shapes of the huge reddish-blue mountains 
with the tawny green Guadalquivir at their feet. At 
the right, a lower range of hills crowded in almost 
to the margin of the stream, leaving barely space for 
a long threshing-floor in the foreground, with the 
straw stacked in mountainous L’s as windbreaks for 
the winnowing. Several laborers were tossing the 
chaff with forks, and a ringmaster in a white shirt 
and floppy straw hat cracked his long blacksnake 
at the three huge mules who trotted gracefully 
around, threshing by foot-power. Somebody has said 
that the difference between a Portuguese farmer and 
an Andaluz is that the latter will say he has three 
mules, or three head of mules, threshing. The Por- 
tuguese, on the contrary, will instantly brag of having 
twelve feet at work. 

Around a corner of the hills, Montoro burst on 
the view, evoked as by magic from a blank hill pano- 


rama. ‘The town straggles beautifully about a very 
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abrupt hillside of shimmering, red-brown, baking 
rocks with a lofty tower ‘or two dominating the 
houses. Below, the valley expands into flats through 
which winds the trickle of a tiny silver river looking 
very insignificant beside the massive retaining-walls 
of the town and the heavy bridge-piers. Scattered 
about the flats were vegetable gardens by the road- 
side, fenced literally by tall slim trees in some places, 
in others by a row of spindling corn. Nearer town, 
on another flat, a little brick-kiln was smoking lustily. 
From Montoro onward for miles the corn is planted 
as a garden hedge, with the stalks set about two to 
four feet apart, making a most attractive picture. 

A rocky defile of tumbled, jagged blocks of gran- 
ite, a brawling stream, below a fine old bridge, olean- 
ders fairly gushing forth in bursts of crimson from 
the stones by the river, and the hillsides—speckled 
with gnarled old olives wringing a scanty livelihood 
from the impossible soil—crisscrossed in long zig- 
zags by goat-tracks, was the next of an endless series 
of exquisite pictures. A fat and spunky little six-inch 
lizard with ruby eyes scuttled into safety as I stepped 
from the car to make a picture, and turned impu- 
dently to watch me from his hold. The color of the 
soil here is as vividly red as that of New Jersey or 
Virginia. 

More mountains came into view, neatly block- 
printed with solid squares of olive groves which con- 
trasted with their red sides. Some of the groves, 
freshly sprouting saffron, showed a vivid yellow- 
green, others a fresher brighter green, in delightful 
tonal divergence from the dark trunks and silver- 


gray-green leaves. Other groves freshly plowed dis- 
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closed only the red earth. Everywhere, no matter 
how stiff the slope, there was apparent the most strik- 
ing sort of evidence of unremitting care and hard 
steady work. Certainly no one who takes the trouble 
to-day to study the results of Spanish industry, be 
it in either town or country, can possibly accept the 
doctrine which may or may not have been true long 
ago as to spasmodic effort in the intervals of rest. 
On one peak, with olives set all the way to the top, 
each individual tree above a certain level was built 
solidly about with a stone retaining-wall for its roots. 
Near by, the road opened a superb vista of the moun- 
tains, and, after we had stopped to drink in the 
ethereal beauty for a few moments, the Sefiora ob- 
served, with a sigh of utter satisfaction, that “God 
must have overlaid them with all the blue tulle in the 
world, in varying thicknesses.” 'To me the vision was 
a magnificent amplification of the Grand Cajion, in- 
finitely greater, thinner in color, with subtler nuances 
and undertones neither brush nor dictionary can cap- 
ture. Here, indeed, was something of that mystic, 
unknown, inviting and repelling Iberia the ancient 
wanderers saw and by which, one after another, they 
were enchanted. 

Las Navas de Tolosa, scene of that memorable 
defeat of the Moors in 1212, when half the chivalry 
of Europe united to hurl back the paynim—or, if you 
prefer a morose British view, half the mercenary 
scalawags in Europe came down for the plunder— 
is about what a deserted ancient battle-field might be 
expected to look like: nothing at all. For miles as 
we approached, I kept my eye upon what surely was 


a battle monument. I pressed the accelerator: time 
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must not be wasted in reaching and photographing 
and being bewitched by that lonely shaft. It proved 
to be the chimney of a lead-mine! The smelting- 
furnace was not in blast, but by this time the overhead 
sun was, and as we penetrated farther and higher 
into the lead-mining region, everything shimmered. 
and began to smell hot. One by one the unlovely 
mines and their hideous dumps disclosed themselves 
in a ferocious barren of tumbled rocks, a veritable 
devils’ playground, hot and tumultuous, yet fecund. 

And this was still Andalucia, the soft and lovely 
region of languor and lush fertility. As we rested on 
the broiling mountaintop for a moment before sliding 
down into a chaos of still greater wildness, we asked 
ourselves what La Mancha must be like if this could 
really be an Andalucian scene. For another ten miles 
the way sloped downward, still far above the metals 
of the railroad, winding between crags so forbidding 
and savage we were glad the road was perfect. ‘There 
is not much room on a precipitous mountainside, how- 
ever, for broad curves, and some of the angles are so 
acute it is difficult to drive an American-size car 
around them at speed enough to go on without also 
going off—over toothed rocks to the railway viaduct 
or the still sharper fangs of the bottom of the gorge. 
It is no place for maniacs, and even the speed-loving 
Spaniard moves with some caution on these writhing 
narrow-gauge highways. Perhaps when the Moor 
named the scene of Don Quijote’s valiant endeavors, 
he had just penetrated to it through this wild region, 
and had it fast in memory when he bestowed the name 
of the Wilderness on the less extravagant and bizarre 


province. 
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To the east of us lay Andtijar and La Carolina, 
two charming examples of those dazzlingly white- 
washed southern towns where every structure seems 
to have been especially blanched to a snowy crispness 
for our coming; where the wide, gently curving main 
street is invariably paved with cobbles to the house 
walls and no battered or uneven sidewalk mars the 
undulating contours; where an air of mild curiosity 
greets the foreigner in his shiny maroon monster 
whose musical horn turns every head on a single 
pivot. Practically every one of these rural communi- 
ties is conspicuous for its cleanliness and domestica- 
tion. They do not boast the scrubbed stiffness of the 
New England village of elms and frame houses and 
rickety fences and moss, where the very chimney 
smoke ascends in decorously ordered streams that will 
not spiral. Here all is different: solid companies of 
stone and tile houses, blindingly white in the glare of 
a shrewd and penetrating sun, march silently shoulder 
to shoulder with closed lips and eyes, minding their 
business with taciturn steadiness, yet for all that some- 
how conveying a sense of keen underlying friendliness 
and understanding that the chill aloofness of the de- 
tached New England homes never remotely suggests. 

To Valdepefias the road turns northward, and 
again we began to feel the subtle magic of the region, 
though even yet we were not within its conjured lines. 
It was a good road—for donkey-carts! A few of 
them strayed amiably along at a snail’s walk, their 
drivers either all gathered in one wagon to gossip 
comfortably while the lead-burro took competent 
charge, or snored comfortably each under his own 


canopy. The dust was not bad, if the highway was 
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corded with riffles, and the spell of the people and 
their animals penetrated us pleasantly as the car 
rolled along at a moderate pace. But as we neared 
the borders of La Mancha, and the road grew worse, 
we began to wonder if repairs had ever been made 
since the Moors fled from before Alfonso VI cen- 
turies ago. 

And Valdepefias! Big, sprawling, commercial, 
full of bodegas, it is usually omitted from the guide- 
books or given a line to tell of its wine. Nobody, so 
far as I know, has ever celebrated its truly epic 
paving until now. But surely once upon atime Valde- 
pefias must have mortally offended some mighty sor- 
cerer. Belike he was a sour-visaged Moor, wroth at 
being driven forth from this happy vale of grain and 
wine. Certes, he laid the sleepy old wine-town under 
a dire magic. ‘Dust thou art,” he seems to have de- 
clared portentously, “and dust thou shalt be. And 
thy roads and streets: as to them, when the charger 
of knight or the laden beast or wain displace so much 
as the least of thy paving-stones, dust alone shall 
replace it. Chargers shall plunge hasty feet into these 
holes, and their riders be tossed down from their 
pride. Cart and pack-animal shall be overset by their 
hidden curse. Wheels shall drop into them, and all 
the legion of thy thrice-damned Christians shall sweat 
mightily to hoist them hence. Yet though all see, 
none shall take thought to set back the stones, nor 
shall thy roads and streets grow better, but rather 
worse, until they have returned to dust, and all is 
peace.” 

_ The curse was effective. Dust—thick, gritty, suf- 
focating, unimaginably penetrating and heavy—ful- 
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filled the anathema of the conjurer of old, hiding 
most of the pot-holes and hollows, the thank-you- 
ma’ams and raw spots. Within the city the streets 
were infinitely worse than the outer roads. Originally 
the stones were set on edge, and as they worked loose 
or came out—peradventure to be built into some 
thrifty peasant’s house or bodega—dust alone has 
filled the deep pockmark. Crawling along swearfully 
in low gear, studying the way minutely, we succeeded, 
being bewitched very successfully ourselves, in avoid- 
ing all the rare good spots. A front wheel would slip 
into a hole a foot deep and as big across with a 
terrific bump, wrenching the steering-gear and tie- 
rod. A veritable shell-burst of pungent dust would 
whirl up to blind and choke us, and in extricating the 
one wheel, all the rest would lumber maddeningly 
into as many other invisible traps. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the spell, one goes to Valdepenas, for little did the 
necromancer think that because it lies upon the way 
from his sunny and luxuriant south to the Wilderness, 
many would pass that way. 

The hour was still early—“’Three hours more of 
sun,” as the proverb says—when we discovered this 
prodigy of municipal pride and efficiency, so we 
picked upon a very small boy as guide and be- 
took ourselves to the Hotel Cervantes for tea and 
more bewitchment, before going on to Manzanares, 
upon which lies the same dark and dusty curse we 
now look back upon with amusement. Thanks to our 
diminutive squire, who clung to the running-board 
and guided us with marvelous directness and the few- 
est words child ever uttered, we escaped the worst of 


the streets and pulled up our sweating vehicle beside 
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the hotel. My eyes, wearied with the strain of driv- 
ing, were uncomfortably literal at first glance, and I 
hurried to ask if tea might be had before allowing the 
Sefiora to torture her abraded nerves further with 
anything uncouth. Yes: tea could be had if Your 
Worship pleased; and excellent wine, and mineral 
water, and the small but very excellent cakes... . 

The dining-room was cool, dim, spotless; the tea 
very fair, the cakes good, the rest and peace most 
refreshing. But of all, it was the service which most 
soothed and reenchanted the weary soul. ‘rue, the 
sturdy peasant girl who bustled around on the edge 
of things, had whiskers and all but choked me with 
“a whiff of undigested garlic,” and she was flat of 
nose and heavy of feature, clad in the coarsest of 
cloth. But as the literalness wore out of my eyes 
and peace crept back into them, I could not but re- 
member Don Quijote’s reply when Sancho made his 
unfortunate observations on the “mean and rustic 
wench,” and see in her if not that peerless “summit 
of human perfection” at least a modest country lass, 
more than making up for her lack of beauty by the 
gentility which spoke in every move and word. The 
waiters were no less gentry, too, taking themselves 
and us with a fine humorous dignity and kinship 
most grateful on a torrid afternoon with journey’s 
end still distant. 

With the spell of our own weaving still strong 
upon us, we went down to the baking street and the 
car, expecting to find our diminutive guardian asleep. 
But when we reappeared, he was sitting in the driving 
seat, bolt upright and stern as any don of the days 


of knight errantry. At the edge of town a peseta, a 
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whole silver peseta, was laid in his grimy palm with a 
careful and dignified expression of obligation. The 
child comprehended the words, but hardly the reward. 
For a few seconds he stared at us enchanted—then 
bolted. He had probably never had so much wealth 
before in his life. The whirlwind of dust in which 
he vanished emitted a shrill and penetrating screech 
as we rolled along northward on our way to Man- 
zanares. 

Despite rough going and a weak tire which threat- 
ened to blow out, we made excellent time and found 
Manzanares even worse paved than Valdepefias. 
Here the streets had not been repaired since Tubal 
Cain settled Toledo with the Jews who fled from the 
persecutions of Nebuchadnezzar! ‘The dust was 
thicker than ever, and the sun shone through the mist 
of it like an angry red moon peeping through fog. 
Ahead wound the road, and ahead lay the city of 
Alcazar de San Juan, where there seemed a fair 
chance of good lodging if we could reach it before 
dark. This, being a so-called “country road” and not 
one of the chief highways, proved to be in very fair 
condition except for about fifteen kilometers of “wash- 
board” which tried tired nerves considerably. Villarta 
de San Juan was a pleasantly paved town without a 
feature, Puerto Lapiche a delight. Its one street, wind- 
ing and aimless, was astonishingly wide, spotlessly 
kept and paved with Belgian-block cobbles as evenly 
as any street in the United States, with sleepy, im- 
maculately whitewashed houses flanking it, a little 
green plaza between its public buildings kept fresh 
and trim by constant watering, and a populace with 


friendly manners and no small curiosity when we in- 
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quired where to make the turn eastward that would 
eventually lead us to the seacoast and Alicante. 

Here again was a country road, this time made of 
earth only, but smoother and faster than many of its | 
paved companions. Herencia soon revealed itself to 
us, nestling at the edge of a low range of hills on the 
right, crowned by tiny windmills waving their gro- 
tesque arms so fiercely, and being so small of stature 
themselves, we did not wonder that Don Quijote 
furiously charged into these hostile giants at full 
career. ‘Truly the sage enchanter the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure so feared and respected is still at 
work in the region of Herencia, for on the left we 
found he had bewitched the very earth itself by boring 
down into its long-suffering bowels with ropes bear- 
ing clusters of little pottery vessels—God wot they 
might be precious vases of crystal and gold, them- 
selves bewitched into the likeness of pottery buck- 
ets!—ceaselessly going down and ceaselessly coming 
up to spill their water into ditches. 

Where we had crossed the border-line from 
Andalucia I never knew; at least here we were in the 
midst of Don Quijote’s own country, with Toboso 
of the peerless damsel not too many miles away to the 
east, and Argamasilla and many another scene of 
famous exploits within easy range. Who would be 
too literal here, where once a barber’s brass basin 
proved to be the helmet of Mambrino, where gallant 
knights-errant submit themselves to be tied to high 
doorknobs or caged in wooden crates and solemnly 
carted across country by leaden-footed ox-teams 
while the sun gradually fries them in their armor? It 


may be difficult at times for twentieth-century motor- 
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ists to see great knightly armies in the flocks of sheep 
and goats whose dust clouds the horizon to common 
eyes, or malevolent giants in the squatty little wind- 
mills that grind the necessary corn. But by the never- 
quenched ardor of the Sorrowful Knight himself! 
have we no charm we ean lay upon ourselves who go 
hither purposely that we may merge with the gallant 
past in a deliberate madness? 

It needs not much effort to encompass this en- 
chantment. Every object in the pleasant landscape, 
from norias to windmills, took on a fantastic appear- 
ance in our delighted eyes, until we knew ourselves 
bewitched, and scarce could tell whether we were 
seventeenth-century knight and lady, or merely two 
prosaic Americans journeying by prosaic motor that 
showed signs of internal derangement, anything but 
bewitching. ‘The real enchantment lies in the coun- 
try: a smiling, fertile, pregnant, dreaming land of 
wide sunny spaces verdant and inviting, with the 
norias creaking cheerily and the little windmills gaily 
beckoning us on as we rolled between broad acres of 
grain and pleasant detached groves, through sunny, 
white little towns to our castle for the night at Alcazar 
de San Juan. There the seneschal bade us welcome, 
and though he persisted, miserable lout that he was, 
in calling our Rozinante nothing more or less than 
Oosohn (Hudson) and stabled her vilely in a half- 
open shed, he escorted us right knightly to a couch 
whereon by grace of all the saints we spent an unen- 
chanted night dreamlessly. To the everlasting credit 
of the little country hotels in Spain, be it said that 
their beds and their cooking are clean. 


Wine and soap have given the town its fame of to- 
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day, the wrecked old Moorish castle on the hill domi- 
nating it, its name and record of yesterday. The fonda 
is a clean and tidy place, and the folk about the 
streets much the sort the knight-errant found so try- 
ing in his day, with plain faces and sober self-respect 
that can not understand the vagaries of either mad 
soldiers at large or travelers who waste money to come 
and see them when, as heaven knows, they might put 
it in the bank and earn something! As I went toward 
the garage for the car in the morning, my attention 
was drawn to a tightly shuttered building of more 
than average size, from within which came a low 
peculiar drone that bewitched me again. In an instant 
I was back in Egypt, listening to the students in the 
ancient Cairo University. Steppingup to a window, I 
peered in. Ina large room sat about an hundred boys 
of grammar-school age, each with a book before him, 
each one reciting steadily at the top of his voice. 
Some spoke rapidly, some slowly; some of them 
screamed, with a high-pitched, nervous intensity pain- 
ful to hear, and others droned sullenly, without a 
spark of interest. Here one was mischievous, and 
varied his inflections up and down the scale with 
evident enjoyment. But all of them kept going. A 
black and silent figure sat at the desk at the farther 
end of the room. I had to peer closely into the half- 
dark to see finally that it was a priest in sable habit. 
A large round arch in the center of the wall opposite 
me bore the inscription 


AMOR CULTURA FRATERNIDAD 


By what impish bewitchment was education in Spain 


being conducted along the lines of Muslim instruction 
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in the land of the Pharaohs? Surely this was evidence 
indeed that Merlin, or whoever the enchanter might 
be, is still busily at his work, and no inscriptions of 
“Patriotism, Culture and Fraternity” could undo the 
impression made by that astonishing school. Quite 
purposely, however, I forbore to inquire its meaning, 
lest in learning the literal facts, something vanish 
from the enchantment! 

Five miles away the town of Campo de Criptana, 
supposed to be the scene of the “never-before- 
imagined adventure of the windmills,” sprawled lazily 
upon the hillside and welcomed us, as centuries before 
it had welcomed the adventurous knight and _ his 
Sancho. To-day there are not the same “thirty or 
forty monstrous giants” which Don Quijote saw, but 
only a few, and, as Sancho observed warningly, “they 
were nothing but windmills. And nobody could mis- 
take them but one that had the like in his head.” But 
this was too literal again for me, and I took comfort 
from Don Quijote’s reply as we coasted along and 
watched the slow sails trail their arms lazily about— 
“Now verily I believe, and it is most certainly the fact, 
that the sage Frestén, who stole away my chamber 
and my books, has metamorphosed these giants into 
windmills, on purpose to deprive me of the glory of 
vanquishing them.” The little mills, if we must be- 
lieve the protean giants to have assumed that form, 
stand about twelve feet high, small round towers with 
arms or sails hardly so long, and not at all like the 
lofty windmills of the Low Countries, which, of 
course, Cervantes had never seen when he wrote. 
Ele ats +; 


At the town of Mota del Cuervo an enchantment 
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such as would have delighted the valorous knight 
drew us ten miles out of our way: the Castle of Bel- 
monte, a noble relic of the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Here I had a small adventure of my own. The 
detour road was splendidly made, and we hummed 
along over the hills at a stiff pace. Belmonte 
soon came into view across the intervening ridges: 
two little hills, with a slight depression between, the 
town straggling up the one, the castle crowning the 
other. Here indeed was a home of knighthood, a mas- 
sively constructed, square, four-towered brick strong- 
hold, with an imposing entrance guarded by 
additional turrets and a barbican. From its solid mass 
fortifications ran down the slopes of the hill to meet 
the town walls. We were delighted, and ran on to 
the edge of the outer town. Under such scanty shade 
as a lone tree provided, the car was stopped, and the 
Sefiora, preferring the idle discomfort of sweltering 
in relative ease to stalking a still distant castle through 
dust ankle-deep, remained where she was. Across 
threshing fields and irrigation ditches I trudged, 
wandering through half the town before locating the 
hidden entrance to the castlewick. ‘The caretaker’s 
cottage is inside the grounds, now merely fenced off 
as a pasture for goats and kine. Loudly I knocked. 

An ancient of some sixty or seventy appeared at 
the door. We bowed to each other. Yes, the castle 
could be visited, but it was not exactly convenient just 
at the moment. I demurred, observing that I had 
come from the Ultramar expressly to see so splendid 
a monument. ‘The seneschal, a mild old fellow, 
hesitated. Behind him in the door appeared his vine- 
gar-visaged lady. 
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“Stupid!” she observed to him with brutal direct- 
ness. And to me, sourly: “It is the hour of-to-eat. 
Wait fifteen minutes. Sit down there—under that 
tree. Wait a little while.” ; 

“But I left my Sefiora waiting for me in my coach 
beyond the walls. She has no food. I must see the 
castle and hurry away, that we, too, may eat.” 

“It does not matter,” the crone retorted. “My 
married-one must eat now. The cocido is hot. It 
will not be hot if you go up to the castle.” She yanked 
her “married-one” by the elbow so vigorously he 
almost fell upon the bench, the miscellaneous children 
and relatives who now appeared about the table 
laughed, the seneschal himself gave me a feeble grin, 
and they all fell to right lustily. Arguments were of 
no avail. In sore disappointment that my trip was 
lost—for I could not leave the Sefiora indefinitely to 
cook in that blazing heat—TI confess to having been 
so unknightly as to lose a normally serene temper. 
Feebly the seneschal made an effort to rise from his 
meal, A verbal whirlwind seized upon him, shook 
him, enchanted him, rendered him helpless and 
dropped him back upon the bench. His lady was 
more than a match for two men! I turned away and 
went as close to the castle exterior as I could without 
actual trespass, photographed the towering structure, 
and was finally able to smile over my discomfiture by 
the beldame enchantress. But the heat on the hillside 
was like the blast from a furnace, and I stayed no 
longer than was necessary. 

The town of Belmonte is quite as interesting as 
the castle. Its main plaza lies in the gully between 


the two low hills, and hardly a square foot of it is 
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level. Close by sweep the town walls, here breached 
to allow a modern street to pass out into the country- 
side, here still defensible from a round or square 
bastion. The ancient houses and other buildings sur- 
rounding the main square are set at crazy angles, lean- 
ing forward, back and sidewise. None seems to have 
a level floor or beam anywhere about it. All are com- 
bination timber-and-adobe construction, beautifully 
whitewashed, and the town itself, save for the un- 
imaginable dust in every unpaved byway, spotless. 
Because it was noon, not a soul was stirring, and 
every door and window was tightly closed to keep out 
the heat. I might have been the captor of a frightened 
and submissive hamlet whose populace dared not 
leave their warrens without express permission. On 
the way back to Mota del Cuervo and the main road 
for Albacete, the adventure seemed quite as ridiculous 
as anything to be found in Don Quijote’s infatuated 
conduct. 

La Roda, the one town between us and Albacete, 
needed the Ingenious Hidalgo’s services more than 
most of the other towns in La Mancha, as its name 
testifies to this day. One story of its founding is that 
it dates back to the Celtiberians. But why believe so 
commonplace a tale, which has little more than 
archeology to back it up, when something infinitely 
more enchanting accounts for the name perfectly. Ac- 
cording to this romantic tale, in the brave days of 
knight-errantry the strong castle above what is now 
the town was the center of a barren and depopulated 
region frequented by highwaymen. The castle’s only 
occupants were a handful of mounted men who con- 


stituted themselves guides and vigilantes, to protect 
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travelers from lurking brigands. For their services in 
thus playing knights-errant, they charged a small fee 
called la roda or robda, the medieval term applied to 
charges made for pasturage. In any event, when the 
town was firmly established, it took its name from 
the old custom, and it was pleasant in driving through 
it now to know that whatever it be called, the road is 
still safe. 

The modern successors of the knights-errant, the 
Civil Guards, are everywhere, silent, unobtrusive, 
courteous to a fault, brave as lions, always ready to go 
to any length or hazard to protect the honest traveler 
or to rescue him if in distress. No finer or more devoted 
body of constabulary or troops exists anywhere in the 
world, and none has done more efficient work in estab- 
lishing tranquility throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the once turbulent and dangerous Penin- 
sula. Like the famous “Mounties” they make little 
noise, but they do their work with deadly efficiency. 

One astonishing thing about many of these small 
towns in rural Spain is the number of famous men 
who have come from them. La Roda is no exception. 
Its roster can boast a lieutenant-general and admiral, 
dead in battle against the French, a monk who closed 
his career as Archbishop of Manila, an inquisitor 
whose grim work was rewarded by Philip II with the 
miter of Girgenti, Sicily, and a handful of others 
scarcely less distinguished. Nor have all the eminent 
citizens of La Roda been products of the past. The 
present has its share, perhaps not so noted because of 
the greater number of other candidates for attention, 
but men who anywhere would attract notice by their 


solid and patriotic qualities. 
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The road from Mota del Cuervo through La Roda 
to Albacete was good, the scenery monotonous, and 
Albacete itself a bright and lively little city. We had 
just reached its picturesque Paseo when two officers 
stepped forward and stopped us. The conswmo official 
was quickly satisfied that we carried nothing taxable 
to eat or drink, touched his cap and wandered back to 
his resting by the roadside. The police officer was 
more interested. Politely he demanded my papers. 

“But yes, Sefior—this is only your passport. You 
drive a coach—you must have a license. You have— 
ah, thousand thanks. Yes. . . . And you are a 
Spaniard, Sefior. The license says so. From North 
America, too. But, my Christ, such a name! I can 
not say it, Sefior. How do you pronounce it in that 
North America? Ah, yes, of course; oh, certainly; 
in that manner! Perfectly! Clearly, Sefior, An 
American form of a Spanish name. That is it.” 
Meticulously he wrote down the details at some 
length. Satisfied, he returned the papers, we chatted 
pleasantly a moment, and he pulled himself up for 
a formal salute as I let in my clutch. “Go with God, 
Sefiores. The best hotel is down here two blocks and 
a half. You can not quite drive to it because the street 
is tornup . . . with God, gentlemen. . . .” 

Recrossing La Mancha on our way northward 
toward Toledo and Madrid after a stay in Alicante 
and Valencia, we did not reach the borders of the 
enchanted province until darkness had fallen, and 
then the full spell of its past and its mystery fell upon 
us. Somehow in the dark we took a wrong turning 
and had to double on our tracks. There had been no 


time to stop at Almansa, and by the time we came to 
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formidable Chinchilla, it was the blackest of black 
nights. Crawling cautiously along on dangerous 
roads, whose very short curves were invariably on 
steep slopes either up or down and required the most 
cautious sort of driving, we came upon the lights of 
the town spread in a magic perpendicular before us— 
and stopped at last with our headlights shining into a 
pig-pen. Dark figures of peasants, sinister enough in 
the uncertain glare, crowded up curiously about us as 
I inquired the way. The town seemed to stretch 
upward into unlimited heights, instead of spreading 
away on the horizontal plane usually followed by 
towns not enchanted. But the answers I received 
were courteous and explicit, we backed a few feet, 
turned to the right, and in a few miles were safely in 
Albacete again without adventure. Next day, ques- 
tions put to the hotel-keeper elicited the somewhat 
astonishing fact that Chinchilla does literally spread 
up into the air. A good part of it consists of caves 
hewn out of the face of the hill, which rises more than 
six hundred feet above the road. So the sinister look- 
ing figures by the pig-pen were victims of enchant- 
ments after all, troglodytes allowed to emerge from 
their lofty holes in the rock by night. 

Last of all our adventures in La Mancha was a 
luncheon at the ancient Fonda de la Villa in the 
desiccated town of Quintanar de la Orden, miles to 
the north of Campo de Criptana but still in the very 
heart of Don Quijote’s district. We reached the town 
in the full glare of midday. So few people were about 
that it was difficult to locate the inn, which bore no 
sign or identification. At last a citizen pointed its 


tremendously massive, tightly closed doors to us, and 
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I knocked for admittance. Ah, yes—to eat. “If your 
Worship will drive in, the car will be safe.” He 
fumbled with bolts as big as rifle barrels, the huge 
doors swung open, and we drove into a long narrow 
alley, scraped past a dilapidated Ford, a lame bicycle, 
some barrels of trash, and found ourselves in a com- 
modious patio where a monstrous country cart rested 
on its shafts and its animals munched peacefully in its 
shade at one side. 

Another patio proved to be the dining-room, a 
huge cool square, open to the sky but protected from 
the heat by a monstrous blue awning overhead. 
Cement porticoes ran around the sides, and the middle 
was graveled neatly, At one corner stood a cool-look- 
ing well. We sat at a table and waited. Grandfather 
dozed in a rickety rocking-chair. A half-naked baby 
belonging to the proprietor’s young wife sprawled 
about and a chicken peered cautiously at us from the 
corridor leading to the kitchen. One by one carters 
and laborers, a salesman or two, some clerks and a 
very grand caballero straggled in and took their seats. 
The food began to appear. In the center of the gravel 
a drunken, marble-topped table was used as the side- 
board. The manners of our companions were hearty; 
possibly they had descended from the days of Cer- 
vantes. Assuredly nobody but ourselves proved 
finicky. Some of the diners finished within an in- 
credibly short time and were off. 

Out of the dark interior of the house came two 
cats and the same chicken we had already seen. The 
animals approached the humans warily, snuffing and 
inquiring. The black cat, whom some magician had be- 


witched until she was about to be delivered of a giant, 
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came over and looked up at me. She had the face of a 
very tired, absent-minded old college professor. In- 
stantly I knew what had happened to a friend of mine 
I had long thought deceased. I spoke to him by name. 
The black lady mournfully confirmed my horrid 
suspicion of my friend’s reincarnation, and sadly re- 
treated into the dark. 

Not so the agile tiger-striped beast. After making 
the rounds and receiving no dole, he sat down, 
thought it over, and leaped gracefully upon the 
serving-table. ‘The debris he found there interested 
him. Before he could consume a chicken-wing, he 
was startled into dropping it by a whir and a flutter, 
and the live chicken was standing beside him, greedily 
pecking at the food. With true feline dignity, tiger 
leaped from the table. An instant later the chicken’s 
erratic pecking knocked a well-garlicked chop-bone to 
the gravel and tiger had his meal laid before him. 

Had I to choose between Granada and La Mancha, 
far rather would I prefer the Spanish enchantment of 
the latter to the Moorish glory of the former. 
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In FAMILIAR parlance, “a castle in Spain” means 
to us very much what the Spaniard understands by 
his corresponding proverb, wn castillo en el aire. In 
other words, a pleasant illusion. 

Curiously enough, while every one knows that 
Spain is dotted with castles as a cake is sprinkled with 
plums, the physical facts and a few dates are prac- 
tically all the student can find when he endeavors to 
uncover the long and intricate story of the Spanish 
castle, and to bring out of the tangled mesh of war, 
racial hatreds, feudal power, personal jealousies and 
royal purpose, something like an understandable and 
coherent tale. 

In part, this is due to the Spanish view-point. The 
very few old castles which have been treated more or 
less in detail by native writers, have been regarded by 
the authors more as brilliant rubrics in family his- 
tories than as constructive factors of vital importance 
in the slow unbuilding of the nation. The case of 
The Castle of Sotomayor, by a member of the family, 
is typical. The clear value of this and most of the 
similar works I have thus far discovered, is to glorify 
the family in general and its most noted members in 
particular. ‘There is no sense, in practically any of 


the particular references I have found, of a national 
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spirit or of the tremendous importance of these fast- 
vanishing landmarks of a glorious past. There are, 
it is true, a few special works, one dealing with castles 
along the Portuguese frontier, another with some of 
the Moorish strongholds, and some scattering efforts 
at general description. Even the great architect- 
historian, Lampérez y Romeo, considers the castle in 
his monumental Arquitectura Civil E'spatola almost 
exclusively from the technician’s standpoint, while in 
a monograph on the castle of Real de Manzanares he 
brings in the family rather than the national or even 
the provincial history in combination with the archi- 
tectonic data. All, however, fail in both vision and 
detail. What follows here, accordingly, is a sketchy 
attempt to consider the subject in a broad sense 
and with due regard for its significance as a factor 
of prime importance in the forging of a nation 
out of the many different metals which have given 
Spain its peculiarly characteristic tone and quality. 
The early English, French and German castles 
base upon an entirely different foundation, for it must 
be remembered that from the first decade of the eighth 
century (707) the Spaniards—mixed people of 
Iberian, Celtic, Phoenician, Roman and Visigothic 
lineage—had to fight the invading Moor. No ques- 
tions of feudal versus royal preeminence were thus 
involved in their primitive structures. The matter 
was one of a mighty national enemy sweeping 
through the wholly unprepared country and driving 
the few unterrified warriors under Don Pelayo, who 
alone remained unconquered, into a cold and dripping 
cave in the grim bleak heart of the Asturian moun- 


tains. Perhaps the Moor despised this heroic handful. 
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Or perhaps he himself lacked the stamina to settle 
down among those chilly, fog-veiled crags, whose wet 
and steamy cold penetrates one’s marrow, to a definite 
war of extermination. Whatever the reason, he did 
not relentlessly harass the doughty Pelayo, and in 
718 the little band gathered force enough to strike the 
first decisive blow of the Reconquest by liberating 
Gijon. That Asturian stroke began the Spanish na- 
tion, which for centuries waxed and waned under its 
various provincial kings without any dominant 
authority, united in the main by the necessity of al- 
ways pushing south. By slow degrees the movement 
gained momentum and the Spaniards unity, until the 
Moorish power vanished forever from Spain and 
from Kurope with the entry of the Catholic Kings into 
Granada on January 2, 1492. 

In the meantime, the country blossomed with 
castles. A few castellated or walled cities remained as 
reminders of Roman and even earlier dominations— 
towns like Sagunto, Avila, Mérida, Sevilla, Valencia, 
Tarragona, to name types only. These the Moor had 
added to and strengthened. As he lost them one by 
one to the conquering Spaniard, the latter still further 
developed and fortified them. Besides these, Moorish 
castles had been erected at key-positions all over the 
country, making strong points the Spaniard had to 
capture and hold to make his tenure secure. Some of 
these individual fortresses were given by the kings 
of Leon, Castile, Aragén and Navarre to their most 
loyal and efficient vassals as rewards for service and 
bravery, sometimes with a monetary allowance for 
upkeep, sometimes with the right of taxation on the 


vicinity or upon certain commodities. In each case 
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with the gift went the obligation of defense and the 
supplying of armed forces, subsistence and munitions 
in case of royal need. 

As the Reconquest progressed, new castles were 
built by the stronger nobles to command important 
mountain passes, fertile plains and other regions 
where it seemed likely that further Moorish attacks 
might be anticipated. Coincidental with these pre- 
cautions was the necessity to guard the western fron- 
tier against Portuguese aggressions, and a formidable 
chain of fortresses and private castles soon bristled 
grimly at strategic points all along the marches from 
Galicia to southern Andalucia. 

A still further source of castle construction was 
feudal rivalry and the need for self-protection against 
the raiding of jealous or ambitious neighbors. In this 
the tale differs little from that of similar periods in 
other European countries. Duke and count, marquis 
and baron thrust up massive keeps or castles on the 
borders of their holdings, and many the savage little 
private war that raged about these now crumbling 
evidences of individual greatness long ago forgotten. 
The monarchs of the time, unable because of their 
slender resources to enforce their wills, were thus 
obliged to see their vassals exercise an almost absolute 
lordship which boded ill for the royal authority. Not 
only did the feudal lords exercise complete rights over 
the people, but they also came into control of the land 
itself with all its produce, which exercised a powerful 
economic effect upon the budding nation. Inasmuch, 
also, as the religious corporations were recognized as 
rightful proprietors of territorial properties—their 


heads ranking shoulder to shoulder with their lay 
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fellow barons—they behaved with the same arrogant 
disregard of everything but their interests during 
actual warfare. The peasantry served merely as 
pawns to be sacrificed when occasion required, and 
were battered about from lord to lord with a scornful 
disregard of the fact that they were in reality the 
means of livelihood for every one of their oppressors. 

The natural effect of these military vantage points 
and their closely restricted form of life was to give 
both upper and lower classes the stamp and character 
of the soldier, thus laying wide and deep the founda- 
tions for the country’s heroic colonial conquests of the 
sixteenth century. Another, and hardly less im- 
portant aspect of the castle, was its thoroughly recog- 
nized purpose as a repopulating center. Both the 
religious houses and the barons planted colonies about 
themselves wherever it was practicable, thus establish- 
ing a productive community about each separate 
castle or monastery as the nucleus of regional popula- 
tion. Farmers, artisans, mercers and other small 
shopkeepers, vintners, bakers and all the necessary 
elements of a complete, if microscopic, section of 
typically Spanish life thus dozed under the castle 
walls, ready at call to drop hoe or hammer or knead- 
ing-pan, slip into jerkin and helmet and take a place, 
sword or pike or arquebus in hand, on the castle walls 
as the local noble’s men-at-arms, while their women 
and children crowded fearfully into the dark, con- 
stricted castle quarters. 

The physical construction of the early castles 
gives evidence of a mental simplicity and practical- 
ity on the part of their builders quite different from 


the spirit characterizing the elaborate fifteenth- and 
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sixteenth-century palace-fortresses, or the casas fuertes 

(strong houses) built when nothing more serious than 
private animosities were to be feared. For the most 
part the walls of the earlier castles are of heavy rubble 
called tapia, a mixture of the local clayey earth with 
lime, water and small stones, both natural and broken. 
The mass was laid down in layers, quite wet, much 
as concrete is laid to-day, and then thoroughly tamped 
and allowed to solidify somewhat before another layer 
was tamped down on top. The result was an exceed- 
ingly hard mass of complete homogeneity, able to 
withstand a very considerable battering but, as might 
be expected of such materials, much less proof against 
the elements. 

In the larger and more pretentious edifices 
mam posterta—a heavier form of concrete made with 
very large natural or cracked stones embedded in 
mortar—was used for the towers and walls, the 
corners of which frequently were constructed of hewn 
stones accurately faced and set true. Hither type 
made a formidable defense to any of the weapons of 
medieval warfare. I have seen wall after wall of this 
sort with huge dents made by the stones hurled from 
catapults during sieges. Nowhere, however, have I 
been able to find the slightest evidence of the bom- 
bardment having cracked or weakened the walls by 
bulging, even when the missiles were well centered. 
Frequently both tapia and mamposteria were used, 
and a few castles have the third element of brickwork, 
sometimes as dividing courses between the layers of 
concrete, as at Niebla and Carmona. 

The type of men who owned and maintained, and 


the type of slaves of the glebe who supported, the 
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feudal castle are too well understood in general to 
need comment. The condition may have been slightly 
worse in Spain than in other countries during the 
same period of development, and the greater arrogance 
of the Spanish nobles may have deepened the abyss 
between the classes more than elsewhere. This is a 
debatable point. But the life of the nobles in these 
grim strongholds was anything but delicate and re- 
fined. Far removed from such centers of culture as 
existed, the great majority of them lived the narrow- 
est possible lives, hardly more than prisoners of their 
self-made environment. 

Eventually the necessity for enduring such 
cramped and uncomfortable quarters disappearing, 
unrest immediately followed. So it was not long 
until, one after another, great and petty nobles alike 
began to seek the towns, and the decay of the castle 
as an institution and a force in the molding of national 
character began. It may be said, therefore, that the 
change was a social rather than a military one, such as 
the introduction of gunpowder and firearms, with the 
life and greater comfort afforded by the cities exercis- 
ing quite as powerful an appeal as the intrigues of 
politics and the Court. Moreover, though it “is not 
so indicated in the bond,” the influence of woman and 
her undoubted demand for something like decency 
and the amenities, must not be overlooked. 

In every instance the absenteeism of the lord 
worked havoe upon his castle; for the nobles’ re- 
sources, never very ample save for a few exceptions, 
were exhausted by the cost of their new emprises— 
nothing was left to keep the castle in repair. By the 


time of Philip II the general condition was so alarm- 
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ing that the King ordered a survey made of the Crown 
castles throughout the country. There was still the 
possibility of internal disaffection and—this was the 
epoch of Lepanto, the wars in the Low Countries, the 
conquest of Portugal by the same Duke of Alva who 
subdued the Netherlands, and the disaster of the In- 
vincible Armada—though Spain was at the very 
apogee of her glory, she was unprepared. The con- 
dition disclosed by this survey was appalling. Castle 
after castle, fortified city after city was in such a la- 
mentable condition that the necessary repairs were far 
beyond any purse, even that of the kingdom, to make. 
Millions of maravedises were spent on restorations, on 
provisions for garrisons and their maintenance and 
munitioning, but it was too late. Philip III initiated 
Spain’s period of decadence, and the castles, royal and 
private alike, went on melting away until rain and 
wind, sun and frost and absenteeism completed the 
ruin. 

And as the castles went out, feudalism to a con- 
siderable degree went with them. Lords of wide do- 
mains there still were, of course, and continued to be. 
But the feudal spirit ceased to mean much more than 
external display. The final blow was given by Don 
Quijote, and by the time his immortal creator died 
in 1616, Spanish chivalry was only a name. 

Without number the smaller strongholds have 
completely vanished. Of others only a fragment of 
wall or foundation, or perhaps a rugged bit of the 
keep remains. A great many of these ruins are things 
of unimaginable beauty and effect. From trains, from 
motors, from coasting steamers or from small boats 


on the rivers one sees them in every section of the 
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country. On the motor road between Jerez and 
Sevilla, almost nothing is left of Al-Locaz, once a 
Moorish alcdzar, perhaps built on Roman founda- 
tions. The towers loom against the brassy blue sky 
shattered and choked with debris, and an occasional 
bird pipes overhead, or a loosened stone drops from 
its decaying cement and rolls dully down the hillside 
to the plain below. Sax, about half-way between 
Alicante and Almansa, seems to have grown natur- 
ally out of a needle-like peak above its little village. 
To-day only parts of the two end towers and a few 
bits of the curtain walls remain; but the little colony 
at the castle’s base has grown into quite a town, where 
trains stop regularly. If ghosts there be on that windy 
height, whether of Christian or of Moor, they must 
stare down in pious horror as a panting motor halts 
on the milky road for a moment, and a sun-goggled 
alien swings the evil eye of a kodak upon the ruin 
before whirling away in a cloud of dust. 

The frayed old fortress and city walls of Niebla 
make a tremendous picture above the vivid rust-col- 
ored waters of the Rio Tinto, where once the Romans 
used to embark their copper ores. Belmonte, not far 
from the scene of Don Quijote’s battle with the wind- 
mills, is as beautiful an example of the later type of 
castle as could well be imagined. It rears crested 
battlements and towers from a low hill commanding 
its village, and compels the attention at a distance of 
many kilometers. Segovia’s mighty Alcazar, jutting 
heavenward from the tip of the rock on which the an- 
cient city stands, adds a distinctly Gallic touch, with 
its conical towers and clearly northern design. Malaga 


the mighty, lording it over the sea from its lofty 
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peak, Alicante on its still more rugged height above 
the ultramarine Mediterranean, and tremendous 
Sagunto, now two miles or more inland but still a 
formidable post no seafarer could ignore, contrast 
sharply with the square and solid alcdzares of Jerez 


_de la Frontera and Sevilla, swallowed up by their 


respective cities. 

During what the Spanish writers call the Lower 
Middle Age, a period of some flexibility covering the 
thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, a new type of castle 
came into being. ‘These mighty structures, far more 
elaborately constructed than their earlier fellows, 
served a purpose of their own as foci of the royal 
power through loyal adherents, and stand to-day, 
rumed though they be, as imposing national monu- 
ments. ‘Two of the more striking examples are the 
castles of Coca and La Mota. ‘The latter, on the 
outskirts of Medina del Campo, rears tremendous 
brick walls in a rude parallelogram dominated by a 
gigantic Tower of Homage or keep. About the walls 
a broad moat of great depth cuts the castle off com- 
pletely from the table-land above the town. The draw- 
bridge of ancient times has been done away with, and 
the architect, Fernando Carrefio, who built La Mota 
in 1440 at the order of King John II, would have 
considerable difficulty in recognizing the interior, now 
an empty shell. 

To-day one enters by a masonry and concrete 
bridge, and if the caretaker of last year is still at La 
Mota, will be urged to drive his car over the bridge, 
squeeze it between the formidable entrance towers, 
and bring up beside the well in the narrow outer 


bailey. A twentieth-century motor in a fifteenth- 
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century castle is sufficiently novel in itself; but when 
the caretaker’s peasant friends stream in and insist 
on being photographed with the car, the novelty be- 
comes farce. 

Earlier days in La Mota were very far from be- 
ing farcical. More than once it took an active part 
in the hotly contested questions of its heyday. 
Queen Isabella the Catholic caused it to be enlarged 
in 1469, and in 1475 she and Ferdinand acquired it 
from the lordly Fonseca family. Here the Kings 
resided time after time. Here, too, appears the tragic 
figure of their daughter, Joanna the Mad, as she lived 
for years of love and madness within its mighty pro- 
tecting walls. And, it is believed, Isabella herself 
died here in 1504. 'To-day, in the stark wall of the 
second story, what is described as her private oratory 
yawns into the empty patio, a pathetic reminder of 
the most remarkable of Spanish queens. Another 
noted character whose story is connected with La 
Mota was Cesare Borgia, whose prison it was. 

The most superb ruin of its kind in Spain is 
Coca. Situated in the province of Segovia, it broods 
above its dependent town and the surrounding coun- 
try a vast pile of turreted and bartizaned brickwork 
as ornate in its lines, as suggestive of splendid feudal 
power and as compelling of admiration as any castle 
in the world. It was built by the proud and haughty 
Fonseca family, religious lords of high esteem, and 
was their family seat. The date of its construction 
is uncertain, and I was unable to avail myself of the 
courteous permission of the present owner, the Duke 
of Alva, to search his private library for possible 


records. The great Archbishop Alonso de Fonseca 
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of Sevilla seems to have had it constructed some time 
before 1473. Don Alonso’s tomb, executed by Bar- 
tolomé Ordofiez in the church of the Fonsecas in the 
little town of Coca, bears an inscription which refers 
to him as “founder of the house.” 

Who the architect was, and what caused him to 
select the Mudéjar style for so magnificent a pile, I 
do not know. But, as Lampérez has pointed out in 
his Civil Architecture, Coca is “a triumph of the hum- 
ble brick; a work which seems inspired by a magnate 
of the utmost magnificence and executed by a fantas- 
tic goldsmith.” Its walls rise one beyond the other, in 
a solid mass of the pale Spanish brick outlined in 
white mortar, much of the pile looking as fresh and 
new as it did more than four centuries ago. Great 
bartizans and turrets break the monotony of the thick 
and lofty walls at regular intervals, and a towering 
keep soars above the whole in a ponderous dignity to 
which its crumbling top adds the touch of pathos. 
Kach wall is battlemented from end to end. Only 
the arrow-slits, whose vertical cat’s-eyes stare un- 
blinkingly at the present-day peaceful observer, give 
a hint of the power of those mighty archbishops which 
hid behind the ornate structure that indicated. a tem- 
poral force even the King himself must hold in full 
respect. 

But the Fonsecas became an extinct line. When 
the last lordly scion of the family passed, the castle 
became the property of the great family of Alva, but 
the enormous cost of keeping it in condition assured 
its decay. More troublous times intervened—the 
French invasion, for one thing—during which the 


Gallic troops occupied Coca and destroyed much of the 
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interior. It must be admitted, however, that the Duke 
of Alva’s mayordomo in 1828 completed the ruin of 
the magnificent patio by tearing out the splendid mar- 
ble columns, which he sold for eight dollars apiece. 
To-day the huge palace-fortress stands roofless 
and open to sun and rain and frost. Of all the in- 
terior magnificence which once gratified its princely 
priestly builders, all I could find was one rotted frag- 
ment of a carven wooden beam projecting from an 
exquisite marble corbel thrusting boldly forth from 
what was once the under-side of the second floor. In 
some of the casemates for archers in the outer main 
wall, the present caretaker has grouped a dozen or 
so other corbels, all of marble, deeply and beautifully 
chiseled in lacelike Mudéjar design. Here and there 
in some of the vaulted chambers buried in the thick- 
ness of the walls or contained in the turrets and barti- 
zans, fragments remain of the original decorations: 
red and black geometrical patterns on the white plas- 
ter of wall and ceiling—strong, simple, vivid designs 
and colors at once suited to the martial character of the 
structure and to the virile character of its owners. 
A. broiling August sun flooded the great empty 
shell of the interior as I clambered about the walls 
and explored every inch of the ruin. At my feet the 
old caretaker’s young son and a companion, followed 
by a brisk little terrier, frolicked about noisily, mak- 
ing the dark vaulted galleries in the walls ring, the 
patio walls echo with shouts and catcalls and fresh 
barking. I looked at them, at the fat old figure in 
blue jeans and official cap standing far below me in 
the patio, and tried to picture the days when Arch- 


bishop Alonso and his court, noble figures in gold 
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and lace, velvet and steel, chatted in this same place, 
perhaps waiting with sardonic humor to see what 
would happen when a foe rode under the portcullis. 
For higher yet, beyond possible sight of a man wear- 
ing morion or helmet, a narrow platform bridged the 
thickness of the wall. Men stationed there, as an 
undesired visitor rode boldly in, could drop stones or 
boilmg water, or shoot the terrible arquebus darts 
into the unsuspecting and indiscreet entrant. 


In the village church, tawdry and ordinary in allits 
decorations save for the four splendid tombs, I stud- 
ied the faces of the four fifteenth-century Fonsecas 
who lie there, and read again in those marble linea- 
ments what their castle has so haughtily displayed 
for centuries: pride and force and splendor. The 
father of the family, with his lady beside him, grips 
a long and ponderous sword with hands whose steely 
grip became a living nervous force under the chisel 
of the sculptor. Don Alonso—the tip of his nose 
chipped away through some mischance—sleeps confi- 
dently on the broad of his back, his aquiline profile 
quite as much that of the feudal lord and warrior as 
though the crook in his placid hands were a long- 
sword, the miter on his head a vizored helm. And 
his brother’s son, hard by, described on his tomb as 
“the magnificent,” stares blindly up through the years 
with the same haughty fearlessness of God and Time, 
the same repose and certainty that mark Coca and 
the rugged brown hills from which it stands forth 
an epitome of the period, the most Spanish of all 
Spanish castles. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
GRIM TOLEDO, THE CITY UNCHANGING 


1 


A FRIEND once asked me to describe Spain with a 
single adjective. ‘Heroic,’ was my reply, with the 
explanation that it did not refer to the externals of 
chivalry and the pageant-like phases of martial glory 
which have especially distinguished the Peninsula. I 
have no wish to conjure phantoms. Rather, I would 
make a few dramatic ghosts genuine, awaken sym- 
pathy instead of sentimentalism, and perhaps, by giv- 
ing some understanding of a few definite, imposing 
figures—characters and cities—aid in stimulating 
both vision and appreciation of the less obvious fea- 
tures of this land so aptly described as “all atmos- 
phere.” 

The adjective heroic applies to every class of the 
people, and as well to the contemporary Spaniard in 
a very unheroic age as to his remote and even pre- 
historic ancestors. It defines the Spanish character 
and fiber in both individuals and the whole race. It 
is not, moreover, entirely true that Spain’s national 
spirit and habit are better seen in her conquests than 
in her art and civic accomplishments. Fach has made 
a clamor in the world. Neither one fully represents 
her: they are complementary. We have to remember 


always that while the differing Spains were painfully 
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climbing up the ladder of progress to the coherence 
which was not consummated until after Granada was 
won, the main business of life was mortal combat. 
Everything else was subsidiary. The Christian host 
was a savage ruthless group of warriors loosely held 
together by their common hatred of Islam in Europe. 
The Spain they constituted thus hardily was what we 
might designate, in the colloquialism of yesterday, 
“red-blooded” or “strenuous.” The Spanish spirit, 
from the eighth-century struggles of Pelayo to the 
triumph of the Catholic Kings, was much that of 
early Rome. There was the same large, implacable 
virtue and military honor in both; the same personal 
decorum, the same physical hardiness, the same pride 
of race. Where Rome and Spain differed in their 
children was that every one of the former was a Ro- 
man, but every Spaniard was either a Castilian, an 
Aragonese, a man from Le6én or Navarre. 

Neither Rome nor Spain gave its greatest or most 
consecutive efforts to culture until the heavy strain 
of conquest was over. Then, with a fresh taking of 
breath and thought, the eyes of both cleared and the 
newly won world was perceived to be worth consid- 
erable improvement and patching. So history re- 
peated itself once more. Were I asked to name a 
single city which more than any other stands as the 
exemplar of the true early Spanish spirit, I should 
unhesitatingly name grim, silent, unique Toledo. 

Every time I have come into it, whether by rail 
or by motor, it has been the same. The presence 
to-day of honking motors in its tortured alleys—they 
are hardly to be designated as streets for the most 


part—makes little if any difference. Toledo is still 
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the Toledo Greco knew and loved. Every change has 
been superficial. I venture the belief, too, that this 
stern old tight-walled town has the power still to in- 
fluence the men of other races exactly as it affected 
the great Cretan painter. Who lives long inside 
those walls above the smooth-flowing Tagus will even- 
tually appear more Hispanic than his Spanish fellow 
citizens. Were he not thus malleable, he could not 
endure the frigid witchery and magic of the city. 

There are people, of course, who do not like To- 
ledo. There are even those who insist on weighing 
it against perfumed and rosy Sevilla. As well com- 
pare hawk with bird of paradise. Each is inimitable, 
peerless among its kind, and if the emphatic grim 
sobriety of Toledo chills the enthusiasms of the care- 
less, so much the better for him who lingers on un- 
disturbed, to become first friend, then lover, then 
devotee. 


“Trescientos cincuenta calles 
tiene la imperial Toledo; 
y en cada wna cien encantos, 
y en cada encanto un portento. 


(Streets a full three hundred fifty 
Boasts imperial Toledo; 
And in each five score enchantments, 
Each enchantment full of portent.)” 


It is as easy to love the gracefully old as the 
young, and beauty knows no age. It is especially 
easy to love Toledo, for here age has but added the 
charm of ripeness to the intrinsic beauty of both posi- 
tion and construction: a city unique and marvelous 


where, for some four thousand years, practically every 
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race Kurope has known came and went and left their 
mark behind. It is hardly to be marveled at in the 
light of history, that some of the most heroic memo- 
ries of Spain gather about this former aerie of the 
Visigoths from whom it is one of the Spaniard’s 
proudest boasts to have sprung. The northerners 
were algos (somebodies), and the Spaniard whose 
blood flows from them was and is an hijo de algo, or 
an hidalgo (literally, a son-of-somebody). 

When these rough Visigothic invaders flowed 
down over the Pyrenees and inundated the fair and 
peaceful Roman province of Hispania, they reared 
out of the ruins of a decaying civilization a new king- 
dom full of their own conquering force. Toledo was 
the center of their swift drama, full of violent en- 
trances and tragic exits, with the air whispering of 
murder, intrigue, triumph and barbarous display. 
But they were by no means the savages they have 
sometimes been pictured. Before their stern tide set 
southward they had become Arian Christians, though 
knowing nothing of the subtleties of religion until 
they found themselves face to face with the Roman 
Church in Spain. 

Now, each considering the other heretics, Arians 
and Romanists wrangled and died for their respective 
faiths. But Arianism was outworn, and, after a con- 
flict in which the royal house itself was torn and bled, 
the primitive faith gave way and the people accepted 
- Catholicism. While this moral conflict waged each 
learned of the other, not only in religion but in all 
else, and in the slow process of evolution the Spanish 
language was born, a tongue of Latin roots with a 


Teutonic grammar, and rough forms instead of the 
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smooth old Latin ones. What happened in language, 
happened also in manners and learning and general 
customs. The rude Goth reinforced the classic ruin 
of Roman culture with his own sturdiness, transform- 
ing, adapting, perfecting such parts as were good for 
his use. Poets and essayists and philosophers found 
the atmosphere of this people in transition kindly to 
the Muse. Toledo developed a definite artistic in- 
dividuality while central Europe was still without 
any; and the Church grew steadily so strong that 
even legitimate sovereigns were compelled to obtain 
her sanction to their accession. 

But the adoption of effete Roman ideals at last 
sapped the rugged strength of the Visigothic king- 
dom. The Stoic gave place to the Epicurean, and 
the sterner virtues waned. ‘Three centuries later 
Roderick, the last Visigothic ruler, was crowned in 
Toledo with the arrogant title of King of all Spain. 
By this time the Visigothic dominion had extended 
itself across the Strait now called Gibraltar to Mo- 
rocco, and it was from this contact in part that the 
destruction of the Visigothic kingdom derived. The 
entrance of the Moor was the beginning of a move- 
ment of world-wide importance to Europe, for within 
two years Christian Spain, the home of chivalry and 
freedom, was a Moorish province. 

But glory had not yet departed from Spain—the 
country was infused with fresh life and prosperity. 
The wily Saracen or Arab had employed the savage 
Moor to win this new paradise: now he governed it 
as became his centuries of civilization and culture, 
solving immediately the most delicate of all problems: 
that of dealing wisely and justly with a conquered 
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folk in their own land. The Muslim proselyted, but 
Christianity was tolerated under certain conditions, 
and never since the days of Solomon had the Jews— 
who formed a large part of the population—enjoyed 
such prosperity and immunity from persecution. 
Furthermore, where Rome had civilized barbarians 
and the Visigoths had changed an effete civilization 
into a powerful semi-barbarism, the Saracen not only 
imported a far richer civilization than any Spain had 
ever known, but he also kept the torch of learning 
and culture aflame to illuminate all Europe during 
the Dark Ages. 

The Moor, being a child of the sun, preferred the 
sunny south, and Toledo became merely a border 
fortress. It is not strange, therefore, that during all 
the three and a half centuries of Muslim supremacy, 
Toledo never developed into a purely Moorish center, 
as did so many southern towns. The remnant of the 
old Visigothic monarchy, hidden away in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the north, was growing, and Alfonso 
VI capturing the city for Christianity and Spain, 
Toledo was again a metropolis. With this fresh in- 
fusion of life came the ascendency of the Arch- 
bishops of Toledo, the grimmest, most picturesque, 
most unique clerical figures of their time. The head 
that wore the miter also used with equal facility 
the sword and the scepter, the pen and the brush. 
The severe robes of the Church covered ambitions 
Heaven high, and the archbishops were long the actual 
rulers. heir wealth was as immense as their ambi- 
tions, and the soul of the struggle with Granada was 
“Kl Tercer Rey (the Third King),” as Cardinal 
Pedro Gonzdlez de Mendoza of Toledo was called. 
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Toledo’s days of glory and magnificence as a rul- 
ing city were over forever when Philip II removed 
the Court to Madrid in 1561, The proud old citadel 
of the Visigoths, the Moors, the Castilians, declined 
into a mere cathedral town, yet its glory only lightly 
drowses under the stern surface of cathedral and 
palace and mosque, ready at the touch of any sym- 
pathetic hand to fire anew with the undying spark of 
the splendid past. In the physical sense, however, 
Toledo can hardly be crystallized into the limits of a 
single vista, for even in its mere stone and tile, color 
and shadow, there is a spiritual quality to be found 
in no photograph and few words. Only the composite 
of a memory that is fruitful as the result of long and 
studious observation can render adequately the 
heaped-up roofs and towers that change in color with 
every hour of the day, now livid and ghastly and con- 
scious, now rich and glowing and self-conscious, now 
stern and silent in a baffling reserve that balks all in- 
terpretation. 

The city gathers itself coldly upon a granite rock 
above the Tagus, aloof within its massive walls and 
attached only by a short thick neck to the plain of arid 
Castile. No camera can convey so imperious a con- 
densation of the whole windswept, bleak, infecund 
province. Even the burnished river moating the town 
becomes in the photograph a thing of mere shimmer- 
ing fancy. What film or picture can make it the 
sinister, immortal, ophidian monster in whose waters, 
if we may credit the legend, King Roderick saw 
Florinda and decided upon the course that swiftly 
ended the Visigothic dominion and whirled him 


down to the bloody mire of doom? 
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But consider El] Greco’s portrait of Toledo. See 
the city as his peculiar genius interpreted it to him- 
self; read anew the meaning this former capital posed 
while Spanish history was in the making: the fantas- 
tic shape he has given it; the greenish, menacing light 
that plays above its tightly crammed precincts, thorny 
with the arrogance of spires and turrets; the strange 
fascinating character he has painted into the Tagus, 
which seems to the casual eye in nature to flow so 
unemotionally past crumbling wall and drowsy 
pasture-bottoms. It is a city for the epic poet, for the 
psychologist, for the paleographer. And its very 
motors and shops full of gimcracks merely add the 
contradictory touch that makes it so real an expres- 
sion of Spain. 

Go to the guide-books if you would learn how old 
it is—I do not know; neither can I believe any of the 
legends, picturesque though they be. But as it stands 
to-day, Toledo epitomizes the glory of the ages. 
Visigothic foundations support Moorish and Moza- 
rabic walls, and the latter are supplemented by 
Renaissance upper walls and roofs, ceilings and dec- 
orations. Within the past few years the general in- 
troduction of the automobile has turned not a few 
dignified structures designed for far other uses into 
the greasy noisomeness of garages. The streets, “so 
narrow a donkey with his load has no room in them,” 
as the old street-ballad declares, more than bear out 
the grim and repressed spirit whose outward manifes- 
tation is the city walls. ‘Tall, severe, undecorated 
houses, with few windows and massive oak doors 
heavily studded with bolts and ornamental nail-heads, 


rise in solid blocks that wind endlessly up- and down- 
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hill. Yet every here and there some irrepressible 
soul bursts through the conventions of reserve and 
silence, flaunting a vivid pot of geraniums among the 
window-bars high above the silent cobbles. The 
blooms make a flaming protest against the surround- 
ing grimness; they cry aloud that Toledo is still 
awake. Yet however brilliant the Castilian sun over- 
head, the shadows are thick in these still and sinister 
streets where few feet stir the echoes, and the infre- 
quent whistle of a lad or the bray of a burro startle by 
their discordant ineptness. 

Even in the Zocodéver, where the city’s life has 

focused for centuries, and the memories are of Moor- 
ish markets and pageantry, Castilian bull-fights and 
festivities, the same air prevails and not even the 
presence of the battered auto taxis can do much to 
change it. ‘They look insignificant,—as they are,— 
out of place, those scarred and partly decrepit cars 
‘huddled like sheep for warmth in a tight knot to one 
side of the square. Around them on every side rise 
immemorial walls whose cold numbered windows 
have looked down on turbaned swarthiness and 
helmed pallor, on veiled and gaily bedecked ladies, on 
intrigue and religious celebrations, 

South and upward leaps the narrow alley, called 
the Cuesta, to the Alcazar, crowning the highest of 
the seven rocks upon which Toledo was built. But no 
one need pay much attention to it as a “period” struc- 
ture, since it has been burned and restored and rebuilt 
so often that it belongs to the whole course of history 
rather than to any epoch. Yet it has its individual 
memories. The Visigothic Kings made it their citadel, 


and when Alfonso VI wrested the city from the 
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Moors, the Cid occupied the castle, which the King 
two years later made his royal home. There is a good 
deal of appropriateness, too, in the fact that for the 
past forty-five years it has been the Royal Military 
Academy where the flower of Spain’s young chivalry 
is trained. 

Passing through one of the side-streets at dusk 
the first time I stayed in Toledo, it was pleasant to 
see a number of the cadets—very trim and business- 
like in their gray uniforms and blue caps—each 
haciendo el oso on the street while his lady smiled 
down upon him from the security of the iron-barred 
window above. ‘The Spanish phrase is full of charac- 
ter and ripeness. What other people would think of 
proverbializing a lover as “playing the bear’—in 
other words, making a clumsy fool of himself—before 
his best girl? Astonishingly apt the phrase is. The 
attitude of the Spaniard toward love-making is so 
literal that I experienced a distinct shock when a 
Castilian friend replied in the negative to my ques- 
tion: “Would I have to make love to a Spanish girl in 
this inconvenient way?” Instantly he answered, 
with an emphasis which left no room for doubting his 
entire candor: “No! Americans are honest, por Dios! 
They can go right into the house!” 

To-day, alas, haciendo el oso is a thing of the past, 
apparently. Not once did I see it last summer any- 
where. Instead, that equivocal decree, costumbre, has 
ruled that the modern youth and maid shall stand 
together on the sidewalk outside her door, bodies often 
touching, lips almost meeting, silent for the most part, 
but—itogether! Around and past them sweep the 


street crowds, hardly glancing at what all understand 
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and most have endured, and only the foreigner looks 
a little longer than is perhaps either kind or tactful. 
Time may be a figment of the imagination and custom 
only the convention of social necessity, yet here is 
young Spain free of its shackles, and none the worse, 
compelling to its bidding the very shibboleth which 
once bound it so tightly. It is very doubtful, also, that 
the apprehensions of the censorious old priest who 
feared bastards in his parish have been realized. The 
vital statistics do not condemn the present freedom. 

Toledo is one of the most perfectly preserved of 
the larger centers for the study of the Moorish and 
Mudéjar. It is at this point that the visitor encounters 
more misinformation and “fantastic affirmations, of 
purely external expression, false in premise,” as 
Altamira puts it, than at almost any other angle of 
Spanish history. The fiery historian sharply resents 
the common errors and sweeps them away, beginning 
with the famous horseshoe arch which, he says, “we 
know did not have this origin.” As a matter of fact, 
the “Moorish” arch, as the archeologist Gémez 
Moreno has pointed out, was in use in the Peninsula 
before the eighth century, though how it got there 
from Persia is not clear. 

The Moors had no true native architecture when 
they made that eighth century a definite epoch in 
Spanish history, and the finest gift they made to Spain 
was their superficial decoration. Gradually, with a 
keen sense of surfaces and the relation of planes, from 
Byzantine models they evolved the form so familiar 
in Moslem countries. In Spain we may trace it from 
its weak and not very successful beginnings to its 


zenith in the glories of the Alhambra. One of the 
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very oldest remaining specimens is the old Visagra 
Gateway, erected in the ninth century by the Arabs 
and still retaining its original form: solid brick walls, 
the characteristic horseshoe arch and battlemented top. 
In Moorish days it was the chief gate of the city, and 
is the only one left of the fifteen which pierced the 
walls at that time. 

Another survivor of vanished Moorish splendor, 
when the city was full of noble palaces, mosques and 
gardens, is the tiny former mosque of Bib Al-Mar- 
dom, which legend declares is a Morisco adaptation 
of a still older Visigothic church. After the conquest 
it was reconsecrated and renamed the Church of the 
Christ of the Light, to commemorate one of those im- 
possible flights of fancy so typical of Spanish fable. 
As the Moors approached the city on that fatal day 
of its capture, the image which hung over the door 
was walled up with its lamp to save it from desecra- 
tion. Three hundred and seventy years later, when 
Alfonso VI and the Cid retook Toledo, the Cid’s horse 
stopped and knelt—could it have been that he 
stumbled?—opposite the church and would not move 
until his master, with uncanny vision, ordered the wall 
opened. ‘There was the image, with the faithful lamp 
still unexhausted and burning brightly. King Al- 
fonso said his first triumphal mass in the shrine on 
May 25, 1085, and hung his shield upon the central 
arch in memory of the festive occasion. 

Thirty years ago, in the restoration and repairs 
which have made the tiny edifice over, a curious 
pierced frieze serving as a ventilator was rescued from 
thick coats of plaster which had hitherto hidden it and 


an Arabic inscription just above. Part of the legend 
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has vanished. What is left reads: “In the Name of 
God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. This mosque 
was rebuilt . . . the renewal of its upper part, pro- 
posing to render it more beautiful, was finished with 
the help of God, under the direction of Musa Ibn Ali, 
the architect, and of Saadi. It was completed in the 
Muharram of the year 370,” the inscription concludes, 
meaning July 17, 979, to August 15, 980. 

In this city of cold but luminous intensities, wind- 
searched and stony, where the very cobbles under 
one’s feet make a distinct and unforgettable impres- 
sion by their painful individuality and austere arid- 
ness, there is scant room for the soft beauty of floral 
park and square. ‘There are not many fountains, 
either, as in the easy-going Italian cities. ‘The few 
there are, as bare and sternly utilitarian as the city it- 
self, serve the double purpose of spiritual and physical 
refreshment: bubbling centers of life and gossip, as 
alive under their severe exteriors as the silent streets 
they serve. They are the meeting-places of the people, 
their exchanges for news and amusement—neighbor- 
hood community centers, though probably no one in 
Toledo has ever heard such a name applied to institu- 
tions of any kind. It is nevertheless true that the 
masses of the citizenry draw more from these stiff 
little iron fountains than they do from the cafés. And 
this, notwithstanding the fair gossips are cheated of 
much of their entertainment by their brothers, who 
wheel up curious ugly barrows in which half a dozen 
or more ponderous water-jugs suggestive of Moorish 
days are carried. ‘Those girls who do come with their 
amphore are, as a Spanish writer has said of them, 


“hard and firm” of muscle, with a superbly erect yet 
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lissom carriage, and a sturdiness bred of the heavy 
work that lasts them through life. 

The newer city which has recently grown up about 
the historic Toledo is largely in the barrios outside 
the walls. ‘Totally uninteresting and commonplace, 
it is important only as providing accommodation for 
the new inhabitants which the steady progress of the 
country is bringing to the region. It gives the lover 
of the old Toledo a distinct shock to see carpenter or 
mason come chugging through the ancient Visagra 
Gate in his battered Ford, swerving violently to es- 
cape striking the magnificent and ponderous ox-team 
which lumbers into town with all the silent arrogance 
of the sixteenth century for the vapid speed and in- 
consequence of the new age. There is something, too, 
very significant of the reluctance of the people to part 
with their traditional attitude, in the little makeshift 
market that gathers in friendly fashion right under 
the walls of the towering Cathedral. The age-old 
habit of a populace on friendly terms with its God 
and His house is nowhere better or more strikingly 
illustrated than in this hodge-podge of everything on 
sale in the morning hours. Clean and dirty rags, 
discarded jewelry, fruits, vegetables, battered books, 
hardware, “ole clo,” bunches of keys—everything 
nobody wants to keep is offered by the modest mer- 
chants to all and sundry, while the silent Cathedral 
walls soar high above, an occasional sonorous bell 
whangs through the sharp thin air, and over the 
mingled smells of the market wafts a subtle aroma 
of incense and a faint distant sound as of chanting 
in the dim Coro. The twentieth century clatters 


about on every side, perhaps, but the sixteenth 
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drowses peacefully in its midst. There is less interest 
in the little market now, perhaps, than formerly; for 
the advent of new customs and indifferences has made 
an undeniable change, and even Toledo is quasi-fluid 
at times. 

In point of time it seems but a step to the historic 
bridge of San Martin, which spans the here-imposing 
narrows of the Tagus with its five noble arches, not 
far from the spot where tradition declares King 
Rodrigo saw the lovely Florinda bathing in the river. 
The site of the “bath,” however, proves on archzxo- 
logical investigation to be the location of an old Moor- 
ish bridge-head, and the story of Florinda and how 
she innocently proved the death of Roderick and the 
ruin of the Visigothic kingdom are probably quite as 
apocryphal. 

Even the great central arch of the bridge has a 
fanciful tale which gives its majestic span—an hun- 
dred feet in the clear above the river at its center—a 
distinctly domestic and human charm. When Toledo 
became the capital of Castile, King Alfonso VI 
ordered the bridge built. ‘This was in 1212, the year 
of the tremendous defeat of the Moors at Navas de 
Tolosa. It stood until a great flood swept it down the 
river during the civil war between Peter the Cruel 
and Henry of Trastamara. Some years later, in 1390, 
Archbishop Pedro Tenorio, one of the ablest and most 
constructive men who ever ruled the old city, ordered 
it rebuilt. When the architect to whom the Arch- 
bishop had given the task was all but ready to remove 
the falsework supporting the central span, he con- 
fessed to his wife in terror that he had made a vital 


error in his calculations, and that as soon as the 
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timbers were removed, the bridge would collapse. 
Justice was very sure as well as swift in those grim 
days, and the unhappy builder knew what failure 
would mean. 

|. Though they had small voice in public affairs in 
the fourteenth century, the women of Spain were no 
less courageous and resourceful than in prehistoric 
times, and quite as willing to take desperate chances. 
After her despairing husband had gone to bed, the 
lady slipped out of the house, stole down to the river, 
and set fire to the wooden scaffolding. When the 
great arch came smashing down into the muddy flow, 
not even the astute old Archbishop guessed at any- 
thing but fire as the reason. 

He ordered his architect to rebuild, and this time 
there was no error. Thus far the tradition runs the 
normal route. But, being Spanish, it carries the tale 
out to what, for Spain, must have been its logical con- 
clusion. For the wife, conscience-plagued though 
secure, tremblingly went on her knees to the prelate 
and confessed. To the glory of the Archbishop be 
it added that he absolved her, and so far from hanging 
her husband, congratulated him upon such a jewel of 
a wife, and ordered a bust of her set in a niche in the 
face of the central arch. 

Toledo is full of the aromatic memories of women 
who have distinguished themselves in the past, and 
the spirit that seems always to have inspired them has 
not died with the lapse of centuries of desuetude. As 
we left the vast charity hospital outside town built by 
another great Archbishop, Don Juan de Tavera, in 
1541, and strolled through the only parkway in or 


about the entire town, we were vociferously assailed 
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by a band of merry young brigands who clamored to 
have their “portraits” taken. For some time I paid 
no attention. As we neared the Visagra Gate, and 
the children became, if anything, more persistent than 
ever, I asked: “But why should I make your 
pictures?” 

Like a flash the homeliest and raggedest little 
briboncilla of them all struck a charmingly impudent 
posture, tossed her head and exclaimed: “Why, 
Sefior? Because I am so beautiful to-day!” 


5 


Years ago the French Academician Maurice 
Barrés, after a prolonged study of Toledo, wrote that 
where the “charming Theophile Gautier found [the 
city | at once a convent, a prison, a fortress and a trifle 
of a harem,” he himself “breathed in a voluptuous- 
ness of whose name I am ignorant, and something 
like a sin mingled in a past of love, of honor, and of 
religion. This is the mystery of Toledo, and we 
would seize upon it. But who shall guide us?” 

To him who knows Toledo well at first hand, M. 
Barres’ question comes with something of the sudden 
interposition of a hurdle. Among all the imposing 
figures of the past, who should be the natural guide 
and interpreter of this implacable city? Could it be 
Alfonso VI, the fighting King who captured it? 
No—for he was a soldier and a king, not a philos- 
opher. Peter the Cruel, monarch though he was, had 
the sardonic if whimsical philosophy which would 
have made his interpretation immortal, if he had ever 


given it. He did not. The towering figures of the 
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cardinal-archbishops, primates of Spain, princes of 
the Church, gallant fighting men and constructive 
statesmen all, would serve no better, for though they 
left ample records of their thoughts and feelings, they 
were so busy with ecclesiastical and military matters, 
finance and politics, private feuds and ambitions, that 
Toledo itself played but a secondary part in their 
vivid careers. Not even zealous Brother Torquemada, 
with his cat-footed Familiars and sambenitos and 
racks of the Holy Office answers our purpose. What 
he saw and felt in the atmosphere of Toledo—and of 
Sevilla, and, indeed, of all the Spains—made shivers 
of well-founded apprehension course the spines of 
even the illustrious members of the great Order of 
which he himself was a member. 

One man alone stood aside for something like 
forty years during the flood tide of Spanish glory and 
watched the pageant unroll at his feet. From 1577 to 
1614, when he died, Domenico 'Theotocopouli, or El 
Greco, more thoroughly embodied the spirit, the tradi- 
tions, the arrogance and the magic of his chosen city 
than any other man or men Spain ever reared. Cretan 
by birth and pupil of no less a master than Titian him- 
self, E] Greco melted into himself the atmosphere of 
Toledo with the flux of a subtle temperament, and, 
more than any native Spaniard, was articulate and 
emphatic with brush and chisel to such an extent that 
we, three hundred years and more later, can breathe 
in from his cold, individual, glowing work, more of 
the sixteenth century than has been revealed to us by 
any other master Spain has produced. ‘This is said 
without prejudice to Cervantes, for though Don 


Quijote’s creator has had far more influence in the 
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world than El Greco, and Vel4zquez more than the 
great Cretan, neither author nor painter grasped their 
later present with the same firmness or attacked their 
problems with the almost savage vigor that character- 
ized their predecessor. During his creative life Spain 
rose steadily on the swelling crest of a false prosperity 
full of warning notes of the decadence that was com- 
ing. ‘Aloof from the gold and conquests as he was 
from the terrible collapse of Philip’s “invincible” fleet, 
Greco watched events and men, and put the tang and 
color of them both into his marvelous canvases. 
Again and again he has been appraised as the most 
Spanish of all Spanish painters. Was he? Was the 
outstanding quality in his work that almost literal 
realism which made Velazquez incomparable; that 
mysticism plus realism which gave Murillo his aston- 
ishing power over the minds of his fellow citizens in 
Sevilla? It seems to me that study of his work must 
definitely answer that question in the negative. 
Because he was emphatically not a Spaniard in his 
painting, because he stood aside as a spectator, be- 
cause he mingled his Venetian training as a colorist 
with his adopted habits of life, he was able to acquire 
remarkable perspective, to depict the Spain of his day 
imperishably, and to become the truest of guides and 
philosophers to whom we may look for an expression, 
of what Toledo and her sons were during that’ 
splendid and pregnant epoch. Quarrel though we 
may with his mannerist methods, his use of color in’ 
symbolism, his self-expression in a thousand unmis-' 
takable ways, we are gradually coming to see in his 
work a strength and beauty outstanding enough to 


triumph over all his drawbacks and peculiarities. His 
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interpretation of Spain, and of Spanish character, is 
on a high psychological level, and for that reason 
alone it is deserving of the closest attention in any 
endeavor to appraise what has remained the most 
typical and characteristic city of the Spain of heroic 
and golden days. 

Implacable and enigmatic as the city itself, Greco 
is all but a mystery to us. None know precisely why 
he came to Spain from Italy, nor why he chose Toledo 
as his residence. Rumor alone has it that he was 
hopeful of being chosen to decorate the slowly rising 
palace-monastery of the Escorial. Possibly his secret 
disappointment at being passed by for two Italian 
painters turned him to introspective thought and 
made possible that cold aloofness from the main cur- 
rents of Spanish life which seems to have distin- 
guished him. All we know of his life in Toledo may 
be summed up in a few lines of dry record as to the 
incessant activity which spurred him to apparently 
inexhaustible creation. His son, George Manuel, 
swore to a list of more than two hundred canvases 
still in the studio at his father’s death. Yet through- 
out this busy life he was thoroughly alert, and, by- 
stander though he apparently was, his house was a 
focus for genius such as has rarely ever been known. 

Tirso de Molina, the amiable creator of the Don 
Juan legend, has left us a moving sketch of some of 
the great figures who were Greco’s guests in his 
cigarral (garden). Beside the author himself moves 
the sprightly figure of that astonishing priest and 
dramatist, Lope de Vega, whose autos, comedies and 
dramas of cape-and-sword reached the amazing total 


of fifteen hundred and sometimes were written liter- 
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ally overnight under pressure; sturdy old Father 
Ribadeneira, biographer and friend of St. Ignatius 
Loyola; Fray Félix Paravicino, lyric poet whose 
romances were full of subtle mysticism; the soldier- 
poet-adventurer Ercilla, who first explored distant 
Patagonia and brought back weird tales of that bleak 
region; Judge Covarrubias; Father Géngora; ob- 
scure and prosy old Baltdésar Gracidn—and the master 
of them all, Miguel Cervantes de la Saavedra. Dur- 
ing those same rich years, which Spain was im- 
mortally carving into history of which each of these 
men was a living part, over in another quarter of the 
city Santa Teresa de Jestis was at her chosen tasks as 
poet and founder. On the throne sat the dour, gouty, 
fanatic Philip II. Great captains were bringing the 
Western Hemisphere—through forty-three degrees 
of latitude, from Cape Horn to northern California— 
into the realm. Magellan found the Strait which 
bears his name still, and lost his life in a miserable 
skirmish with Filipimos, while his one surviving 
captain—Don Sebastian de El] Cano—struggled back 
to Spain, the first man to circumnavigate the world. 
Something of all of this rolled in upon Toledo and El 
Greco, and in the fire of his genius translated itself 
into the uneven but gleaming throng of canvases 
scattered, thanks to Spain’s tardiness in recognizing 
his mastery, all over the world to-day. 

Rediscovering the man who painted them is diffi- 
cult; yet if one dreams long enough before the paint- 
ings, there slowly emerge from those veiled days of 
shadow and achievement, not only a portentous figure 
of a man, but the grim, often heedless, at times noble, 


always individual likeness of the city of his choice. 
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Both disenthral themselves from the painted figures 
of each canvas, now more, now less, but always issu- 
ing with power. The splendid portrait of Captain 
Don Julién Romero de las Azanas, for example, with 
its two imposing figures—the Commander of the 
Santiago kneeling in his tremendous white cloak, 
ruffed of neck and ruffled of wrist, his armored 
companion standing above him in unrelieved sable 
gear—is a study of which one never tires. Behind the 
Commander a brief inscription in quaint old Spanish 
describes him as “the most famous of the Armies of 
Italy and Flanders, of whose glorious deeds the His- 
tories are full.” Yet he kneels in prayer with an ex- 
pression of rapt devotion which has always been 
characteristic of Spain in its moments of communion 
with its God, his face that of the devoted pietist with- 
out a worldly thought or motive. Above, the bronzed 
saturnine features of his companion-in-arms, rising 
abruptly from the steel gorget of his armor without 
ruff or decoration, is also fixed upon the altar, but 
with an expression so opposite that one reads in it 
something of the reasons for the terror and horror 
with which the arms of victorious Spain filled a world 
which had had already proofs and to spare of the in- 
vincible quality of Peninsular courage and fighting 
ability. Greco not only saw the souls of his sub- 
jects, and brought them into striking prominence, but 
he was able in so simple a picture as this to seize upon 
the atmosphere of city and people, and by simplify- 
ing, by reducing it to its most concrete terms, to 
dramatize it immortally. 

This dramatic quality inheres in everything he 


painted, whether it be the view of T'oledo, with his 
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written explanation to one side as to why he set the 
Hospital of Tavera forth as a model and a sugges- 
tion that the beholder look in the plan to see its proper 
location, or his ghastly, luminous, frigid Spoliation of 
Christ. 'The Crucifixion was dramatic if ever any- 
thing was; but how many painters have ever made it 
anything more than horrible? How many, also, have 
painted the sky and the light on that terrible occasion 
with anything more than an eye for the picturesque? 
“In Toledo one ignores beauty loved for itself,” 
writes an alien critic, “as Italy loves it. While its 
painting presents brusque, captivating alternatives, 
a bit barbarous at times, the Spanish soul in its en- 
tirety is summed up by the prosaic Sancho Panza and 
the visionary Don Quijote. The visionary always 
dominates.” How true this is may be seen in Don 
Angel Ganivet’s remarkable Idearium Espaiol, a 
book never translated, so far as I know, and too little 
known outside Spain. Writing of the Golden Age 
of Spanish art, Ganivet observes rather bitterly, for 
all his general optimism, that “if historic fatality had 
not set us upon the descending slope . . . we should 
have been able to make of our country a Christian 
Greece.” And this was written in the growing shad- 
ows which culminated in the harbor of Havana in 
1898. Farther on, the gifted author declares: ‘Our 
spirit appears coarse because it has been roughened 
by brutish struggles; it seems weak because it has at 
times been nourished upon ridiculous ideas, often 
copied without discrimination. It appears wanting 
in originality for the reason that it has lost its audacity 
and faith in its own ideas; because it has looked from 


without for that which it already possessed in it- 
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self. . . . Our material conquests may prove fruit- 
ful because in our renascence we shall find a number 
of kindred peoples upon whom we can set the im- 
press of our spirit.” In a word, the very strength 
and tenacity, the heroic quality of endurance, how- 
ever blind, which will not be denied in the long run, 
is an essential of the Spanish character which the 
world must understand and reckon with seriously, in 
practical affairs as well as in the art of such men as 
El! Greco. 

Not the least manifestation of this spiritual es- 
sence is its propensity to the exaltation of sheer senti- 
ment, perplexing at times, shocking at others, 
invariably as tangible as it is tenuous. One may 
marvel or be scandalized by its varying self-declara- 
tions, but never completely indifferent. Often, in 
carrying out this quality with a clear, cool, luminous 
intensity peculiar to himself alone, Kl Greco made 
it serve him with a certain strange, esoteric sort of 
morality, eliminating every non-essential and proceed- 
ing to his goal, whatever it happened to be, with an 
almost savage violence and directness of attack which 
brooked no obstacle. ‘‘What he did well,’’ Palomino 
wrote in his harsh estimate, “no one did better, and 
what he did badly, no one did worse.” 

Perhaps; but Palomino, like Don Jusepe Mar- 
tinez, exaggerated. Martinez was a ruthless critic, 
delighting in flaws, who wrote of Greco’s work as a 
whole that his canvases “son tan disonantes wnas de 
otras que no parecen ser de la misma mano (they are 
so discrepant, one from the other, that they do not 
seem to be from the same hand).” Yet each of them 


is a vibrant completion of the treatises of the holy 
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Teresa and the mystic poems of San Juan la Cruz— 
a sort of glorious hallucination in color which has 
given us not merely immortal life but immortal fixity: 


“She can not fade though thou hast not thy bliss. 
For ever wilt thou love and she be fair!” 


City and nobles, saints and sinners, the age and its 
expressions, under Greco’s revealing brush have been 
saved from the death and oblivion which everywhere 
else throughout Spain have overtaken them. And by 
the same token it is this same clear, ever-fantastically 
youthful, dominant spirit of individuality that brings 
understanding and appreciation to us as we traverse 
silent, forbidding, chilly streets, linger in the stained- 
glass aureoles of the vast Cathedral, bow slightly, 
perhaps in spite of ourselves, as we pass by ancient 
mansions shield-decorated and reminiscent. Mys- 
terious, implacable Greco—mysterious, implacable 
Toledo! The one made the other; the other makes 
the one for all eternity. 
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Toledo is arrogantly fixed and reminiscent in 
mind where Sevilla is frankly nonchalant, Cérdoba 
lazily dozing, careless of aught but sun and balmy 
air, Madrid distinctly futuristic, and Barcelona too 
busy to think at all. The fire of the ancient border 
fortress is the cold glow of the sapphire, yet the 
medieval spirit we recognize in it at once as the cause 
of Spain’s greatness and the reason for the jealousy 


and hatred with which she was regarded by every 
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other nation during the high tide of her glory, has 
here and there its softer aspects. El Greco, to whom 
more than to any other we owe our even partial un- 
derstanding of the city’s secret power and spiritual 
charm, did not touch off this side in any canvas I have 
seen. Perhaps, being a shrewd and conservative man 
of affairs as well as a consummate master of art, he 
knew the futility of endeavoring to appeal to the 
more human side of Spanish character at a period 
when humanity was of less importance in the national 
scheme than the things he painted. At any rate, he 
molded himself and his work into perfect consonance 
with his time. Judged by present standards, he had 
an excellent eye for the box-office. So it remained 
for another artist, in a vastly different field, to leave 
behind him in the implacable city a faint aroma of the 
delicate whimsicality and profoundly human compre- 
hension of his world that marked all his work and to 
this day gives it a universality of touch that keeps it 
in perfect accord and verisimilitude with ours. 

Down near the edge of Toledo, on a bold height 
from which the vega sweeps away into hill-rippled 
mistiness, still stands the little Posada de la Sangre 
(the Inn of the Holy Blood). Upon the time-eaten 
timbers of its facade are a bust and a tablet of white 
marble. The bust shows a grave, kindly, distinctly 
poetic-looking hidalgo with high forehead and large 
eyes. His generous nose and mouth bespeak charac- 
ter and humanity; the sparse hair and ripe maturity 
of line, middle age or more. Studying the features 
from the level of the street below, the stranger sees 
such a character as might have been modeled from 


one of the mourning nobles in Greco’s Burial of Count 
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Orgaz. The firmness of every line proclaims the sol- 
dier and man of action; the humor and benignity and 
quality, the urbane man of the world; the fineness of 
eye and brow, the scholar. Indeed, here is Spain the 
traditional at her best, personified in the friendly emi- 
nence and very evident authority of one man. Ex- 
actly what he was the bust does not need to tell, since 
the elements of his exaltation are manifest, and below, 
placed where all may read its clear plain text, the 
tablet recounts the well-established tradition that here 
dwelt for a time the greatest of all Spain’s immortal 
sons, the author of Don Quijote, to write La Ylusire 
Fregona (The Illustrious Kitchen Maid ). 

No elaborate description can convey the rugged 
charm of the box-like Inn, which Cervantes declared 
was “one of the best and most frequented in Toledo.” 
Simplicity is its key-note: simplicity of the most rustic 
type, with the underlying humanity familiar only to 
those who have been so fortunate as to drop into such 
an hostel as this for a meal or a night, and been in- 
stantly made a part of both family and establishment 
with a heartiness and sincerity which brook no refusal. 
In Cervantes’ time, when he used the bare square 
room at the farther corner of the square earth-floored 
patio, and looked down upon the clatter and the med- 
ley of peasant carts and livestock, with possibly a 
soldier or two home from the Indies or Flanders, 
perhaps furtive chickens leaped upon the dining-table 
to dispute the remnants of the noon meal with a lean 
hungry cat. Perhaps also in his time the maid he 
immortalized as “illustrious” was like the smiling 
Concha who served us with a slavish devotion and 


childlike interest in another little mountain town in 
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the south. Or she may have been the predecessor of 
our delightful Maria of Cérdoba, more pleased with 
the statement that her mother had a good daughter 
than she was with a liberal gratuity. 

“The lance,” observed Don Quijote dryly, “never 
blunted the pen, nor the pen the lance.” And so it 
was in Cervantes’ case, for the master novelist had 
been both soldier and slave in Barbary before he put 
quill to paper. Practically all of Spain’s greatest 
writers have been good soldiers first, and quite pos- 
sibly the crippled hand that gave the creator of the 
Knight of the Mournful Countenance so much pain 
and trouble, and which he earned at Lepanto, wrote 
all the better for having known the feel of boarding 
pike and estoque. Certainly the discipline and cool 
orderliness of style that distinguishes even the wind- 
iest passages of Don Quijote display the virtues of a 
self-restraint and training easily accounted for by 
soldierly education. 

In marked contrast to the Posada, which still lives 
and exhales the odor of greatness as Cervantes’ tem- 
porary residence, the once magnificent church of San 
Juan de los Reyes stands a fire-blackened ruin and a 
record of glory almost achieved. Ferdinand and 
Isabella ordered it built in 1476 in fulfillment of the 
vow they made before the battle of Toro, and in- 
tended it to be their sepulcher. But the tide of events 
was moving steadily southward as the Moor retreated 
and Spain became more and more what they planned 
and schemed that it should be, and Granada eventually 
claimed them. George Street, that astonishingly 
vigorous and able English architect and historian who 


first gave the Spanish Gothic to the world in his still 
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peerless work on the subject, said of San Juan 
pithily: “Nothing can be much more elaborate than 
much of the detail of this church, yet I have seen few 
buildings less pleasing or harmonious. It was erected 
in the age of heraldic achievement, and angels with 
coats-of-arms are crowded over the walls.” | 

Like all other edifices reared by command of the 
Catholic Kings, San Juan is distinguished by its mag- 
nificence and opulence, regardless of taste, and was 
meant to surpass all the other buildings, both secular 
and religious, in this richness of decoration. 'The apse, 
which is the best part of the whole, and the shallow 
transept, are most elaborately garnished with sculp- 
tures in white stone, heraldic devices, the F and Y 
of the Kings, figures of saints and children, tracery, 
carving, long inscriptions in both Spanish and Latin, 
executed in a difficult Gothic letter so spun out it is 
all but impossible to decipher without protracted 
study, and monstrous shields bearing the joint arms 
of the monarchs, below which are their familiar in- 
signia—the yoke and the bundle of arrows. Studied 
by minutie, it is superb; as a whole it is as disap- 
pointing as one could expect, notwithstanding the 
sober-minded Juan Guds, one of the Cathedral’s 
Flemish architects, designed a large part of it. Per- 
haps in 1476 the architect obeyed the hest of his pa- 
trons much as architects of 1928 are on occasion 
compelled to do. 

The cloisters, however, are all that the church was 
not. ‘They house the present Provincial Museum with 
a suave wealth of elegance much too ornate and lux- 
uriant to be in consonance with the rest of Toledo. 


The dazzling white stone of which they are constructed 
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gives one the sense of a transplanted marvel raised by 
some djinnee in a singularly inappropriate location. 
The two superimposed galleries, traceried below and 
simply but exquisitely arcaded above, continue and 
amplify the effects to be seen within the church. 
Pleasant cloisters, these: brilliant, gay with the life 
of sunshine and growing things. Truly most pleas- 
ant also must have been the life of the kindly Fran- 
ciscans here during the reign of Ysabela la Catélica. 
Doors, arches, column capitals, carry the same lavish- 
ness of decoration as the church interior. Not a square 
inch but has some fanciful or delicate embellishment, 
in a profusion that is bewildering. Through the 
springing Gothic arches glows the tender green of the 
patio, whose vines and trees caress the rugose features 
of the aging stone with long and sweeping tresses. 
And above, silhouetted against the cobalt of the Span- 
ish heaven, pinnacles and turrets, finials and crockets 
gleam with the whiteness of frost. 

It is all cold and still to-day. In 1920 a fire wiped 
out the big Delegacién de Hacienda (Subtreasury)' 
close by, and left most of the huge structure of which 
the church is a part, little more than a ruin. The 
chains struck from the Christian captives liberated in 
Granada in 1492 still hang on the church facade in 
grim futility; the cloisters still frost the sky with 
lovely futility; days still pass in sun and rain, and 
only time is not futile. San Juan de los Reyes strikes 
a melancholy interpretative note characteristic of im- 
placable, heroic, reluctant Toledo. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
SOME HEROIC CITIES 


1: EAST 


It 1s very doubtful that any other country than 
China has ever possessed the power to assimilate and 
the genius to modify which have characterized Spain 
from the beginning. We wonder, accordingly, on 
studying the long roll of heroic towns which come to 
our notice first some two or three centuries B. C., what 
their earlier stories were, and what manner of life 
they led before either the swarthy sons of Tyre, the 
far-questing Hellenes, or the haughty Latins de- 
scended upon them. ‘Thus far not even archeology 
has been able to throw a great deal of light upon the 
subject, and our knowledge is confined to very scat- 
tered items which give little base for constructing an 
intelligible picture of pre-Roman days. 

We do know, however, by the clear evidence still 
at hand throughout the Peninsula, that the Spaniard, 
who at first resisted gallantly, eventually accepted his 
invaders and ended by completely absorbing such as 
remained. Nor was this process one of blood alone. 
Race after race and culture after culture as it ap- 
peared was first profoundly modified by what it found 
already in evidence, and then assimilated, to add in 
its turn some contribution to the total, which re- 


mained peculiarly and permanently Spanish. Ty- 
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rian, Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, Visigoth and 
finally Moor all came, and all in turn went. Each 
left his mark, and men go far to-day to see and study 
the result; here a wall, there a fortress, yonder a 
church, and beyond, a metamorphosed mosque. But 
every locality witnesses to more than this, for in every 
part of Spain to-day there linger still the visible and 
audible traces of the past. 

Marked and distinguished as are all the other cities 
of the Peninsula, and having common heritage with 
them, Barcelona nevertheless remains unique. ‘There 
is no city like it anywhere on earth. Its known his- 
tory dates back to about 300 zs. c. Old enough to 
look the part, especially in comparison with hoary 
younger cities, the town impresses us not so much by 
its antiquity as by its essentially and vitally personal 
character. There is no escaping it. One likes Barce- 
lona, approves of it, enjoys its atmosphere and its 
measure of freedom, or he dislikes it with equal posi- 
tiveness. No one can be indifferent who knows the 
town—if he also knows Spain. 

The distinction is not careless or mistaken. For 
Catalufia is not Spain, however closely the political 
bonds, which make it part of the country, be drawn. 
It is Romance, and Barcelona is its court and capital. 
Centuries ago Cervantes called it “a great, famous, 
rich and well-established city,” and with magic in his 
pen, gave us a picture hardly to be surpassed in let- 
ters of its overflowing life. He also called it “the 
flower of beautiful cities of the world,” and though 
Barcelona has made tremendous strides in material 
development in the three centuries which have slipped 


by since Cervantes knew it, it has retained its charac- 
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ter as few of the world’s other great seaports have 
done. 

The city lies in a gently sloping plain some ten 
kilometers long by five or six wide. To the east the 
sea unrolls a magnificent green carpet figured with 
the white sails and dark smoke of the ever-moving 
kaleidoscope of its traffic. North, south and west rise 
the misty blue hills in the distance, with the lofty peak 
of Tibidabo directly behind the main part of town 
rising about a quarter of a mile in height. So rapidly 
is the community spreading through its narrow little 
plain, that soon the chimneys with which the nearer 
suburbs are thorny, will cover the whole undulating 
open space with their sooty throats. Already the 
population has grown to more than a million, the 
trade and manufactures to figures that dwarf those of 
all the rest of Spain, and the diurnal tide of visitors 
from every part of the world rises and falls with in- 
creasing momentum. 

The picture is not attractive, perhaps, and Bar- 
celona must be admitted as the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago of Spain combined. Yet notwithstanding its 
strenuous commercial life, Barcelona has a quality its 
worst enemies can not deny. The Catalan whose 
capital it is manages to mingle his business affairs 
with a sort of practical idealism and poetry which 
goes far to justify Cervantes’ encomium. The wide 
shady streets, the absence of disorder and dirt along 
its bustling water-front—part of which is lined by the 
handsomest and broadest short boulevard in the 
world—the wise and patriotic use of a splendid 
natural site, are but the external evidences of the 


sturdy Catalan character and quality. 
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Centuries ago this seafaring people laid down with 
wisdom and firmness the first maritime code of law 
the world had ever seen. Gradually they built up free 
municipal and county institutions as the direct result 
of their thoroughly ordered and discreet communal 
life, tolerating no external control or restraint. This 
very sanity and refusal to accept the opinions of others 
have made the Barcelonese singularly receptive to 
what may be termed subversive and radical doctrines, 
and kept them perpetually at loggerheads with the 
central government whose “interference” in their 
affairs is resented keenly. Like their haughty 
Aragonese neighbors, who elected their kings with 
the menacing formula, “We, who are as good as you,” 
the Catalans watched their rulers with the coldly 
calculating eye of jealousy. Even their own native 
counts were compelled to behave reasonably. The 
result has always been a political integrity precisely 
the antipode of anything in Spain, and correspond- 
ingly all but impossible for the Castilian either to 
comprehend or to estimate at its true economic 
value. 

Barcelona is undeniably lovely in many ways, 
with spacious parks and some magnificent architec- 
ture, yet I have never been able to feel at home 
there, nor can I tamely accept the modern school of 
Catalan architecture as being far short of madness. 
The Church of the Holy Family, a stupendous 
structure of distinctly local design and pride, is 
typical. Rising to a great height and belonging more 
nearly to the Perpendicular in its general scheme than 
to any other school, it is the materialized vision of the 


modern type of constructive insanity. Over good 
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structural work is draped a sort of cascade of stone, 
clotted, dripping, spiraled. One has the sensation that 
a Titan has dropped a mass of viscous cement upon 
the spires—themselves grotesquely spiraled—and that 
it has shamefully run down in screw-thread curves all 
over the facade, where God, devils, humans, animals 
and grotesques are jumbled together in an amazing 
hodgepodge with no apparent coherence. In a sense 
it is characteristic of both the city and its spirit. The 
Barcelonese regard it as their finest expression. Cer- 
tainly it fulfills their proud declaration that it is an 
“Kighth Wonder.” For him who has a stout heart 
and a perfect nervous system, it is worth the long trip 
to Barcelona to behold. 

The bold, yet sober, Cathedral; the fine re- 
strained beauty of Santa Maria del Mar; the perfect 
type of true Catalan architecture of the past to be seen 
in that other church of Santa Maria del Pino, disclose 
the other side of the medal, and reveal how very far 
the modern madness for “self-determination” has 
carried the present-day architect. 

Valencia, away to the south, on the contrary, is 
antipodal in both spirit and architecture. Dreaming 
placidly behind what remains of its Roman walls and 
towers, with the emerald of the Mediterranean on one 
side and its own fabulously rich and fertile vega or 
huerta on the other, Valencia is both charming and 
restful. One enters the city through the vega if com- 
ing north, and this is by all means the most ad- 
vantageous way to approach it. Almost from the 
moment of leaving Alicante, by either rail or motor, 
the vega develops before the traveler in an endless 


series of panoramas whose color and life are incredi- 
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ble. For the first few miles northward, as road or 
train climbs the coastal slope, the scenery is monot- 
onously fertile, with palms alone to relieve it. Then, 
beyond the crest, castle towns begin to appear. 
Montesa rears a huge, square, fortified pile against 
the westering sun in a picture that makes one marvel 
at the engineering skill and imagination which set it 
there so many centuries ago. Jdtiva, once the home 
of the Borgias—Borja was the Spanish original of the 
name—is another vital town, picturesquely nestling 
against the side of a great crag with a castle sprawling 
all over its upper reaches, 

Leaving Jativa, we enter the Huerta de Valencia, 
where intensive cultivation for hundreds of years has 
produced a fertility so lush only the eye can fully 
value it. Just beyond the city begins the great rice 
district, stretching away to the north and east for 
miles. ‘The rice is a beautiful yellowish-green in 
August, most of it in full tassel, here and there rising 
to the height of a tall man’s waist, and interspersed 
everywhere with exquisite cane, splendid corn, an oc- 
casional acre or so of string-beans and sometimes with 
tomato-vines elaborately trained up over pyramidal 
trellises. Orange groves of green and gold glow 
above the rich dull crimson of the earth. From a 
boundless rice-paddy a single palm raises its joyful 
pyrotechnic of nature. Boys fish in the irrigation- 
ditches, and in the hazy distance Lake Albufera 
quivers on the horizon through the heat, its undulat- 
ing surface specked with the grayish-white of boats. 
The better one knows the rest of Spain, and the more 
traveled he may be, the more certain is the Huerta de 


Valencia to leave an ineradicable impression for sheer 
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loveliness and wonder. That this can be a part of the 
same land which contains the stern and barren deserts 
of the two Castiles, the sandy wastes of part of 
Andalucia, the featureless plains of Ledn and the 
savage mountains of dripping Asturias, is a never- 
ending source of amazement. 

The city itself was described to me by a compatriot 
who has been visiting it annually for a long time on 
very prosaic business, as “the biggest hick town in 
Spain.” There is a good deal to justify his weary 
comment; but there is infinitely more. 

“Have you ever stood before the Cathedral on a 
Thursday morning and watched the Tribunal of the 
Waters hold its immemorial sessions?” I asked. 

His response was typically American. “No—I’m 
busy all day. But I can tell you where you can get 
the best cup of coffee in town after dinner.” 

As I was unable to remain a week to witness the 
ceremony myself, I questioned a peasant about it. 
He regarded me with disfavor, and when he finally 
consented to speak at all, was brusk. “It is only a 
custom,” he declared dully, seeming to wonder why 
anybody from an overseas country should be inter- 
ested. ‘They all know what to do so well there are 
very few disputes now.” ‘The court is a survival of 
the ancient people’s bar set up to adjudicate questions 
relating to the use of the irrigating waters by the 
farmers. The judges who represent the different dis- 
tricts of the Huerta are farmers and water-users them- 
selves, and there is no appeal from their decisions, 
which are quickly and justly rendered. In his great 
novel, La Barranca, the late Don Vicente Blasco 


Ibafiez describes the court and its workings in broad 
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and powerful strokes which paint a scene full of life 
and color. 

The dramatic instinct in Spanish character seems 
always to be at its best where national events are con- 
cerned, With all the cities of the Peninsula to choose 
from, Field-Marshal Martinez Campos selected the 
heroic remains of Murviedro, the ancient Saguntum, 
as the scene of his pronunciamento restoring the 
Bourbons in the person of Alfonso XII. Three years 
later Murviedro (muri veteres [old walls]) resumed 
its original Iberian name, and thither, drawn by the 
historic accounts of its gallantry, I made a pilgrimage 
one blistering July day. Torrid as the day was, no 
objective I ever had in Spain better repaid the dis- 
comfort or hard work incidental to the effort, a good 
deal of which was unnecessary. An excellent motor 
road not only connects Sagunto with Valencia, but 
was recently extended up the steep slopes, where 
Carthaginian and Roman successively fought, to the 
main entrance of the fortress itself. 

Unable to learn of this in advance, I came by train 
and on foot. As a result I derived a much better idea 
of the modern town than if I had motored over. What 
are feet fried to cinders and eyes practically blind for 
a day afterward compared with the joy of prowling 
through the sun-baked little town—treeless and arid 
as Toledo—and storming the fortress by scrambling 
over the sharp-edged, bleak, almost melting rocks of 
the steep above, with a mind full of Hannibal’s costly 
siege and triumph. Wonder and reverence were mine, 
when some weeks after the gallant Canadians had 
taken Vimy Ridge, I toiled up its steep and slippery 


acclivities. But at Sagunto, where two thousand 
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years before the fighting had been equally fierce and 
deadly, I could feel also the utter futility of warfare 
in the scale with human passion and ambition. 

Sagunto is little visited in comparison with other 
historic spots, but it provides such thrills as no 
connoisseur in emotions can afford to do without. 
The first is perhaps the most shaking and vivid. It 
comes as train or motor approaches the precipitous 
hills. From the train one looks up and there, high in 
air, partly obscured by the blowing smoke and steam 
from the anachronistic railway yards, ramble the 
ancient walls, man-made artifice to carry the natural 
cliff yet higher. ‘The breath flees; heart and eyes 
swell; brain and senses reject for the moment this 
stupendous fortification. But this is only the be- 
ginning, and the true magnitude of the walls does not 
appear until one has walked the entire length of the 
town and found them above and beside him at every 
sweating step of the way. They go up and they fol- 
low down every change in the forbidding contour of 
the vast rock. They seem to slide over each end and 
vanish down the slopes amid a tangle of boulders and 
sharp projections as wild as a devil’s dream. 

From the hot and dusty little station I tramped 
along the Calle del Mar in such terrific heat I 
wondered if I might not literally melt and leave wet 
footprints as my only trace. Not a tree, not an awn- 
ing, not a particle of shade was there to mitigate the 
ferocity of that tropic sun, which beat back against 
my cooking features from stone pavements too hot to 
hold one’s hand upon. After a little the street bent 
and slowly ascended to a picturesque little fountain 
plaza, where a bevy of pretty young Saguntine girls, 
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muscular as boys, lithe and graceful as cats, made a 
festival of drawing heavy buckets of water. Poising 
the precarious burdens on their well-shaped heads, 
they filed away by twos and threes up the dreadfully 
pebbled, slit-like side-street stairs, to take the precious 
fluid to their black unventilated houses. On past the 
big uninteresting church of Santa Marfa I went to 
the hill itself, a heavily stratified, clearly sedimentary 
formation of various clays mingled with fossil de- 
posits and stone I did not recognize. The primitive 
engineers had taken advantage of the shape of the 
two humps of the hill, and their successors—Romans, 
Visigoths and Moors—had merely elaborated and 
perfected their design, making larger and stronger 
what could otherwise hardly be improved upon. The 
result is a tremendous fortress, shaped somewhat like 
a slightly bent wedge with its tip to the west, its much 
wider butt to the east. Half-way up the blasted and 
terrible ascent is the ruin of the Roman theater, now 
walled about and so repaired as to keep in condition 
one of the most remarkable evidences of the imperial 
domination. From the different high points along 
the walls, which are more than an hour in circuit at a 
distinctly rapid pace, magnificent and stimulating 
vistas stretch out in every direction. Away in the 
distance shimmers the Mediterranean, soft and allur- 
ing in its veil of seductive mist. In the foreground 
everywhere is the parched brown and green of the 
vega, with the railway metals ribboning a gleaming 
path into the furnace-like hills. And such hills and 
such color! Almost close enough to touch, the nearer 
ones rise sharp and savage, brown and rugged and 


toothed, scarred with the memories of many a bitter 
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contest. Beyond, tier behind tier, growing more 
delicate with the beclouded, purple-hazed distance, 
rise more mountains, their jagged outlines warning 
away the invader. 

The story of how he came, in the persons of Han- 
nibal and his Carthaginians, and how the Saguntines 
died practically to the last individual in their burning 
city when after desperate rallies they could no longer 
hurl the overwhelming numbers of the enemy back, 
makes one of the reddest pages in Spanish history. 
Hannibal found to his cost that these Iberians were 
not only gallant but absolutely indomitable fighters, 
who preferred to die rather than to yield. Again and 
again the hill saw the same bloody drama reenacted. 
Hannibal took the fort in 219 8. c. Rome took it from 
him after another frightful struggle five years later, 
and twelve centuries later still the Cid Campeador 
hurled the Moor from the embattled heights. With 
such a background it was not to be wondered that in 
the War for Independence the Spaniards repaired the 
veteran walls and cut embrasures for artillery, placing 
a large garrison on duty at this strategic point. It 
seems rather a pity the walls were so mutilated. The 
embrasures look curiously out of place beside the old 
arrow-slits and emplacements for balliste. 

Alicante will always remain to me a town of mid- 
afternoon, of heat that wafted up in visible ripples 
along the brilliant water-front, and of the magnificent 
palm promenade between houses and water. We 
limped into the largest square in the midst of this 
furnace of a city with a missing engine, a boiling 
radiator and a generous coat of dust accumulated in 


the arduous run over the mountains, where the engine 
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had repeatedly balked, and every passing car hailed 
us with its cheery, “Need any help?” Those baking 
red-brown mountains, verdureless and infuriated 
under the tropic sun, scarred and scored with titanic 
gashes and veined with a road which emulated the 
twistiest of serpents in its writhings over height and 
around sharp corner, remain a nightmare of anxiety, 
unrelieved until at last we halted beside a great 
flower-bed and asked directions from an idler on a 
near-by bench. Not until after we were comfortably 
installed in a “habitation with bath”—where the bath- 
tub had to be filled by a sturdy maid who tramped up 
three flights with massive pitchers of hot water—did 
the town begin to unfold itself as a splendid curving 
water-front, a medley of narrow back streets with a 
good square or two, and a towering hill behind up 
which the streets make a queer, unreal-looking lattice 
or ladder, and two roads take circuitous journeys to 
the frowning castle of Sta, Barbara at the peak. 

There is nothing remarkable about Alicante, save 
that it is no place in which an American woman could 
wish to be ill. It is undeniably both entirely com- 
mercial and slack, yet for all that there is a subtle 
African charm in its kaleidoscopic life under the 
water-front palms, where the crowds mill busily in the 
late afternoon or idle at tables where rushing waiters 
from the hotels and bars across the street serve cool- 
ing drinks and ices. In front the harbor shimmers 
like a bath of warmed-over oil, ships of a dozen flags 
droop in the heat at the wharves or their anchors, 
and the fishing fleet contrasts its clumsy hulls with 
smart little white six-meter yachts lying gaily off the 
Royal Yacht Club house. 
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It is when one leaves Alicante for Elche that inter- 
est grows and deepens, and an entirely new and 
different facet of the jewel that is Spain appears. It 
is very unfortunate that most visitors to little 
Moorish Elche, set upon a low mound among the 
foot-hills that lie respectfully back a little space from 
the “wine-colored sea,” should miss its greatest inter- 
est and importance. Of course Elche’s greatest fame 
lies in its remarkable palm groves, towering up some 
eighty feet into the Afric sunshine. Everybody 
knows—or is supposed to—of its curious “Imperial 
Palm,” a monstrosity with no less than seven distinct 
trunks growing from the main bole, and now sup- 
ported on an iron framework and chained together to 
keep them from splitting apart. But the palms are 
rather over-famous notwithstanding their call of 
Africa unmistakable. The town’s monotonous, 
cubical, whitewashed houses, long, silent, simple 
streets of them varied here and yonder by the oc- 
casional dome bespeaking some more pretentious 
edifice or church, have distinct atmosphere. The 
exotic ethnology written in the dark faces and liquid 
eyes of the quiet people is quite clear. But Elche is 
even hotter in August than Alicante, if that be pos- 
sible. The furnace breath of the reddish hills all 
about beats down upon it with a ferocity little tem- 
pered by either sea or languid palm fronds, and very 
few visitors know that every year on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth the Mystery of Elche turns the clock 
back by centuries for whomsoever is fortunate enough 
not to mind a temperature of about 120° Fahrenheit. 

What matter that the quaint old lemosina dialect 


is unintelligible, the music badly played for the most 
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part and the singers and actors not precisely of Met- 
ropolitan Opera quality? The effect is there, and the 
childlike participation of the people, who not only 
pack the “Cathedral” but jam together in sweating 
coagulation outside the western entrance, produces 
an atmosphere that recreates with astonishing ve- 
racity a Spain ancient, long forgotten save by those 
curious children of Roman Illici. Only at Les Saintes 
Maries de la Mer in southern France is there another 
service—there for the gipsies of the Crau, who flock 
into the town once a year to celebrate their ancestor 
Sarah, herself a gipsy, according to tradition—which 
in any way parallels this amazing feast of the Virgin 
of the Assumption that for five hundred years has, 
with certain lapses, been regularly celebrated in 
Elche. 

Don Pedro Ibarra Ruiz, the archeologist and 
librarian of Elche, is the translator and editor of a 
modern version of the much disputed text of the curi- 
ous drama, which is really more nearly opera per- 
formed in church than it is play of any sort, though 
at times its mechanical effects approach burlesque 
closely. Some time during either the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries, after the conquest of Elche from 
the Moors by the Aragonese monarch Jaime I, one 
of those “arks” so familiar to students of religious 
myth, drifted in from the sea at Elche. In it, mirac- 
ulously preserved for the purpose, lay an image of 
the Virgin, and a complete drama, written in the 
Provencal tongue, of her Assumption, with a musical 
score to which the words were to be sung. ‘Tradition 
has it that the devout citizens promptly produced the 


sacred work and continued it every year thereafter 
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until Philip II forbade it in 1568. Then for almost 
forty years it slumbered. In 1603 serious storms 
which ruined the harvests and did much other dam- 
age reminded the people that they had forgotten their 
Mystery long enough. The local Ayuntamiento at 
once reestablished it with a solemn provision that the 
citizens should pay for its production annually, and 
that not even the death of the king himself should 
be permitted to interfere with it in the future. For, 
if tradition again is correct, when the play next ceases 
to be given, Elche’s fertile date palms will wither, 
the prosperity of the town fade, and the golden brown 
desert creep in once more and swallow up life in the 
silence of oblivion. 

The Limousin or Provencal text is to be found in 
two or three different versions, the oldest of which 
seems to be a copy made in 1709. The Spanish trans- 
lations of it, all of which are very faulty, even Ibar- 
ra’s, are all recent. Indeed, Ibarra leaves a rather 
badly confused impression of the whole. It is a pic- 
turesque two-day ceremony which begins as a vesper 
service on the fourteenth of August with the entry 
into the Cathedral of the Virgin, who dies singing, 
next day is resuscitated, crowned and rises into the 
presence of the Trinity, which hangs suspended above 
on very obvious tackle. The death scene is highly 
picturesque: a huge black-framed bed inlaid with 
silver in the center of the “set” with screens all about 
depicting the Holy Sepulcher, Calvary and the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. 

The Virgin enters by the western facade, attended 
by the other two Marys and by children, walks the 


length of the church and pauses to sing one of the 
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stanzas (of four lines each) before each of the 
screens or flies before kneeling on “her rich bed and 
exclaiming” the words of her lament, the Vewilla 
regis, in the soft lemosina to the accompaniment of a 
wavering plain-song. At this point the canvas heavens 
above her in the dome split apart and a huge golden 
ball like a pomegranate slowly descends, bursts open 
and reveals a glowing angel with a palm who stands 
singing, an animated pistil, in the heart of the flower. 
Ibarra gives the Spanish version of the lemosina 
words as follows: 


Salve Virgen imperial 

Madre del Rey celestial 
Salud os traigo obediente 

de Vuestro Hijo omnipotente; 
Vuestro Hijo que tanto amais 
y con gozo deseais 

es espera con amor 

a ensalsaros en honor. 

Y dice, que al tercer dia 
nombrar el mismo os queria 

en el Reyno Celestial 

para Reyna Angelical, 

y me mando que os truxiese 
esta palma y os la diesse 
delante os la agais llevar, 
quando os lleven a Benterrar. 


The difference between the Spanish version and 
the original lemosina is evident by comparing a few 
lines: 

Deu vos salve, Verge imperial, 
Mare del Rey celestial; 


Yo us ports saluts e salvuament 
Del vostre Fill AOL 
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As he sings the greetings of Heaven to the Virgin, 
and announces that she is awaited there, to be pro- 
claimed the third day as Angelical Queen, he adds 
that he has been commanded to bring her the palm, 
which will be borne before her to her interment. He 
then kisses the frond, touches his head with it and 
hands it to her. She repeats the motions, lays the 
palm on her deathbed and sings back to him, “Oh 
beautiful and luminous angel,” ete. Her final re- 
quest before death is that she may see the Apostles 
for the last time. The angel grants her wish, ascends 
into the canvas heavens and San Juan immediately 
enters the church, with considerable difficulty because 
the crowd has attained such proportions and has 
reached such a frenzy of excitement in the fiery tem- 
perature. The other apostles follow, thrusting their 
way with little ceremony through the sweating masses, 
and finally group before the Virgin’s bed. She is 
given a lighted candle and composes herself for 
death, a golden swing descends from heaven with an 
angel choir singing the finest music of the entire 
Mystery, and the first day closes with sorrowful 
triumph. 

The second day is totally different and much more 
picturesque in its ceremonial. A mourning proces- 
sion, complete to the last detail, winds through the 
streets, and a polychrome baroque image of the Vir- 
gin, curiously enough with her feet swept about by 
a crescent moon which points clearly to the originally — 
pagan significance of the Mystery—the explanation is 
given by Fraser in The Golden Bough, I, i, 14— 
compels the reverence of the throngs. In the Cathe- 


dral, the two Marys enter first, in blue, gold-starred 
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robes and halos, followed by little angels in white 
lace and the redeemed or elect, and the Apostles (with 
the exception of the absent Santo Tomas), distin- 
guished by the symbols of their traditional functions. 
As the Marys have come to bury the Virgin, they 
sing a chorus in which the Apostles join. 

Before the routine can proceed, however, an in- 
terruption has to occur; the Jews typify the struggle 
between Peter and themselves, by a sort of topical 
chorus which it is exceedingly difficult to follow or 
even to see because of the general confusion and the 
denseness of the spectators, the moving about of the 
priests and the figures of the actors themselves. Kven- 
tually the confusion resolves into a procession about 
the “stage” which is a repetition of the street proces- 
sion, with an even higher effect of color and mystery. 
While this is going on, a:tomb is placed in the center, 
the great golden angel descends from heaven bearing 
an image representing the Virgin’s soul, and hovers 
above the tomb. Again the canvas paradise opens, 
and the Trinity slowly descends a short distance. 
The little “soul” is fastened in the golden swing and 
gradually ascends. Before it reaches the Divinity, 
Santo Tomas, hurriedly returning from his mission 
in the Ultramar, and singing lustily as he interrupts 
the proceedings, to the delight of the spectators, la- 
ments his misfortune in not sooner arriving and begs 
the Virgin to excuse him because he has been so 
“occupied” in the Indies. Looking up at her “soul” 
from where he kneels, he draws the attention of all, 
and the ceremony closes with a golden crown being 
let down from the Trinity upon the head of the little 


image, while, as Perpifian wrote in 1700, “the artil- 
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lery booms, bells clang joyously, musical instruments 
play, and Santo Tomds joyfully embraces the other 
Apostles, while the Virgin gloriously ascends into 
heaven.” 

But there are two mysteries of Elche. The enig- 
matic, hellenistic Lady of Elche, to which reference 
has already been made from the archeological stand- 
point, I believe bears more than a merely superficial 
relationship to the crescent-decorated Virgin of EI- 
che. Though the Mystery dates apparently from the 
fifteenth century in its present form, who can say 
that it does not present one of those dim, recondite, 
impossible-to-trace survivals out of a very remote 
past, the goddess of which is also symbolized for us too 
hieroglyphically by the calm features of the Lady of 
the necklace and the wheel head-dress? 


2: WEST 


Pale and tenuous as the vein in a bloodless body, 
the wide splendid road from La Granja to Segovia 
beguiled us ever onward through a rolling country, 
rich and somnolent, torpid in the dusty heat of mid- 
July that made even the exertion of turning the wheel 
a labor. All about us stretched lavender distances 
of kaleidoscopic detail. Patches of fulvid green 
touched some of the nearer hills. The little Eresma 
river squabbled with its rocky bed among hills so 
rugose and sterile, so matted with trees and small 
growths they seemed hardly real. And then before 
us swept into view all the power and everlasting 
genius of classic Rome. The Aqueduct! 


We saw it through the haze of our own dust be- 
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fore we became aware of Segovia itself, rising and 
fallmg, crammed together on a hundred different 
heights of bare rock some three hundred feet above 
the surrounding vega. Old and seamed as its own 
rocky peninsula, Segovia reminds me in its visual 
aspects of the faces of the Leonese peasants, full of 
finely chiseled lines, sunny with kindliness, vivid, 
tanned, placid and stoic. Time has passed lightly 
here for untold centuries: does not “God better the 
hours”? Nothing ever happens now in this ancient 
Iberian citadel, where the later Romans brought the 
hill waters down in that marvelous aqueduct which 
strides along in majestic defiance of man and time 
right into the puny modern town with a haughty in- 
difference to machinery and steam and motor-cars 
and fountain pens. 

But if one would really see Segovia for what it is, 
gather in its finer points one by one as a connoisseur 
sips the bouquet of a rare old wine, he must drive 
slowly toward it, and then all around it before enter- 
ing and dulling the image. Take dusty little byways 
that look too forbidding for a motor. Turn off from 
the Valladolid highway. Whatever else you do, 
wherever you are minded to turn—don’t! Keep go- 
ing until the magic circle is complete, and you have 
seen the crown jewels from without. The massive 
fabric of the vast aqueduct on the northeast; the 
exquisite, poplar-bordered alameda outside the crum- 
bling fragments of the ancient wall on the northern 
side; the very Gallic-looking chateau of the Alcazar at 
the southern tip of the rocky promontory, where the 
streams of Eresma and Clamores unite in a lovely 


little gorge; the vast honey-colored pile of the 
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sleepy Cathedral, best seen from without to the south: 
these be the jewels in Segovia’s multiple crown. Full- 
sail the city drifts before us, a ship-shaped rock bound 
westward into the setting sun. 

No breeze of political or religious activity now 
bellies out Segovia’s sails or sends its crew scurrying 
about their multifarious duties as it did in the brave 
day when Isabella the Catholic, Queen of Castile and 
Leén, was crowned here. Was there, peradventure, 
an omen in this coronation place? True, it was one 
of the strongest holds in Old Castile, a city eminently 
fitted by reason of its martial and political history to 
witness the installation of a new monarch. Yet Isa- 
bella could have been crowned in many another strong 
and historic city. Instead, she chose Segovia, with its 
beaked, castellated prow pointed straight west—and 
it was Isabella who, eighteen years later at Granada, 
sent the adventurer Columbus still farther on into 
the blue and fathomless west to bring back grandeur 
and ruin such as have been encompassed by no other 
race since the first leading star was seen by man. 

So Segovia is a city of dreams, its quiet, laby- 
rinthine streets rising and falling in quaint irregular 
rhythms like the fantasies of sleep, presided over by 
the contradictory architecture of the Cathedral and 
guarded forever by the massive pile of that Alcazar 
which makes so noble a forecastle literally for the 
rocky ship. It is the Alcazar, indeed, as the spear- 
head of the now useless walls, which colors the whole. 
Seen from the road across the gorge where the twin 
rivers gurgle over the rocks, it is a very preux chateau, 
northern and Gallic in every high-peaked tower and 


roof, From this angle there is little suggestion of 
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Spain about it. But go into the city and approach 
from behind what appears to be an entirely different 
fabric, solid, square, machicolated, with a monster of 
a square keep, a moat deep enough to drown the world 
in, and walls to fight off anything but modern artil- 
lery. 

The approach is through a flowery little plaza, 
from which the view over the surrounding vega is 
one of the things even the accustomed traveler will 
recall with keen delight: the little dodecagonal church 
of the Templars, shining alone like a jewel lying in 
the dust to the north; west of it the ruined monastery 
of Parral; the wide sweep of brown, pink, white and 
green plain shading into the delicate indigo and pur- 
ple of the Sierras whose partly imagined crests, 
faintly brushed with snow, hang suspended between 
heaven and earth, still visible altars of the gods of 
ancient Iberia. Here, too, as one looks out and down 
over the low surrounding wall, the air is vocal with 
an almost liquid sense of life. Up from the stream 
of the Eresma two hundred feet below ripple the 
aqueous voices of the river sprites; a slow, thin, melo- 
dious clink of ox-bells cuts through the distance from 
behind some rigid poplars beside an incendiary ruin 
that shimmers with heat; a group of playing children 
dabbling in the river laugh in our ears; an invisible 
burro lifts up his plaintive voice in prayer. 

It is hard to turn from the living to the dead, to 
tear one’s self loose from to-day even for the romantic 
past. For the Alcazar, superbly as it has been re- 
stored since the great fire of 1862 which obliterated 
the ancient structure, with all its lordly decoration 


and priceless memories, is modern, Save for the shell 
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of the lower walls, nothing of the structure begun 
by Alfonso VI remains except the towers. Memo- 
ries, of course, must be excepted. For here on the 
one hand, is that chamber where Alfonso the Wise, 
musing upon the defects of a universe made by God, 
observed that he could have bettered it—and was 
answered by a crashing thunderstorm which threat- 
ened to destroy the city and bring the castle crashing 
down about the royal ears. Fortunately, the King 
repented of his heresies, and the city lived on. And 
yonder the window still opens readily, as it did in the 
reign of Henry II, when a stupid nurse allowed the 
little Prince Pedro to tumble out to his death on the 
jagged rocks far below. Finest of all is that som- 
berly magnificent throne-room, with its escutcheons in 
colors and gold and the great, dark, carved walnut 
chairs for Isabella and her Ferdinand. Fortunately, 
we may sentimentalize a little and for the moment 
believe the soldier-guide who knows only that there 
was a fire here before he was born, but who evidently 
does not believe anything so precious as those chairs 
and the canopies and frieze above could possibly have 
been destroyed. 

Believing guides for the moment adds enormously 
to the charm of history. It is the savory which has 
given zest and tang to many an otherwise dull tale 
for me, and as this honest fellow waxed enthusiastic 
with details which would have turned the veteran Al- 
tamira gray-haired, I felt myself growing younger, 
and enthusiastic with him. Two young lads—school- 
boys playing truant, as I learned later—had forced 
their way into the Alcazar when I entered, and stand- 


ing sturdily upon their dignity as Castilians, defied the 
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soldier to thrust them out. They had come to see the 
castle, and see it they would—especially since a 
stranger was going to pay the propina neither one of 
them could furnish. The soldier shrugged his shoul- 
ders and let them come along. But a good part of his 
curious history was for their edification, I am sure, 
and as they trudged silently beside us through hall 
and chamber, occasionally asking an intelligent ques- 
tion, the artilleryman grew more and more disturbed, 
more and more erratic in his history. Finally, in the 
chambers said to have been those Queen Isabella used 
as her private apartments, and glorious once more 
with a perfect haze of highly polychrome decoration, 
he assured me gravely that these were the very ceil- 
ings and walls, without change, that the Queen 
ordered made for the glorification of her room. The 
older of the two lads looked him squarely in the eye, 
snickered, and then turned to me with a slight. bow. 
“What a barbarity!’ he observed dryly. 

Fortified Avila, still completely walled, sprawls 
over its hill far to the southwest, almost as much aloof 
from the world to-day as it was eight centuries ago 
when its circumvallation was completed by the apse 
of the Cathedral-Church of San Salvador, which 
thrusts through the wall like a monstrous bastion, as 
much for defense as for worship. Unlike Segovia, 
Avila has little of interest to the eye in comparison 
with its larger companions to the north. But it has 
two claims to attention besides those remarkable and 
still formidable walls. Here it was, in November 
of 1544, that Sister Teresa took the veil and the vow 
in the now unimpressive conventual Church of the In- 


carnation; and here it was, from this convent, that 
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as much of her misery as of her mystic triumphs came. 
The harsh boulder-strewn region, the frightful se- 
verity of the winters, when kindly snow conceals the 
grimness of the landscape, the bitter chill and empti- 
ness of the life of the convent where she spent so 
much time, made a fitting bezel for the jewel of her 
character and life. A woman who could withstand 
the rigors of such surroundings and develop as did 
Santa Teresa, with a sweetness and wisdom for which 
no acid prelate was able to provide reproof in even 
those censorious days, deserved the sainthood she so 
quickly won. 

Avila saw another, antipodal character pulled 
down as quickly as Teresa was slowly built up. King 
Henry the Impotent—Enrique IV, as he is listed 
in the roster of the Kings of Castile—had roused the 
ire and disgust of his nobles and people by his long 
profligacy and weakness. So Archbishop Carillo of 
Toledo, the Marqués de Villena, and a large group 
of their fellow nobles camped outside the walls and 
formally deposed Henry. A suitable dais and throne, 
gorgeously draped, were duly erected, and a figure 
of King Enrique clad in all the royal robes and trap- 
pings, seated upon it. A herald advanced with flour- 
ishes of trumpets, and read loudly, so that all the gap- 
ing multitudes of Avila, who had deserted the city 
in a mass to watch the proceedings, might hear the 
list of charges preferred by the nobles, ending with a 
demand for his dethronement. As soon as the herald 
had finished, the Archbishop advanced and formally 
removed the royal crown. The Marqués de Villena 
then took the scepter from the hands of El Impotente, 


and the image, at last stripped of all its royal capari- 
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son, was thrown to the mob of troops and townsfolk, 
to be trampled and torn to fragments with howls of 
delight. The King thus effectively disposed of, his 
eleven-year-old brother, Alfonso, was raised upon a 
shield by the nobles, carried to the throne and sol- 
emnly crowned. He administered the oath of alle- 
giance to the grandees, while the heralds, in all the 
glory of their multi-colored surcoats, wound trium- 
phant flourishes on their trumpets, and the hurrahing 
multitudes clamored forward to kiss the royal hand. 
I do not know whether the celebration moved on later 
into the Cathedral or not, but the next monarch of 
Castile to be listed is not Alfonso but Isabella. 

The Cathedral is exceedingly interesting merely 
as a spectacle. Historically it is vague, for though 
tradition declares the original structure to have been 
founded by Fernan Gonzalez, we can go no farther 
back with surety than 1091, to the beginning of the 
existing edifice. The exterior is severe and sound, 
with little to suggest the fine solemnity and richness 
of the interior. Characteristically enough, notwith- 
standing the wealth of good things, there are so many 
repellent ones, so much tawdriness in juxtaposition 
with so much excellence, that one finds difficulty in 
reaching a true estimate of the structure. 

In one respect, the edifice has not been sufficiently 
studied. Its fenestration is remarkable and sugges- 
tive as disclosing the very difficulty in which Ameri- 
can cathedral builders find themselves to-day: that of 
proper lighting. The rich and splendid stained-glass 
windows of the transepts glow with jeweled radiance 
and perform their function perfectly. In the first 


and second bays the chapels are loftily arched, with 
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windows throwing their full light into the nave with 
an effect which tends to unbalance the whole. This 
is also true in the ambulatory. Indeed, the over- 
lighting of the edifice was once so pronounced that the 
windows of the clerestory were walled up solidly. 
When we remember that full plans were never made 
in the centuries which saw these great Romanesque 
churches going up, but that the maestro de la obra 
worked out his building as it grew upward from a 
very rough general sketch, we need not wonder that 
windows were wrongly designed and had to be 
changed afterward. It happened that way even so 
lately as in Notre Dame in Paris. Notwithstanding 
all we know to-day in the United States about con- 
struction and the principles of light, it is more than 
likely to happen in cathedrals now under construc- 
tion, since apparently experience alone can teach 
much in any land. 

We came to Salamanca one afternoon just as the 
sun was emerging after a furious rain-storm so heavy 
we had had to halt the car by the roadside and wait 
because I could not see to drive through a downpour 
that rebounded from the hard sandy road and carried 
a mist of earth upward almost like a fog. But 
eventually the rain slackened, the wind fell, and by 
the time we approached the city, splendidly spread 
along the ridge on the other side of the Tormes, the 
clouds had broken. Ahead and behind us stretched 
the freshly washed city, the towering pile of the New 
Cathedral glowing mellow and sweet in the midst of 
the browns and orange-reds and tans of roofs and 
walls across the wind-rippled green of the river. Be- 


side the car, between road and stream, spread a carpet: 
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of patterned earth, loomed by the never visible 
farmer: here fresh-plowed and now dark with the 
moisture of the recent storm, yonder ribbed with 
tender bars of sappy green. An iron bridge crossed 
the stream right ahead, and farther along the stately 
arches of the Roman bridge, half of which were built 
in Philip IV’s reign in 1677. 

Like many of its fellow cities of Old Castile, Sala- 
manca is a storied place, and every stone in it has had 
its baptism of blood and suffering, but aside from 
some notable private mansions and defensive towers, 
only two structures have more than the usual historic 
interest. ‘That rashly heroic radical, the philosopher- 
critic-professor, Dr. Miguel Unamuno, sometime 
rector of the famous University but no longer com- 
fortable in the land which exiled him after a peculiarly 
characteristic outburst, ends his book on The Tragic 
Sense of Life with the words: “God give thee not 
peace but glory.” Salamanca has had enough of 
glory: to-day she has peace. The University, so great 
that in the glory of its prime it carried ten thousand 
students on rolls where to-day it has but a few hun- 
dreds, slumbers like the rest of the city, and not even 
the memories of its still greater professor, Fray Luis 
de Leén—whose rather imposing statue stands 
serenely in an open quadrangle of its buildings—can 
awaken it. 

Typical manifestations of the Spanish spirit, both 
these men, the medieval theologian and the modern 
philosopher. Contradictory, impatient, sweet-natured, 
fiery of temper, each one denounced what he saw to 
denounce, and each felt the heavy hand of punish- 


ment, No two men could stand farther apart in 
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reasoning, none be closer together in spiritual aspira- 
tions. But of the two Fray Luis made the greater gift 
to Spain. In the desperation of his confinement as a 
prisoner to the Inquisition, unable to see the enemies 
who fenced him about relentlessly, his soul expanded 
and he poured out his heart in those liquid measures 
in the common tongue that have come down to us in 
all the sweet freshness of their conception. Los 
Nombres de Cristo permanently enriched Spanish 
letters, and no more poignant lament exists than the 
lines beginning 


“No pinta el prado aqui la primavera 
(Not here paints spring the meadows green).” 


Would that we might believe the charming tale so 
familiar to the visitor, that when the worn old friar 
resumed his lectures at the University on his release, 
he rose from his chair simply with the words, at once 
challenge and profession of faith: “As we were saying 
yesterday: ” Unfortunately for the legend, when 
Fray Luis returned from his years in prison, he found 
his chair occupied, and perforce accepting another 
course of lectures, could not have said the “Deciamos 
ayer,’ however characteristic of his attitude the words 
appear to us. 

The other notable building is the late Gothic 
Cathedral, which Street condemns in many respects 
as infelicitous, yet which, notwithstanding its over- 
load of meaningless exterior decoration about doors 
and windows, is of considerable importance as dis- 
playing a great church especially designed with a 


view to meeting the climatic demands of its site. The 
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vast nave is full of color, and until one begins to study 
details and notices that everywhere throughout the 
work is poorly executed, the impression made is 
darkly magnificent. It is worth remembering, too, 
that the effect produced by the towering columns of 
the nave, which rise more than sixty feet without 
capitals—three times the height of the nave in the 
average English church, by the way—is one of 
stupendous height and dignity lacking in many a 
more technically pure edifice. Salamanca can not, of 
course, be compared with such cathedrals as Burgos, 
for the Gothic had lost its character by the time 
Hontafion and his fellow architects began their work 
in 1513. The further fact that two centuries elapsed 
before it was completed, tainted whatever of purity 
was in the original design with all the modes which 
prevailed and so left an unhappy transitional edifice. 
Every Spanish city has its open squares and every 
Spanish house has its patio. 'That there is an analogy 
between the two remained for the research of a Ger- 
man scholar, Dr. Oskar Jiirgens, to make clear. Ina 
book completed after his death under the title of 
Spanische Stddte, one of his colleagues in Germany 
has done this. Working on the basis of pseudomor- 
phism, Doctor Jiirgens found that the houses of a town 
may vanish, but their forms persist; the net of streets 
survives though the buildings themselves are cleared 
away. Coming to individual cases, he traces through- 
out northern Spain with pleasurable skill the develop- 
ment of what might well be called the patio of each 
city, the Plaza Mayor or Constitucién. Starting with 
the vast irregular Plaza Mayor of Segovia, he passes 


on through Burgos and Madrid to Salamanca, the 
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most elaborately decorated, largest and most regular 
of all. With this key to the meaning of the plaza, 
such a square as that in the center of Salamanca as- 
sumes a fresh interest for the visitor, since it becomes 
the open-air living-room of the community, where the 
family life focuses exactly as it does on a small scale 
in the patio of every private house. 

Valladolid and its memories of Columbus; Burgos 
of the Cid Campeador and the magnificent Cathedral, 
which has always been my favorite church, since I 
saw it first sparkling in the bitter moonlight of a 
winter’s night, a thing of ethereal beauty too exquisite 
to be the work of man; Leon of the bleak, out-of-the- 
world plains, with its grass-grown streets, its silent, 
austere, magnificent peasants and its gem of a pure 
French Cathedral, whose walls are reduced to the 
function of mere stone frames for the soaring windows 
which make it the “Lantern of Spain’ —what can any 
one say of these that has not been said, in a measure, 
at least, of the others? Only by multiplying of 
significant details could any of them be given person- 
ality enough to overbalance the banality of description 
left better to the guide-books. Enough to insist that 
in each of these, as in countless other cities of the west 
and north, Spanish character and fineness stand forth 
with a vividness and charm that work irresistibly to 
compel first the wonder, then the admiration, and 
finally the love of every beholder who has the seeing 
eye and understanding heart. 
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CHAPTER XX 
HISTORIC SPANISH RIVERS 


1 


From the very dawn of time, in Spain as else- 
where, rivers have had an important if not a vital 
part in the molding of culture. 

Before man came this was so. The wild beasts, 
of necessity using the rivers as life sources, were also 
quick to recognize their other values and to establish 
a very definite, if not articulate, code of regulations 
for their use, as well as a subtle and delicate network 
of measures tending to ensure their own personal 
safety. The formidable saber-toothed tiger and his 
enemies did not take the waters at the same hours, 
nor did they employ the same trails to the brink ex- 
cept when hunting each other to draw a darker draft. 
The lurking water-brute and the carrion buzzard 
knew the use and meaning of the streams, as did 
amphibian monster and migrant wild fowl. 

When in the course of numberless millennia man. 
forced his way on to the scene, he, in common with 
the other thirsty animals, drank; but he also, being 
greater of brain than they, recognized by degrees that 
these shining belts of wetness were the source of a 
large part of his food, amusement and. distraction. 
Probably more uncounted thousands of years of slow 


evolution rolled by, however, before homo sapiens 
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considered the river any further. We must not for- 
get that he was but the merest step in advance of 
monkey and elephant, tiger and bird and the cun- 
ning, harmless small fry of the bush. If we could 
know who built the first crude attempt at raft or 
boat, or who—to go still deeper into the past—was 
the first man to consider crossing a stream by other 
than his personal resources, we should probably not 
gain a great deal of light with regard to his intelli- 
gence and advance from his original condition, be- 
cause the problem seems so simple to our minds and 
the data would necessarily be so slight. 

Archeological researches have during the past two 
years given us a little light on the matter of swim- 
ming. From various classical and Eastern sources, 
such as mosaic and reliefs, we know that the ancients 
not only swam, but how they did it. Astonishingly 
enough, the crawl stroke, considered so very modern, 
is clearly revealed as in use thousands of years ago 
among both Greeks and Romans. Some of the dis- 
coveries reveal the Assyrian method of using inflated 
animal skins for support while crossing streams. But 
though this is primitive, we are still ignorant of the 
first means used. 

The thing that matters—and it matters a great 
deal in Spain, as we shall see presently—is that the 
river has always exerted a mighty influence, first as a 
source of both life and death, then as a large modify- 
ing factor in the development of culture, not only in 
ancient but in modern times as well. Wherever they 
are, rivers figure in the story of men, therefore, almost 
always as an active, rarely a static, force. Even 


when, as was not infrequently the case, they were 
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used for static purposes, such as moating a castle or 
covering the rear of an otherwise stoutly walled town, 
their waters were always in motion. 

I have emphasized this side of the functions of the 
streams because it is perhaps less obvious than some 
of the others, especially with regard to the Peninsula. 
The agricultural value of the river valleys and the 
importance of the streams themselves for irrigation 
in a treeless or barren country are clear to every one. 
Knowledge is also very general of the part they play 
in the demarcation of natural watersheds and geo- 
graphical and political divisions. They affect cli- 
matic zones and changes, and with their rise and fall 
have serious economic influence upon the general pros- 
perity of their entire region of influence. We are 
familiar, also, with their meaning to navigation, and 
so to both domestic and external commerce. Their 
application to industry as hitherto underdeveloped 
sources of giant power is a still further commonplace. 

Being a tumultuously mountainous country, 
Spain is one of the richest areas of the world in 
streams. I never counted them, but there must be 
literally thousands of them, springing from as many 
hiding-places among the hills and crags in every sec- 
tion of the country. They cross and interlace, grow 
and diminish, twist and writhe about in conformity 
with the difficult soil through which they have cut 
their way during the ages, and many of them go prac- 
tically dry for a good part of the year. The contempt 
of the French soldiers, expressed in the scornful gibe 
that “Even the rivers run away in Spain!” is appar- 
ently justified by the meagerness of the streams, most 


of which flow like silken threads almost invisible be- 
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neath the ponderous and many-arched bridges that 
span practically every stream of any importance. 

The Guadalaviar or Turia at Valencia is a typical 
specimen. Its low bed measures something like an 
hundred and fifty yards in width, solidly walled on 
either side and flanked by broad tree-planted walks. 
Three massively built bridges which, with their ap- 
proaches, must measure two hundred yards long, span 
what amounts to a shallow valley. Standing on the 
Puente de Serranos, the most imposing of the three, 
and looking up- and down-stream, the river seems 
hardly more than a muddy little brook. In the “val- 
ley” a military school daily holds field instruction, 
sheep pasture placidly, a football field is in diurnal 
use, several teams of children are to be seen playing 
ball, and others tumble about gleefully in the muddy 
shallows. But with the first melting of the snows 
in the mountains west and north of the famed Huerta, 
the diminutive Guadalaviar suddenly becomes a rush- 
ing, swirling torrent, that foams and snarls at its 
retaining walls, and makes the stoutest bridges a very 
practical necessity. ‘The same thing is true of the 
larger rivers, and the great arch of the Bridge of 
San Martin at Toledo over the Tagus, an hundred 
feet in the clear, is testimony not only to the skill of 
the architect but to the need for giving the angry 
river the freest possible passage during the spring 
floods. 

The river systems of Spain are unique because of 
the curious physical contours of the country. Roughly 
speaking, the enormous lakes which in the dim geo- 
logical past composed a large part of the high table- 


land now known as the “central basin,” may be 
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loosely identified by the outlines of the provinces or 
former kingdoms of Leén, Old Castile, New Castile 
and Estremadura. Around the edges of this vast 
circle run the principal mountain ranges, a wild 
helter-skelter of peaks. Through these formidable 
barriers the chief rivers cut deep and ragged slashes 
on their way to both Atlantic and Mediterranean. Of 
the five chief streams, only one runs to the east, the 
great system of the Ebro, which drains a very con- 
siderable part of northeastern Spain and fertilizes 
most of Aragon. ‘The five principal rivers are the 
Ebro, Tagus, Duero, Guadalquivir and Guadiana. 
Other streams, such as the Minio and its tributaries, 
closely approach them in characteristics and 
importance. 

The Ebro begins as a brook high in the mountains 
of Old Castile just beyond the town of Reinosa and 
not far distant from the seacoast. 'Thence it flows ina 
generally southeastward direction through the cities 
of Miranda de Ebro, Logrofio, Tudela, Zaragoza and 
Tortosa, emerging through a delta into the Mediter- 
ranean, at a point about opposite the distant island of 
Mallorca. The Tagus is also connected with Aragoén, 
as its source lies not far to the west of Teruel in the 
southern part of the province, whence the stream 
flows crookedly southwest to the Atlantic at Lisbon, 
crossing the whole width of Portugal and gathering 
size and depth as it goes. 

Another of the great streams which spans the 
former Lusitania is the Duero, which becomes the 
Douro in Portuguese territory. Springing from the 
rocks of the eastern edge of Old Castile near Aragon, 


between the cities of Soria and Zaragoza, it writhes 
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its way across half of Spain, reaching the Portuguese 
border west of Zamora. There for perhaps an hun- 
dred kilometers it separates the two countries before 
turning westward and pushing as straight as an in- 
terminably winding river can to the sea. 

Three of the five major streams are thus seen to be 
northern rivers. To them may be added the Minio, 
away to the northwest, which the Portuguese pro- 
nounce the same but spell Minho. That it had high 
importance in Roman colonial times, and that the 
mining operations of the Latins conducted along the 
banks of some of its tributaries had an effect still 
easily identified, we shall see shortly. 

In the south of Spain are but two really great 
rivers, Guadalquivir and Guadiana. The former’s 


source lies in the tremendously rugged mountain - 


ranges to the east of the town of Quesada, some ninety 
kilometers northeast of Granada. After an amazing 
series of convolutions in which the stream heads 
toward every point of the compass and flows in a 
general northward, northwestward, westward direc- 
tion, it turns majestically southwest through ancient 
Cérdoba and Sevilla, drifts lazily on southward 
through the vast prairies south of Sevilla and the salt 
marshes of the littoral about Puerta Sta. Marfa, and 
discharges into the sea at Sanlicar de Barrameda. 
The Guadalquivir’s uppermost tributary, the Little 
Guadiana, a rushing mountain stream, leaps from the 
rock still farther to the south and east between Guadix 
and Seron, and contributes appreciably to the size of 
the greater flow. Last of all, the Guadiana rises at 
Montiel in northeastern Andalucia, runs west and 


north to the border of New Castile, southwest to 
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Badajoz, and then fairly straight to the south, form- 
ing the Portuguese border from Budajoz to Mansaraz, 
then remaining well inside Portugal until Sanlicar de 
Guadiana is reached, whence it once more divides the 
two countries until it empties into the Atlantic. 
Unfortunately, the romance of these Spanish rivers 
has never been written. It is a story as vivid as any- 
thing to be found in either history or tradition. Many 
of the battles which had an important influence in de- 
termining the fate of the country—the famous Moor- 
ish victory of Guadalete, the siege and capture of 
Badajoz, and a score of similar instances, such as the 
siege of Zaragoza, for example—were fought out 
along the banks of rivers either already famous or 
destined to redden the historic record by these 
struggles. Here and there, sometimes in otherwise 
dry old Spanish chronicles full of lifeless detail, some- 
times in highly technical works, again in scattered 
references all through the classics, and even in the 
official reports of some of the conqueror’s officials, 
such as Pliny the Elder, we come upon data connected 
with the rivers which, if collected and dovetailed to- 
gether intelligently, would give the world a new idea. 
Many an author, otherwise highly informed and 
deeply sympathetic, like the Englishman Bell, 
describes the country served by some great river, but 
does not know and consequently can not say why such 
a region is what it appears. Bell, for example, writing 
of the Ebro, says that it flows “through Aragén 
among woods of silver birch and poplars, and planta- 
tions of olives and vines and maize; but on either side 
appears the barren country of perfectly bare reddish 


or brown hills of crumbling earth, like great sand 
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dunes, without a plant, curiously folded and scored 
by rushing water, with intricate, abrupt hollows and 
catacombs.” The thoughtful visitor wonders why, 
and until he is told of ancient mining operations, with 
their conditions, he can not understand so severe a 
contrast in such a limited area. 

As has already been indicated while considering 
the origins of the Spanish people, a desire for the 
precious metals, especially for gold, rather than mere 
geographical or military reasons, was the urge which 
eventually resulted in the domination of most of the 
earth’s surface by the white races. As gold is always 
followed by trade, the inevitable result is ultimately 
occupation which becomes permanent. Whether we 
recognize it or not in the ingeniously worded state- 
ments of the Roman politicians and orators, gold was 
the motivating force in Scipio’s invasion of Spain, 
exactly as it later drew Cortés to Mexico and Pizarro 
to Peru. In each case, also, the alluvial or river-borne 
deposits bore the brunt of the onset. These deposits 
are invariably of gold. Indeed, gold is the only one of 
the precious metals found generally in quantities 
large enough to make its exploitation worth while, 
for while silver nuggets are occasionally found, and 
once in a long time a mass of silver or copper, there 
is no such profusion of either as of “placer” gold, 
which is to be found in every country of a mountain- 
ous nature. Gold was the first metal to be used by 
man also, because it occurs frequently in a pure state, 
whereas both silver and copper are most often mixed 
with other ores, and their reduction to practical uses 
therefore argues an advanced state of civilization and 


long familiarity with the smelting process. 
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So the fame the Greek classic authors gave the 
Guadalquivir under the name of the “silver-bedded 
Tartessus” implies that either poetic license was used 
and gold was the real lure, or else that the invaders 
were actually conducting smelting operations in 
Andalucia. This is quite possible, since the Greek 
knowledge of Spanish conditions, at least in the south, 
was later than the Phoenician. Del Mar, the historian 
of the precious metals, ascribes a large part of the 
Spanish discoveries to the Veneti (Venetians), whom 
he supposes may have been the Pheenicians, and calls 
attention to the fact that the Rio Tinto mines, on the 
upper reaches of the river of that name, had been 
worked for a long time, which presupposes familiarity 
with the other alluvial deposits. It is these same 
mines to-day that, after thousands of years of active 
working by Pheenicians, Romans, Moors and Span- 
iards, are the property of an English company and 
producing more heavily than ever. Their iron and 
copper ores stain the waters of the river a rusty red, 
tint the rocks along the banks, and make the river, as 
viewed from the walls of the castle of Niebla, for in- 
stance, seem like a stream of blood through a land- 
scape of exquisite shadings and contrasts. All the 
Spanish and Portuguese rivers, in fact, are mineral- 
bearing, Del Mar adding that “they must have been 
washed for gold by some people from Asia Minor not 
long after the period assigned to Troja Capta.” 
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Posidonius, also referring to Spain, wrote in his 


day: “In Turdetania the streams are drained by 
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means of Egyptian screws, which empty the water 
into deep and tortuous tunnels. ‘These tunnels are cut 
into the auriferous gravel banks so that the water 
may break them down.” ‘What this sort of mining 
does to a river bank, and how it affects the entire 
region, especially if the débris is finally “boomed off,” 
is a complicated but intensely interesting example of 
the manner in which the Spanish countryside has 
been changed by mining operations. Del Mar reports 
at great length in his History of the Precious Metals, 
upon one of these tunnel systems he observed some 
seventy-five years ago still in use in Leon, and de- 
scribes the “booming” operations with a fulness 
which merits quotation: 


“Says Pliny: ‘The third method of obtaining gold 
(he has already described river-washing and quartz- 
mining) surpasses even the labour of the giants. This 
is by the aid of galleries driven a long distance into 
the mountain, the men working by torchlight, the length 
of the torches regulating the shifts and the men never 
seeing the light of day for many months together. Not 
infrequently slides occur, the earth caves in and the men 
are crushed beneath.’ The text then diverges into a de- 
scription of quartz-mining and stamp-mills, The gal- 
leries that Pliny alludes to were not driven into the 
mountain—i. e. gravel banks—but parallel to the faces 
of the banks. At Las Medulas these banks rise pre- 
cipitously to the almost incredible height of 750 feet 

' above bed-rock. There is nothing like them in all Cali- 
fornia or South America, Generally speaking the gravel 
is not cemented, but it is so firm that the banks stand 
today quite perpendicular, although many centuries 
have passed since they were last worked. The object 
of driving these galleries was to undermine an up-and- 
down slice of the bank, precisely as gravel banks are 
undermined today by means of hydraulic jets and cross- 


jets. In this undermining work the hardest part was 
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where cement was encountered. Pliny describes it as 
‘a kind of potter’s clay, mixed with gravel—gangadia 
by name—which it is almost impossible to overcome. 
This substance has to be attacked with iron wedges and 
hammers, and it is generally considered that there is 
nothing more stubborn in existence, except, indeed, the 
greed for gold, which is the most stubborn of all things.’ 

“Having told us how the face of the cliff is under- 
mined, Pliny goes on to state how the mountain, or 
rather the undermined slice of it, falls down, but here 
he goes too fast. He entirely omits to show what causes 
it to fall, and this is precisely what the mountain stands 
ready to tell us today. On top of the bank, parallel to 
its face and situated at the same distance from it as the 
undermined gallery below, the workmen drove a trench 
or canal—in some cases merely a line of pits—and filled 
these with water. Now we can take up Pliny again: 
‘When these operations are all completed they cut away 
the wooden pillars which support the roof (of the under- 
mined gallery). The coming downfall gives warning 
when the time comes and this is perceived by a sentinel, 
who is set to watch for it upon a suitable elevation hard 
by. With voice and gestures he directs the workmen in 
the open sluice-way far below to stand from under, and 
at the same time takes care of his own safety. The 
mountain, rent by art, is cleft asunder, hurling its 
débris to a distance with a tumult which it is impossible 
for the imagination to conceive, and from the midst of a 
cloud of dense dust the victorious miners gaze upon this 
downfall of nature.” After describing how water is 
brought to the brow of these cliffs and how the fallen 
earth is run through ground and wooden sluices, 
arranged with riffles of wlex to catch the gold, he follows 
the earth to the sea, and affords us a glimpse of the 
slickens question in the first century of our era. Says 
Pliny: ‘The earth, carried downward by the rivers, ar- 
rives at last at the sea, and thus are the shattered 
mountains carried away. ‘These works have greatly 
helped to extend the shores of Spain by their encroach- 
ments upon the deep. By the same agency the tailings 
of the quartz mines are carried away,’ thus adding to 
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“There was a time when the Minho, Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana and Guadalquivir all were navigable rivers, 
but owing to the operations of gold miners throughout 
many centuries, they have long ceased to be such. We 
shall not readily forget when we first caught sight of 
these gigantic and striking works of the ancient 
Romans. . . . From Carrucedo to Las Medulas is 
two miles and three-quarters ; the ascent is from altitude 
1500 to altitude 2225, a rise of 725 feet, or about one 
foot in twenty. The road winds through the ‘dump’ of 
the mines, which is interspersed with immense stacks of 
boulders and cobble-stones, arranged with great pre- 
cision and covered with the gray moss of ages. Between 
these stacks, the dump is now laid out in cultivated 
fields, where, under the shade of hoary old chestnut 
trees, a dwarfed and impoverished growth of wheat 
struggles toward the sun. The road is steep, but it is 
bordered with wild roses and lavender and one forgets 
the fatigue of the journey as he inhales their sweet per- 
fume. Half-way up we stopped and gazed over the 
spacious fields which once formed the main sewer of Las 
Medulas and where myriads of Roman captives and 
slaves must have breathed their last in the unremitting 
and savage drudgery of the mines. Here were then 
assembled a vast host of unfortunates from all parts of 
the world, captives from Carthage and Judea, from 
Britain and from Egypt, flaxen-haired whites from the 
Baltic, woolly-haired negroes from Africa, freedmen 
from Rome (those who had been ungrateful to their 
patrons) and even legionary soldiers. This was the 
Siberia of the ancient empire, the golden prison beyond 
the sea. . . . The stacks of boulders which they 
themselves erected are their monuments, the gray moss 
is their epitaph. So long as time shall endure will these 
remain; for so vast is their bulk that it would require 
another army of slaves to remove them. . . . Near 
the edge of the gravel cliffs wound the road from 
Orellaén to Buena Yrenes and as we followed this around 
and crossed a saddle that led from the summit of the 
gravel cliffs to the mountain behind them, we came in 
sight of the Roman ditches. Six of them are plainly 


discernible; some observers have made out a seventh. 
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They are arranged one above the other, like so many 
zones carved upon the rocks. The lowest one was no 
doubt constructed first and the other ones subsequently, 
as a greater and greater altitude of water was needed to 
wash the mines. . . . We jumped down into one of 
the ditches and examined it closely. It measures exactly 
five feet in width on the bottom. The width at the top 
is not so clearly defined, the elements having worn away 
the rock and broken down the outer bank, but we fancy 
it must have been over seven feet wide, with a rise of 
about three feet, exclusive of the bank formed by heap- 
ing up the excavated contents. The grade appears to 
be about twelve feet to the mile and uniform, so the 
Romans must have used some sort of leveling instru- 
ment. In fact, the work appears to have been thor- 
cughly well done, and we take this opportunity to 
compliment the Roman engineer who executed it. With- 
out aid of gunpowder it seems wonderful that it should 
have been accomplished at all. 

“These ditches are twenty-six miles long, and as 
there are seven of them, the amount of rock-cutting was 
no less than 182 miles! The water was brought from 
the upper portion of the river Cabrera. Of course the 
ditches have no water in them at present, nor have they 
had for many ages, having been broken down long since. 
But enough of them remains to evince the skill, the 
resolution and the indomitable energy of those who con- 
structed them. Every inch of these 182 miles must have 
been chiseled out by hand. Myriads of lives must have 
been sacrificed in this work. And what remains of it all? 
A few coins of Octavius, of Tiberius, of Caligula, of 
Claudius, of Nero. One of these we secured. It is an 
aureus of Nero, and was found in the sluice-way of the 
mine. . . . Half an hour after we were on our way 
back to Carrucedo. Below this village—between it and 
the river Sil—more wonders remained to be explored. 
To appreciate these, it must be premised that the im- 
mense mass of débris that flowed down from Las Medulas 
was arranged to fall into the river Sil, but that on its 
way thither it accumulated in vast heaps, which the 
water from the base of the cliffs was inadequate to carry 


off, In order to wash it away and carry it into the Sil, 
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resort was had to the device known in California as 
‘booming.’ Near Carrucedo and at an altitude of more 
than 1000 feet below the bed-rock at Las Medulas, there 
anciently ran a stream which emptied by an acute angle 
into the Sil. This stream, which we will call the Rio 
Carrucedo, was dammed up by the Romans at a point 
above Carrucedo and its waters were allowed to form a 
lake, which still exists and is of enormous dimensions, 
several miles across. Below the dam they sank the river- 
bed fifty to seventy-five feet below its natural level; so 
that when the lake was let down, its flood might not 
damage the adjacent country. Into this sunken river- 
bed and at right angles to it, flowed the débris of the 
mines. ‘Thence all the lighter portions were swept into 
the Sil, but the heavier portions remained and clogged 
up the sunken river-bed. To remove this deposit the 
floodgates of the dammed-up lake were periodically re- 
moved and the whole of its vast contents let down at 
once. The effect was not only to sweep away the de- 
posit of boulders and cobble-stones in the sunken river- 
bed and to carry them into the Sil, but afterward to 
urge them, together with the deposits of pebbles and 
sand in the Sill, down that swift river, until the entire 
mass was hurled through the Minho into the ocean. 

“You can see the marks of these ‘booms’ today along 
the rocky walls of the Sil. The operation must have 
been indescribably awful. Imagine an impetuous rush 
of waters, 100 feet or more in height, charged with 
stones greater than cannon-balls, flying through a rocky 
defile, which in many places, is not more than an eighth 
of a mile in width! If the precision of the Roman rock- 
ditches commands our admiration, the magnitude of this 
booming apparatus must elicit something akin to 
reverence for its authors.” 


What occurred there in the north along the Sil 
and the Minio beyond question occurred in many 
other places, if we may judge from partly under- 
stood evidence still easily available. It is distinctly 


difficult at times to distinguish between the workings 
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of miners of the pre-Roman period. They left plain 
records, but whether they were Creeks or Phoenicians 
or some of the other unknown aliens, no one can say. 
But the relative crudity of their work easily sets it 
apart from the finished engineering of Roman times. 
The most astonishing feature of what they did is the 
little they got out of it. When Carthage was de- 
stroyed by Scipio Africanus the Younger, he secured 
less than two tons of silver. This was a paltry sum 
indeed for an empire which had been prospecting 
and mining in Spain for centuries, especially when 
it is remembered that in 228 zB. c., eighty-two years 
before the destruction of Carthage, Hannibal looted 
all the native cities and took the mines. Among them 
was Bebulo, a mine which still exists as the present 
Guadalcanal, near Cordoba. 

In classic times Spain, because of her treasures 
of earth, played the identical part to the older world 
that the Americas played for her hundreds of years 
later, and with astoundingly similar results. If I 
may quote Del Mar again: “The fate of its aborig- 
inal inhabitants, the subsequent struggles among the 
leading nations for the mastery of its precious metals, 
the destruction of its forests and diversion of its wa- 
tercourses for the purposes of the mines, the conse- 
quent exposure of its soil to drought and devastation, 
the neglect of agriculture in the absorbing and sense- 
less pursuit of gold and silver and the resulting pov- 
erty and backwardness of its population—both ab- 
original and colonial—all these can be read by the 
nearer pictures which are accessible to us of Mexico 
and Peru.” It may be that the great floods which 


have periodically inundated Sevilla and caused enor- 
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mous loss, are due to the ravages made by ancient 
mining. 

When Rome took hold, the story was repeated, 
and the historian has many cold and unpleasant facts 
with which to back up his assertion that “the Spanish 
mines are graves in which are buried entire races. It 
is hardly too much to say that the conquest of Spain 
wrought the ruin of Rome in much the same way 
that the conquest of America afterward ruined 
Spain.” From Galicia and Leén in the north 
to Andalucia in the south and various sections 
of Portugal on the west, practically every river 
of any size was seamed and dotted with washings or 
placer mines in ancient times. We know definitely 
of fifteen of these gold deposits, and a number of 
others carrying silver, copper, lead and cinnabar 
(quicksilver) which were mined for centuries before 
the Christian era. The elder Pliny, Procurator of 
Hispania, in A. D, 67 or 68, reported on the gold yield 
of the Asturias, Galicia and Lusitania in very cau- 
tious and conservative figures which make it look much 
as though the noble Roman had been grafting. Pliny 
did not say the yield is so much, but that “according 
to some authorities” these provinces yield about four 
million dollars a year. One wonders how much of 
that went into the Procurator’s own toga pockets. 
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Though the point has been made already that gold 
mining has cost more in destruction and human misery 
than the metal was ever worth, it is interesting to 


look back a little at some of the splendors it has pro- 
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duced, Cdérdoba in its heyday left such complete 
records of many things that we have no difficulty in 
forming a fairly adequate picture of what the wealth 
of the Moorish court there was. The valley of the 
Guadalquivir in the vicinity of the city contained no 
less than 12,000 prosperous farms. This was during 
the reign of Al-Hakem II, between the years 961 
and 976, or only a third of a century before the de- 
struction of the kingdom by the fierce Berber mobs. 
During this period Cérdoba boasted 200,000 houses, 
600 mosques, 50 hospitals, 80 so-called “public” 
schools—meaning the characteristic Muslim school 
where the Koran and the law based upon its precepts 
are the only subjects commonly taught—and 90 pub- 
lic baths, according to Lady Calleott. Not more 
than half a century previous, Abdul Melik ibn Said, 
on being made privy councillor by the Caliph Abdr 
Rahman ITI, testified to his gratitude by presenting 
his lord with the following gifts: 400 pounds of 
gold (worth to-day approximately $96,000) ; silver 
bars worth 420,000 dinars (or about $1,260,000) ; 500 
ounces of amber, 500 ounces of refined camphor, 400 
pounds of spun silk, forty male and twenty female 
slaves, ““well matched,” 1,000 shields, 100,000 arrows, 
100 Spanish and Arab horses, twenty pack-mules and 
a miscellaneous collection of other valuable things too 
numerous to record. And if this sounds very much 
as if the historian had drawn the long bow, the Abbé 
Reynal records that not only was the Cordoba of that 
splendid day the richest kingdom of its size in 
Europe, but that its State revenues amounted to the 
prodigious sum of almost a million and a half dollars 


in gold, to say nothing of private fortunes whose 
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incomes totaled a much greater amount. A large part 
of all this wealth had come out of the rivers of Spain 
or their sources, the mountains, and was the direct 
provoking cause of the innumerable incursions, cru- 
sades, forays and other attacks which during the next 
five hundred years reduced Spain to beggary and de- 
spair, with practically every nation in Europe taking 
a fiercely covetous hand in the raiding. 

The wealth directly traceable to particular rivers 
is exceedingly hard to estimate with anything like ac- 
curacy. The Tagus, for example, elaborately worked 
by the Romans down to the time of the Visigothic 
conquest, produced an amount we can not even imag- 
ine. The new conquerors, possibly because of the 
eastern influence in their Arianism, appear not to 
have permitted any search for precious metals. But 
the shrewd and indefatigable Moor resumed the 
abandoned Roman workings and placers, and be- 
tween 911 and 1147 carried on steady operations. 
Thereafter the Portuguese continued the work, at 
least on their side of the border, until 1550. In those 
four hundred years, Del Mar declares without qual- 
ification, the auriferous sands of the river produced 
a total of only about $1,890,000. For all the work 
and suffering involved a return of less than five thou- 
sand dollars a year makes the effort seem wasted time. 
It also gives point to the observation of the Latin 
author of classic times who said that the gold miner 
always lost money. It was much more profitable to 
plunder the men who had done the work. 

Figures for the yields of the other rivers are not 
easily secured in anything like credible form, but it 


may be hazarded as a fairly safe opinion that what- 
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ever they amounted to, a net loss would have been 
shown clearly had not the actual work been per- 
formed by military captives or civil slaves who cost 
their owners nothing. It is incredible that without 
modern means of reduction the owners of the con- 
cessions could have made a maravedi out of their 
work. Indeed, when, between 1814 and 1833, the 
Portuguese Government again began to work the 
Tagus sands, the result was a daily net profit for that 
entire period of nineteen years of four cents! There 
were, of course, special circumstances to explain this 
ridiculous figure, and only twenty men were em- 
ployed, but the figures are significant nevertheless. 
Taken as a whole, therefore, and examined with- 
out any of the glamour which usually attaches to 
sources of gold, the rivers of Spain as producers of 
wealth in metal are seen to have been rather a calam- 
ity than a benefit. The derangement of entire river 
systems by wholesale diversion of the water or by con- 
necting systems of ditches and canals, the flooding 
of large districts by artificial lakes, the washing down 
of the hills into valley and plain, the covering of vast 
tracts of otherwise arable land with uncounted millions 
of tons of gravel and débris, and the deforestation of 
wide districts with resultant climatic changes and the 
drying up of many streams for a good part of the 
year, are all factors of disaster for the populace. All 
of these can be seen in Spain to-day as evidence of 
past gold-hunger. They have had their effect, and 
it has been a tremendous one, upon both the character 
and the physique of the whole people. It is not a 
happy record, and the effects will continue to work 


no small hardship upon the Spaniards for centuries 
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to come unless the wisdom of future statesmen in the 
Peninsula is much greater than it has been in the past, 
the country be reforested, and much of what is now 
barren reclaimed for fertility. 


4 


One Spanish river lingers in my mind with a rare 
and perfect quality of delight. Many of the other 
streams have left pleasant impressions and delightful 
memories, but the Guadalquivir exceeds them all. It 
has left a picture fragrant with the exotic heady per- 
fume of mimosas in the dawn, musical with such a 
nightingale chorus as not even Granada can excel, 
vivid with the strong harsh colors of modernist paint- 
ing, and durable as the very Peninsula itself. 

We went to bed at ten o’clock and slept until half 
an hour past midnight. Then for two hours we dozed 
fitfully, dressed, and got away from the hotel on the 
great Plaza in Sevilla, loaded with bags and cameras, 
overcoats and pockets full of films. The city was 
asleep at last. ‘The streets usually so ebullient and 
colorful ran before us sinister cafions as black as 
shadow itself. A few immeasurably distant stars spat 
fire crisply out of the black velvet vault. As we 
wound slowly down toward the wharves, a sleeping 
peasant rolled by on his burro, a few uncomfortable 
beggars huddled in doorways made no sign that they 
heard our feet, and only the occasional policeman, 
very wide awake for the sake of his own safety, knew 
we were about in Sevilla at that unearthly hour. 

Beside the farthest wharf bulked the smutty black 
shape of the British freight steamer Ramillies, heay- 


ily loaded with cork and wine, oil and what-not, and 
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The almost dry bed of the Guadalaviar or Turia river at Valencia is a 
raging torrent in flood times 
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The Tagus when not in flood coils its way through the country like a 
shimmering serpent 
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The junction of the Odiel and Tinto rivers makes the harbor of Huelva 


The banks of the Guadalquivir below Sevilla 


Madrid’s shepherds water their flocks at sunset in the Manzanares river 
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ready to sail at four with the tide. Through the 
courtesy of the American consul then at Sevilla, we 
were to be the captain’s guests for the run of some 
sixty miles down-stream to the bar at the mouth of 
the river where the pilot would be dropped. We 
waited patiently, sitting on bales of cork and wonder- 
ing whether British time would be exact. Behind us 
the one real star in the heavens justified her immortal 
fame: Venus blazed above the treetops as large and 
as clear as an arc-lamp. 

As we were invited to take chairs on the poop 
the sky began to lighten, and we watched the struggle 
of the thin little stars to prevent extinction, fading, 
waning, blinking desperately, and finally giving it up 
and winking completely out. The city at our backs 
began to disclose faint blurred outlines. Across the 
Guadalquivir the trees began to etch themselves in 
silver points against the pallid blue-gray of the first 
streaks of dawn. The pilot scrambled aboard, a trim, 
clerkly looking fellow with a very civil bow, and the 
angry tinge of dawn flared up for an instant as he 
vanished into the charthouse. 

A few defiant blasts from our whistle and the 
splash of our fasts as they were cast off, startled 
some peacocks in a near-by garden to raucous re- 
sponse. On the unmarred surface of the river, which 
we seemed to fill almost from bank to bank, we moved 
noiselessly at a good pace, helped by the swift ebb- 
tide. A mile down-stream an ancient fisherman 
squatted at a blazing brazier in his boat, while his son 
picked fish from the freshly drawn-up net, and both 
men crooned a haunting minor with incredible quay- 


ering descendos—if there be such a term. 
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On the east bank another peacock suddenly burst 
from his sleep with a screech. Instantly the per- 
fumed mimosa shrubs along the bank were lyrie with 
a flood of nightingale song. The invisible choir sang 
as if their one desire was to burst their throats in our 
honor, calling, chanting, wooing, fairly shouting, 
“Féliz viaje, Sefiores extranjeros!” 'The river be- 
neath us fired with iridescent gold and purple, helio- 
trope and muddy green. Slowly, majestically, the 
sun thrust above the distant horizon, making a fleet 
of clouds wear all the seeming of a magnificent set 
piece of fireworks, their smoky edges outlined in great 
blazing stars and wheels of gold and scarlet. 

San Juan de Aznalfarache loomed ahead of us 
like the Alhambra until we came close enough to see 
house-walls of pink, yellow, pale blue, drab and white, 
a huge pottery kiln with hulking stacks, and a dirty 
freight steamer tied up at the wharf. 

Six o’clock came, and our host the captain was 
still not up, but the unshaven old steward came over 
with his teapot and a tray of bread and butter, and 
we enjoyed in rather blank wonder what we assumed 
was to be our breakfast. Coria, the last town of any 
size to lie directly on the river until Bonanza came 
into sight near the end of the trip, was a Nile village, 
straggling along the bank loosely. Many of the 
dwellings of the pottery workers who live there were 
simply caves hewn from the mountainous clay bank, 
walled solidly in front and ventilated only by a chim- 
ney apiece. 

By half past seven we had come, by innumerable 
twists and turnings, into the flat featureless vega 


or prairie where the fighting bulls graze. They 
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seemed gentle and harmless enough, and as the rip- 
ples we stirred splashed into their noses, they took 
fright and charged back up the bank, snorting, with 
whiplike tails flying high. We were smiling over 
the difference of their behavior in the open, where no 
cruel garrocha or banderilla tortured them, when Old 
Grimy invited us to breakfast in the captain’s cabin. 
So we were not to be cheated after all! Down we 
went, into a delightful little square cabin with a shot- 
gun on the wall and a print or two against the after 
bulkhead. 

Captain Jones proved to be a British sailor from 
his toes up, a quiet straight-eyed man of few words 
and one idea: his ship. I asked him his nativity. 

“TI am from Kingsley’s town, sir—a Devon man.” 

“A beautiful spot!’ I answered, concealing the 
fact that I had never actually been in Devon. 

The skipper shook his head and tweaked his mus- 
tache thoughtfully. “Aye,” he answered at last, 
“beautiful enough for strangers. But we who lives 
in it—well, there’s a cruel wind blows up the High 
street in winter, sir. No, no. It’s more comfortable 
at sea.” 

Not long after that we went hard aground on a 
sand-bar. After some delicate maneuvering with 
serew and rudder, the pilot decided not to take any 
risks, and we anchored to wait for the flood, which 
came two hours or so later. Under way again at 
last we were conscious that the scenery had changed 
to Egypt, that time had slipped back some twenty 
or thirty thousand years, and that we moderns were 
out of place in the desert among sand-hills and lithe 


curious cranes flitting past like messengers of Isis. 
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The heat waves from the desert rippled up visibly all 
about us, crinkling the horizon like blown prairie 
grass to the east and on the other side at the foot of 
brownish hills with a reddish tinge. For all we knew 
we might have been sailing through the plain of 
Thebes. 

“Behind on our left, just as we rounded the last 
big curve before coming to Bonanza,” read my.notes 
made at the time, “the hills lay like earthen ripples of 
gigantic proportions in tan, heliotrope, violet, blue, 
black, brown, red, while above them soft, thundery 
clouds cast deep indigo shadows upon them from their 
aerial squadrons. An archaic xebec of Moorish days 
teetered slowly to our wash, and an approaching 
steamer of the Pinillos Company—amazing anach- 
ronism, that smoking  steamer!—toiled along 
through the sand-hills with only her upper works 
visible, incredible and absurd. Here on the poop, 
under the awning, we are chilly enough to be very 
glad of wraps. Yonder in the sand it is hot enough 
to fry eggs.” 

And then Bonanza slowly drew the Ramillies to 
bare headway; a pilot rowboat appeared ahead, 
caught our line and made fast to the ship. Our crew 
rigged out a wooden ladder with iron rungs from our 
bulwark to the rowboat, and the Sefiora, with per- 
haps a slightly tighter grip than necessary, but mak- 
ing very good weather of it, went down the twenty 
feet overside into the dancing skiff without a murmur. 
A few moments later the pilot followed, the steamer 
picked up speed, and we towed dashingly along at a 
good ten knots in a freshening breeze and strong tide. 


Finally, when we had gone far enough beyond 
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Bonanza to permit the men at the oars to row in 
without having to fight tide and breeze, we cast off, 
the steamer whistled, the officers raised their caps in 
farewell and Old Grimy the steward waved a little 
square table-cloth. Our inland cruise was over. 

So we thought. Bonanza consisted of a tremen- 
dous iron pier thrusting out from an absurdly little 
town with an important-looking marine barracks, rail- 
road station, custom-house, and a wilted looking row 
of houses part way up the one visible street. As we 
stepped ashore, we became aware of the heat and dust 
we had forgotten on the ship. But it was only a step 
to the railroad station, and we made it cheerily. 
“What time does the next train go to Sanlucar de 
Barrameda?” I inquired pleasantly. 

The perspiring and wilted stationmaster-police- 
man regarded me with disfavor, and the Senora with 
the frank Spanish stare. When his curiosity was sat- 
isfied he said distinctly: “At seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning. There is one train each day.” 

“But I was told a train leaves at four thirty,” I 
persisted. 

“One does leave at four thirty, from Sanltcar. 
Or perhaps at five. Sanlucar is a fine city.” 

“How do we get there?” 

“Your legs are good,” he observed, looking at all 
four of ours. They were. They lasted through all 
the dust and heat to distant Sanlucar—and the train 
had gone. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE NORTHERN COASTS 


Tuus far, though we have followed none of the 
usual routes or methods of looking at the Spanish 
pageant, we have seen enough of a number of parts 
of it to realize to a considerable extent its thoroughly 
kaleidoscopic nature. Its unexpectedness, its high 
color, its strong individual tang, have all been evi- 
dent. The dimly grasped beginnings of this people 
groping among the mists of prehistory account in a 
measure for a good deal of what followed through 
historic times, and give us at least one reason for what 
is embossed upon the other side of the national medal. 

Now a different, and again a highly picturesque 
and significant, section of the unending pageant opens 
before us in the northern coasts. Every one familiar 
at all with southern Europe, knows the Basques form 
almost as complete a disjunction between Spain and 
France as the Pyrenees. But the Basques are not 
the only people in the north of Spain, though the 
Vascongado strain is well mixed with the other blood 
all the way westward to Galicia. It is at this point 
that we encounter one of the anomalies of Spain which 
gives so much of its strong flavor to the country. The 
true Spain, the Castile which has given its name and 
its character to the entire Peninsula, is completely 


surrounded by a racial ribbon of many textures and 
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colors. Such an ethnic condition is most remarkable, 
and we may well question what was the centrifugal 
force that welded all these strains into one in the 
center and left the edges still raw and more than a 
little untempered politically and racially. 

At the northeast of the Peninsula, Catalufia is as 
distinct by race, speech, habit of thought, customs and 
conduct of life as though five thousand miles separated 
it from Hispania. To the south Valencia is more 
Spanish, but even its life is a dialectic, in the logical 
sense. Murcia and southern Andalucia both carry 
the old Moorish strain heavily, and the temper of both 
land and people breathes of Africa. West of Gi- 
braltar Portugal flings down the weak bar of 
Lusitanian blood and tradition almost all the 
way to the Bay of Biscay. Then Galicia steps 
into the northwestern corner to make the perilous 
angle peculiarly her own, and all along the heavily 
indented northern coasts the Asturians and Basques 
are as little Castilian as possible. Where is there an- 
other land so rich in spirit that is at the same time 
so complex and so unlike itself along every border? 

The question as to why all this is so may never 
be answered satisfactorily. The ethnologist, the an- 
thropologist and the archeologist have pushed their 
studies far and will go yet farther. But all they can 
now give us is a hint. It is not, however, altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that contact with the outer 
world, instead of modifying profoundly the character 
of the coastal Spaniards, has seemed to crystallize 
their racial peculiarities, while the opposite foree— 
that of practical isolation—has done the same thing 


for the Castilians of the central plateau, Contradic- 
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tory as the theory is, it is none the less perfectly in 
consonance with the general Spanish character as we 
have already seen it. Whether or not the future will 
provide us with evidence upon which to erect a better 
hypothesis remains to be proved. Whether it does 
so or fails to do so, the northern coasts and their im- 
mediate back-country, of which the usual visitor 
knows so little, make an interesting and profitable 
study. 

Almost every one who enters Spain from the 
northwest, stops at San Sebastian, if only for a day 
or so, and so sees one of the loveliest small bays in 
the world. But in the present instance let us ap- 
proach San Sebastian from the south by motor, and 
coast slowly along westward, stopping by preference 
at the very beginning of all things Spanish: Cova- 
donga. It is a journey memorable in every way, and 
if the soft enchantment that blurs the harsh outlines 
of La Mancha is unfelt here, there is in its stead a 
marvelous natural beauty and a curiously exotic char- 
acter to the people that hold the scales in balance. 

For me the northern coasts will always begin with 
the vegetable market of Vitoria early of a summer’s 
morning, though neither vegetables nor Vitoria have 
anything to do with the sea. The road northeastward 
from Burgos through Briviesca is fine, and,unlike the 
Andalucian highways, practically free from dust, the 
tarred macadam offering little resistance to the fast 
traffic. Moreover, it is patrolled rigorously by the 
ubiquitous peones camineros (road-menders), whose 
station-huts every five kilometers enable them to re- 
pair damage as soon as it occurs. A few kilometers 


out of Burgos, the little town of Cabezén proved to 
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be a troglodyte settlement barely visible on the slopes 
of a low range of hills running the gamut of all the 
possible nuances of red, brown, gray and ivory chalk. 
The cave-dwellings were given the lie by the inartistic 
but highly modern and practical double cement 
“poles” of the telegraph line, and the latter were 
proved to be not the only thing in the Spanish mind 
by the regiment of slim, highly decorative poplars 
stationed as sentinels at martial intervals along both 
sides of the road. 

Another cave-town huddled on its hillside so in- 
conspicuously it was difficult to pick it out because 
of its protective coloring. Many of these ancient 
towns, survivals of another age, infinitely old and 
infinitely simple, some of them partly hewn from the 
hill and partly built of adobe guiltless of whitewash, 
glow like carnelians in the great jeweled monstrance 
of the landscape, every facet of which is a tone poem 
for the artist and an inspiration for the poet, with 
farms, hills, grazing sheep by hundreds, and rivers 
winding placidly through the rolling country, the 
road dipping down and leaping up for joy between 
the arrowy poplars. One of the cave-towns, whose 
name I can not recall, had been curiously wrought 
into a huge mound enclosing three sides of a rec- 
tangle, with exterior doors like the openings into 
prison cells every few feet. Everywhere threshing 
was going on in August, and twice we saw belated 
reaping, sturdy, tireless women bending close to earth 
to wield short sickles, while with the binoculars we 
could look off to the right a mile and see a progressive 
farmer driving a huge Krupp harvester and mowing 


in truly American fashion. 
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I had hoped to see the battle-field of Vitoria, on 
which the Peninsular War was practically ended in 
1813. It lies west of the city, but too far north of 
the road to be visible, and we kept on until Vitoria 
welcomed us with its wide clean streets, its pic- 
turesque triangular Plaza de la Independencia, and 
its Arcos (main square), modeled after the greater 
one at Salamanca. For a town founded almost four- 
teen hundred years ago, and knocked about consider- 
ably since then by wars which were none too gentle 
in their manners, Vitoria is a surprising place. 

Its hotel was amazingly good—and on going down 
to breakfast, I fell over a heavy slipper in the dark 
corridor. An exclamation around the corner drew 
my attention, and there was the maid, “skating” on 
one foot and eagerly apologetic for having left her 
slipper where one could stumble over it. Skating, be 
it explained, is placing the bare foot upon an oil- 
moistened cloth and sliding to and fro until the hard- 
wood floor is polished to the glassiest perfection. It 
was done daily in our own house in the Philippines, 
but this was the first time I had seen it anywhere in 
Spain. 

The dining-room was a thoroughly modern at- 
tempt to be artistic: white ceiling with three heavy 
beams and ten transverse lighter ones painted to imi- 
tate dark wood, held up by ridiculous little round iron 
pillars not much bigger than gas-pipes. The wain- 
scoting, however, largely redeemed the ceiling, and 
the frieze of square majolica plaques above:the dark, 
carved wooden panels gave an agreeable touch of 
color and vivacity, helped out by the plates and dishes 


within the ornamental rail above. 
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For thirty miles or more after leaving Vitoria the 
road runs eastward to Alsdsua, where, at a tiny inn, 
the Fonda Mendia, on a tremendously hilly side- 
street away from the main part of town, we not only 
had an excellent luncheon but enjoyed the behavior of 
our fellow guests. One Alavan—Alsdsua is in the 
heart of the province—came in, glared about him 
without the usual Spanish courtesy of acknowledging 
those already seated, sat down at a near-by table, re- 
moved his collar and necktie, unbuttoned his waist- 
coat and the top band of his trousers and leaned 
back prepared to expand pleasantly. Another, an 
oldish man, observed the formalities. 'Then he rose 
angrily, shut the windows with a bang, refused the 
bread the pleasant-faced waitress brought, and after 
some heated argument vanished with her into the 
kitchen to choose his own loaf. On his triumphant 
return, he looked carefully about for something we 
soon discovered was a place to spit after he had eaten, 
composed himself comfortably, took a short but 
hearty siesta, and evidently considered the dining- 
room very much his second home. 

From Alsdsua northward to San Sebastian the 
road is a kaleidoscope of superb vistas as it writhes 
its way through the mountains past Idiazdbal, 
Leasain, Icazteguieta, Tolosa, Andoain and Lasarte 
before reaching the coast. Navarre—former king- 
dom and now province—forms the eastern boundary 
of two of the three Basque provinces of Alava, 
Vizcaya and Guiptzcoa, and the Navarrese can be 
readily distinguished from their Basque neighbors, 
whom they greatly resemble, by their wearing of a 


scarlet boina (tam-o’-shanter), whereas the Vascos 
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adhere to dark blue. An occasional Navarrese soldier 
is to be seen along the road in Alava or Guipuzcoa, 
and his long overcoat and boina, both as scarlet as 
his trousers, make a flaming contrast with the sober 
blue of the Basque infantryman and the dull khaki of 
the regulars. 

San Sebastian has changed so greatly in the past 
few years that it seems not at all the same town I saw 
first many years ago of a winter’s midnight, with a 
piercing moon transmuting the glorious Bay of La 
Concha to quicksilver, the beach to pearl and nacre, 
and the twin peaks of Igiieldo and Urgull at the en- 
trance to the bay, into softly blurred giants crouched 
in the position of Rodin’s Thinker. In those days the 
town was relatively simple. Only the fashionable 
hotels along the splendid tamarind water-front avenue 
and the huge casino gave much evidence that this was 
the most fashionable watering-place in Spain for 
summering; that it was, in fact, the Unica Corte dur- 
ing August. ‘To-day the once modest Basque town 
has expanded in every direction and lost its simplicity. 
Smart shops line all the main streets, sophistication 
is everywhere evident, the daily crowd under the 
tamarinds and in the bathing pavilions along the 
beach is a Coney Island Sunday mob, and the charm 
of the place is largely gone. Even after the short 
hectic season is over the town seems crowded, a sort 
of second Nice. The Military Directorate, endeavor- 
ing wherever possible to check gambling as a serious 
national vice, and at San Sebastian to keep the vicin- 
ity of the summer court free from the undesirable 
characters which invariably flock to casinos where 


the play is high, some time ago closed not only the 
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casino but all the clubs where any gambling was per- 
mitted. One is sometimes inclined to smile a little 
quietly. The fashionable establishments are closed 
to the wealthy Spaniard and the foreigner, and the 
Loteria Nacional continues to play upon the avarice 
of the desperately poor and the underpaid middle 
class, whose millions make a respectable contribution 
to the national budget. Any gamble more reckless 
than the purchase of a lottery ticket is hard to 
imagine. 

The Royal Palace or, as it is modestly called, the 
Caseta Real (Royal Cottage) stands in a small park 
on a ridge at what used to be about the western 
boundary of the community but which to-day is far 
within the steadily expanding confines. The street- 
cars run under the grounds in an echoing tunnel, and 
a steadily growing stream of motor traffic from all 
over western Europe flits past. The newer buildings 
in the greater city are not especially attractive, and 
one must take a side road and climb the western hills 
to find the palatial villas and old mansions which lie 
so hidden behind walls and embayed in dense groves 
as to be a little constellation apart. In one such 
splendid place—when they have a chance to be at 
home—live the present Spanish Ambassador to the 
United States, Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, and 
Sefiora de Padilla. The Torre Satristegui, as their 
palace is called, is a vast mansion poised somewhat 
more than half-way up the hill. From its sweeping 
front veranda one looks down upon the whole magic 
panorama of town and bay and guardian lower hills, 
with the commercial port of Pasajes to the east be- 


hind another row of hills. Here, too, on this same 
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thickly wooded slope, but higher up and without the 
magnificence of the Torre Satristegui’s view, is the 
villa leased as the American summer embassy. It is 
only after seeing such homes and knowing something 
of the dignity and joy of life in them that one fully 
appreciates what San Sebastian can still mean not- 
withstanding its street vulgarities and modernistic 
buildings. 

But San Sebastian is only the locket on the chain. 
Seven hours away as the King drives, lies Santander. 
When his Majesty makes the journey, as he fre- 
quently does each summer, ambassadors, courtiers, 
commoners and innumerable others take their pace 
from the royal motors, and that coast road is a thing 
to shun with fervor. 'The distance is roughly about 
two hundred twenty-seven kilometers—about one 
hundred fifty miles—by the direct road, and an aver- 
age speed of not less than twenty-five miles an hour 
would have to be maintained for the entire distance to 
keep to schedule. But the road ranges from sea-level 
to mountaintops. Innumerable little towns, the great 
manufacturing and exporting city of Bilbao, a 
number of bridges, and short sharp curves literally 
beyond count have to be traversed at lower speeds, so 
the car which makes the run in seven hours must be 
forced to its swiftest flights at every opportunity. If 
an unfortunate gets in the way, he is killed or at least 
seriously injured. ‘The procession repeats itself re- 
gardless of fatalities, and there are too many of them 
by far, for the road is dangerous and the speeds be- 
yond reason. Some day the grim jest will be reversed, 
a high personage will be smashed to pulp or flung into 


the sea hundreds of feet below, and then perhaps the 
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reckless driving will be moderated. At present no 
one whose heart is not in perfect condition should 
think of making the run, because of the succession of 
shocks he is sure to receive. 

From San Sebastian the way turns inland, south 
and then west, until it again touches the sea at Zarauz. 
Thence to Deva it follows the coast before making a 
wide semicircle south and westward to Bilbao. Be- 
yond, from Ontén to Escalante, it follows the rocky 
shore again, and finally swings west across the 
estuary of the river Pas, and north into Santander. 
Every foot of the way is interesting, and parts of it 
superb, like the savage crags and frightful curves 
and descents at Ermua. Eibar, the second most im- 
portant manufactory of arms and damascene work in 
Spain, proved very ordinary, and the work is flashy 
compared with the Toledo products. Durango, how- 
ever, is a placid, pleasant, sprawling town whose 
market exhales a beauty and charm hardly to be ex- 
pected from a provincial town of that size. ‘The 
market is a low, dark, open structure with an ex- 
quisitely groined roof upheld by many squat columns 
admirably proportioned to their task. Never else- 
where had I seen so perfectly proportioned and so 
suitable an architectural expression of a single peo- 
ple’s need. Between Durango and Bilbao the road 
takes one’s breath somewhat less than along the 
earlier stretches. We had made a very leisurely and 
comfortable trip in about five and a half hours for this 
first half of the way, had killed no one, been laughed 
at by speeding maniacs as slowpokes, and took our 
ease that night with a good conscience in a truly 


magnificent hotel in the newer section of Bilbao, 
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It is much easier for either Spaniard or foreigner— 
anybody but a Basque, in fact—to call the canalized 
river which cuts Bilbao into Old and New Towns, the 
Nervidn than to give it its old Basque name of 
Tbaizdbal (Broad river). It would be difficult to 
find a sharper contrast anywhere in Spain between 
these two parts of one city, the Old jammed together 
in a labyrinth of wildly tangled streets hemmed in 
between hills and river, and going nowhere at all, and 
the New laid out in broad avenues, rectangular cross- 
streets and some curiously but regularly curved ones. 
The town draws its fame and its prosperity from the 
great iron mines farther up the river which have been 
worked from remote antiquity. In Shakespeare’s day 
Falstaff could refer to his being “compassed, like a 
good Bilbo” or rapier, so noted was the steel of Bilbao. 
Strangely enough, the plural of the word, bilboes, 
did not refer to weapons but meant manacles. Stand- 
ing on the Isabel II Bridge, beside the huge railroad 
yards, and looking west up the river through the 
tangle of ocean shipping, fishing craft, small boats, 
locomotives, cars and donkeys, the river seems to 
plunge squarely into the reddish unshaven cheeks of 
the enclosing hill and disappear, though in reality it 
merely wriggles off to the south. 

It would be weariness to repeat all the glorious 
views of sea and mountains, sharp steep descents and 
terrifying curves, exquisite gardens and long shim- 
mering beaches that made the rest of the way quite as 
stimulating as the first half. Here the ruin of an 
ancient castle, reduced now to little more than its 
foundations and a fragment of the keep; there an 


infinite view over the dancing blue of the Bay of Bis- 
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cay, with hundreds of diminutive fishing boats to be 
picked up by the binoculars, crawling through the 
soft muting haze like marine ants; now heart-flutter- 
ing hairpin turns on gradients to make one gasp, with 
the sea three hundred feet below, snarling at a slip- 
pery, savage, spiked jumble of black rocks. It was 
here that, glancing ahead across a wide bay, I saw a 
car coming toward us at the familiar speed of every- 
thing the driver dared to crowd on. Rather than 
meet the gentleman on the precipitous grade just 
around the corner, we pulled over to the extreme outer 
edge of the road, with a twelve-inch retaining-wall 
between us and the rocks below, slowed to a crawl 
which could hardly be said to be motion at all, and 
held a firm hand on the klaxon button. Almost be- 
fore we were ready, the racing demon tore around the 
curve, more than in the middle of the road, saw us, 
jerked the wheel, and shot past with the speed of 
light. I could not have held a lead pencil between the 
two cars as the grinning driver took one hand from 
the bucking wheel to wave derisively at such timid 
folk. I stopped the car entirely, got out and looked 
down at those black rocks below for some minutes 
before going on. From our height they looked like 
the discolored teeth of a shark. And they also looked 
so much better unoccupied! 

Thus far the skies had been untroubled, but when 
we came to within about twenty-five kilometers of 
Santander, the heavens turned black and menacing. 
Lightning began to tear up the clouds in the distance 
among the mountains: there was every prospect of a 
very bad storm, and as the road was fairly open, we 


hurried. Santander is one of those interminably ex- 
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tended towns like Philadelphia, and as we approached 
the far outer districts a sudden gale raised such a dust 
as we had not seen since we wallowed through 
Jumilla, down in one corner of La Mancha. ‘Traffic 
of every sort had to slow down to a walk, and it was 
difficult to know when the pedestrians, who seemed to 
be blowing around like dead leaves, would rush under 
our wheels. Just as we reached the main part of town 
the storm burst. With a roar like that of a tornado, 
the gale scooped up every atom of dust in Santander 
and whirled it about in a raging maelstrom. People 
shouted, donkeys brayed their terror, horses whinnied 
shrilly, trolley-cars clanged and brakes squealed 
furiously. I stopped short, with an uncomfortable 
sense that we were close to something. It was im- 
possible for a few moments to see the radiator from 
the driving-seat, so impenetrable was the dust. 

We waited. We also hoped that our top would 
not be either ripped apart or blown clear away. In 
perhaps five minutes the dust fell as instantaneously 
as it had risen. Our bumpers lacked a few inches of 
touching the front of a trolley-car, and a cart and a 
carriage were touching us on either side. None of 
us had been able either to see or to hear the others at 
the vital moment. And then a demon wrenched apart 
the ceiling with one resounding slash of lightning and 
let all the stored waters of a whole summer down upon 
us in one solid drench. We crawled timidly up a 
steep, slippery back street, completely lost but eager 
for some shelter, as the wind was rising to a gale 
again, and huddled where we could. In fifteen 
minutes the rain was over, and I was able to scrape 


from the windshield some of the thick mud with 
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which we were literally plastered from top to tires. 
But it was an exceedingly disreputable-looking 
vehicle with a partly torn top and two exceedingly 
dirty passengers that eventually reached the hotel, to 
be greeted with a distinct air of suspicion and reserve 
by an immaculate staff, and with considerable undis- 
guised amusement by an ambassador who had not 
been caught in either the dust or the wet. 

Because of the peculiar formations of the coast, 
Santander harbor lies open almost to the east, and 
runs northeast-southwest. The town is duplex, the 
old section, now the most important place on the 
whole northern shore as a port of entry for ships of 
every flag, characteristically confused of streets, with 
strangely out-of-place looking new squares thrust in 
arbitrarily among quaint and crooked old highways 
and byways. Here are the various wharves and busi- 
ness houses, stretching back from the water to the 
steep and rugged hills, up which they climb part way. 
To the east the fine wide Avenida de la Reina Vic- 
toria, named in honor of the present Queen, climbs 
along the bluff face of the hill, parallel to the harbor, 
with beautifully laid out parkway gardens full of 
brilliant flowers on the waterside, until it comes to the 
turtle-head promontory now the royal domain. There 
the Avenue turns north and west and divides; one 
part going to the hamlet of Sardinero with its bathing 
beach and villas, the other making a hairpin turn back 
up the hill to the fashionable residences and the hotel. 
The old Santander, of which Pereda has been writing 
for fifty years, is almost gone now, the life of which he 
tells so graphically has largely vanished with the com- 


ing of modern haste and inconveniences, and all that 
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Santander of the present has to offer the visitor is the 
beauty of its harbor and mountainous back-country 
for excursions. 

Not far away, however, lies the remarkable cave of 
‘Altamira, where prehistoric man carved and frescoed 
the ceilings and walls of his retreat with the most 
remarkably lifelike and artistic primitive paintings 
ever discovered. We drove out there one afternoon, 
passing through quaint and charming Santillana del 
Mar, where Gil Blas was born, and I left the car con- 
veniently at a crossroad while I clambered over stone 
fences and across impossibly rising pasturelands and 
fields to the cavern. To the archexologist few excur- 
sions could be more profitable, and though perhaps 
the layman may not care to take the long climb neces- 
sary to reach Altamira,* or much enjoy lying on his 
back on the wet stones to study Paleolithic art, there 
is more genuine art, more real self-expression in those 
red and black ocher bisons and other animals hidden 
away in this Spanish highland grotto than in most 
of the products of modern expressionism. 

A still more interesting excursion may be made by 
either motor or train along the coast to distant 
Covadonga. ‘To vary the proceedings pleasantly and 
to escape the possible dangers of reckless drivers, we 
went by train to Arriondas, not far from Oviedo of 
the great cathedral, and thence by steam tram up 
among the dripping Asturian crags to Covadonga, 
where everything Spanish as we know it to-day had 
its inception in the hardy band of refugees gathered 
by Pelayo, of royal Gothic blood. 

*Since the foregoing was written, Prof. Obermaier’s initiative has 
succeeded in opening a good paved road all the way—so it was re- | 
ported—from Santillana to the door of the cave. The road was opened 


to traffic in July, 1928. 
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The hotel at Arriondas proved to be like all the 
other country hostelries we had been in, clean and 
neat; but it served a truly remarkable dinner. Boiled 
cabbage, exceedingly strong and oily, came first, in 
lieu of soup or puchero. Egg-puff cakes, a sort of 
pasty, followed it, and then the entrée, some very 
tough veal chops sprinkled with minced raw onion. 
Dry and not very good native Roquefort type cheese 
succeeded this, with guava marmalade as its foil, and 
the meal ended aridly with pears which had long ago 
been quite ripe. Nothing to drink was offered, and 
when coffee was ordered as an extra luxury, it proved 
to be very bitter and poor. The pleasant custom of 
old times, which provided fair if sometimes rather 
sour native wines free with each meal, has vanished 
now everywhere except in the remotest rural districts 
where tiny inns cater to the native trade only and 
foreign visitors seldom penetrate. In all the city 
hotels both coffee and wine are extras, and the prices 
of the latter are generally distinctly high considering 
the quality. 

The town lies on the skirts of the coastal range of 
mountains, wild, shaggy, full-bearded brutes of hills, 
fog-veiled saw-teeth of granite clothed in dense forests 
and piling upon one another’s shoulders to the south 
until they culminate in the terrible, snow-capped 
Picos de Europa. Even when the August sun is 
shining brightly here it is damp and undeniably cold. 
‘As the puffy little steam tram jerked its irregular way 
ever upward through the forests, the scenery growing 
more savage with every mile, we marveled at the 
fortitude and the physical resistance which have made 
the hardy Asturians able to live in such a region with- 


out too much discomfort. 
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The Covadonga station lies on a momentary pause 
in the steep mountain slope, and we walked up the 
three-quarters of a mile or more to the cave over a 
fine, broad, well-smoothed driving road among the 
overarching trees. Not a bird whistled. ‘The thin 
trickle of water by the roadside was muffled. ‘The 
sunlight grew thinner as the foliage became thicker. 
Fog began to drift heavily above us, and its chill 
struck down with clammy fingers reaching for us. 
At last we mounted the last slope and stood in reverent 
silence before the greatest shrine of the nation: a 
tremendous yawning hole in the shattered face of a 
beetling cliff. 

Thrilling with the heroism of Don Pelayo and his 
little band of literal heroes, both men and women, I 
was unprepared for the way in which the Church has 
capitalized the Spaniard’s fine and selfless patriotism. 
Eminently proper as it is that here ample facilities 
should be provided for worship and private devotions, 
it is one of those blunders infinitely worse than a mere 
crime, that the magnificent cave should be cluttered 
with the tawdriest of ecclesiastical furniture and prop- 
erties. It is enough to make one weep for very shame. 
Here, at the dank and gloomy cradle where Nature as 
well as hostile man conspired to throttle the infant 
people in its supposed feebleness, is no place for the 
trivial, the sentimental or the cheaply commonplace. 
Here should be naught but the gaunt, hungry, menac- 
ing rock, as bare and as significant as when Pelayo 
and his battered warriors found safety in its maw. 
Spain could worship devotedly at such a shrine were 
all this encumbering trash swept ruthlessly away, for 


behind stout iron bars in a little niche barely large 
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Looking down from the hills of Santander upon the promontory and the 
Royal Summer Palace of La Magdalena. During an August rainstorm, a 
glorious rainbow centered directly above the little palace 


The beach at San Sebastian at the bathing hour. In the background on the 
right, above the flag, is the Royal Summer Palace 


The Cave of Covadonga, where Pelayo hid until strong enough to strike the 
first blow of the Reconquest 


“Here lies the King, Don Pelayo” 
Tombstone of the founder of Spain, inside the Cave of Covadonga. 
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- enough to hold it, lies an ancient sarcophagus. Across 
the worn face of the stone run crooked, irregular, 
archaic letters. It is quite possible that this may not 
be the original casket, and it is equally possible that 
it does not contain the ashes it is supposed to preserve; 
but what matters it? There, plain for all to see, run 
the lines: 


AQUI YACE EL SENOR REY DON PELAYO 
ELLECTO EL ANO DE 716, QUE EN ESTA 
MILAGROSA CUEVA DIO PRINCIPIO A LA 
RESTAURACION DE ESPANA VENCI- 

DOS LOS MOROS. FALLECIO ANO 
DE 737, Y LE ACOMPANAN SU MUGER 

Y HERMANA 


“Here lies the Lord King Don Pelayo, elected the 
year 716, who in this miraculous cave made a begin- 
ning of the Restoration of Spain, conquering the 
Moors. Died in the year 737. His wife and his sister 
accompany him.” 

Beginning and end of Spain. For here on these 
northern shores where only nine years elapsed be- 
tween the Moorish invasion and the first blow of any 
moment struck in the cause of reconquest, the first 
dreams of a genuine nation were dreamed, the first 
steps taken to make them practical, and the movement 
started which lasted more than seven centuries and 
gave Spain her proud character, fame and titles. And 
here to-day, a millennium later, Spain is again seeing 
the possibilities of progress, striving to give her 
dreams practical form, and looking even more con- 
fidently into the future now than she could possibly 
have looked in that black year of 716 when Pelayo 


accepted a crown without a throne or a kingdom. 
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NEGATIVE PROPHECY 


Cuatro palabras (four words), as the Spaniards 
say, and I shall have done. 

Prophesying of the future in so contradictory a 
land as the Peninsula is buying a lottery ticket, with 
the odds tremendously against a successful exit from 
the delicate hazard. No one, least of all the Span- 
iards themselves, will say firmly what is to be the 
future of the country. But years ago a great Amer- 
ican financier, when asked why he bought a certain 
very much depressed stock, replied: “I am a bull 
on my country. The man who tries to be pessimistic 
with regard to the future is a fool.” 

I am not pessimistic with regard to the future 
of Spain. In the first place, that heroic strain of 
endurance and patience in the masses which has en- 
abled them all through the centuries to resist and 
support whatever oppression, misgovernment, misun- 
derstanding and harshness the years and some as- 
toundingly inept rulers have visited upon them still 
obtains. Indifferent, cynical, amusement-loving, ma- 
terialistic, whatever they may seem to be, the Spanish 
people are grounded in a soaring, almost mystic ideal- 
ism and practical common sense that have kept them 
sound at heart and able to laugh off misfortunes and 


abuses, as well as to see fairly well through most of 
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the chimerical schemes of would-be reformers. The 
further fact that they are still relatively unaffected 
by the folly common to more hustling nations—that 
money can purchase the best of everything and makes 
a man master anywhere—has a strong tendency to 
keep their feet on the ground and their eyes leveled. 

At the present time, all the signs generally recog- 
nized are healthy. There is plenty of thunder in the 
air against the Military Directorate, and excited 
café and drawing-room groups threaten everything. 
The “plucked” army officers are the bitterest of mal- 
contents. So are those customs and other civil 
employees who have fallen upon evil days and hard 
living with the abolition of the graft that kept them 
in shoes, bread and bulls. The gamblers and sporting 
fraternity generally insist that “Primo has ruined 
Spain,” and prophesy dire things accordingly. All 
this is quite by the book. So long as the nation 
talks, we may know that the steam is escaping and 
nothing will happen. Barking hounds rarely bite, 
and immemorial custom sanctions the engaging in 
prodigies of valorous conversation without anything 
to back it up. 

The only real danger in this regard is that some 
silent, unbalanced, fanatic individual will take it upon 
himself to become the instrument of Lachesis and 
close the shears. One such wretch snipped off 
Canalejas’ life in front of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment in the Puerta del Sol a dozen years ago. An- 
other—a poor half-witted youth who did not know 
what he was doing—tried the same thing against 
Premier Maura in the Barcelona railway station more 


recently, and failed. A pair of assassins disposed of 
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General Prim in one of the most noted of such remov- 
als on December 27, 1870. It is possible, of course, 
that assassination may turn the government out and 
for the moment precipitate a crisis. Such things have 
not been unknown in even these United States. But 
viewed soberly and with a full realization of the facts, 
revolution of any sort seems a very dubious possi- 
bility. 

While the average Spaniard’s interest in politics 
is, if anything, hotter than it has ever been before— 
for the reason that he is in more direct diurnal touch 
with angles of the situation only a dozen years ago 
much slower in coming to his attention and accord- 
ingly stale when they reached him—it must not be 
forgotten that even the professional politicians realize 
that the times have changed. With them, the spirit 
of the great mass of the population has changed. 
There is more of a tendency to laugh now than there 
has been for years. Also, notwithstanding all that 
has been said of the poverty of educational methods 
in Spain, and the vast percentage of the people who 
can not or do not really think even though they are 
nominally literates, it is true that the general level of 
culture has risen perceptibly. The King’s example 
and his policy in the compulsory education of the an- 
nual drafts for the army, are beginning to have 
important results, 

Thus while no people likes a dictatorship in prin- 
ciple, the better conditions it has brought about in 
Spain have already made headway in modifying the 
antipathy of the mob. There is no longer quite the 
same ebullient irresponsibility about public expres- 


sions of disapproval and condemnation that used to 
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be so common. Moreover, an entirely new factor has 
been injected into the whole broad sweep of Spanish 
life. The women, hitherto silent and unconsidered 
for the most part, have not only begun to be recog- 
nized in various ways, all small in themselves though 
none the less significant, but have begun to think for 
themselves. Sancho’s sardonic observation that “a 
woman’s advice is worthless, but he who refuses it is 
a fool” may still be true in its primary implication. 

_ Certainly before long the male Spaniard is going 
to find out in the most practical way that the second 
half of the saying is worth his very sober meditation. 
A race of women which can look back to such figures 
as Santa Teresa, Queen Isabella, heroic Leonor 
Dabalo (who burned herself to death for the sake 
of her beloved mistress), and in the present era to half 
a score of remarkable figures distinguished in the pro- 
fessions, is a race to be pondered and reckoned with 
carefully. In what direction their activities will be 
most manifested no one can say; but it is not out of 
reason to suppose that, once thoroughly awakened by 
some danger or loss, they will take as firm a grasp 
of the power that is theirs as did Dofia Maria de 
Pacheco, widow of the beheaded Comunero Padilla, 
when she held Toledo against all the forces the King 
himself could send against her. 

The lancing of the Moroccan boil has by no means 
settled the Moroccan or, indeed, the African question. 
True, a fruitless and terrifically costly campaign has 
been terminated and Spain has saved face for the 
time being. But the question of a Spanish foothold 
in Africa far surpasses in importance anything the 


populace understands, One and all, they detest war- 
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fare across the Straits, and apparently few of even 
the better informed Spaniards realize that Spain can 
not if she would abandon northern Africa. With 
France proper, her ancient enemy, lying across her 
slender mountain barrier of the Pyrenees, and with 
colonial France lying against her southern door in 
Africa, Spain must continue at all costs to maintain 
a considerable if not a formidable establishment if 
she would not be actually surrounded by the tricolor 
whose politics she has such historic cause to fear and 
dislike. 

Anomalous as was the situation caused by the 
treaty that sent Franco-Spanish troops into the field 
together to crush the recent rebellion, it can be ac- 
counted for as much by French desire to secure quiet 
in French possessions as by Spanish tact and 
diplomacy. The desired result was obtained by the 
joint forces, and once more Spanish colonial ad- 
ministration stands before the world to be judged by 
its success or failure. If it fails, the failure will be 
more than ordinarily disastrous for Spain. If it 
succeeds, that success will be like our own in the 
Philippines, one largely of quiet and esteem, with 
apparently little in the way of tangible reward for 
the effort expended. ‘The next few years will deter- 
mine the question, and the factors will be the sort 
of men sent across the Straits as administrators. Will 
they be able to conciliate, to promote colonial welfare 
without exploiting the country, to cut the endless 
and maddening Latin red tape, and to shape policies 
without too much regard for the bureaucratic rigid- 
ities of Madrid? 


It seems possible. The conditions at home in the 
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Peninsula will be the yeast whose fermentation will 
appear on the African shore. With signs of pros- 
perity evident to observers on every hand throughout 
the country, with commerce both domestic and for- 
eign growing sturdily, with more and more foreign 
capital entering the country every year seeking prof- 
itable employment, and with a degree of sanity in 
the seat of government which, even though adminis- 
tered by usurpers, is more balanced and far-sighted 
than usual, Spain has the first great opportunity that 
has come to her since the last colonial possessions were 
shorn away. One who has seen all this, who knows 
both people and conditions, can not be a pessimist in 
the large. Dictators may come and be overthrown 
violently, changes may have to be effected in policies 
and officials, but the modern and youthful spirit whose 
workings can be observed now everywhere through 
Spanish life makes the outlook on the whole distinctly 
encouraging. I believe the lessons the Dictator has 
taught his fellow officials and even his opponents, 
have had a salutary effect. I believe also that the 
incredible folly of the old colonial system, which re- 
garded overseas territory merely as a source of both 
State and personal profit, has been so thoroughly 
cleared away that no government would dare the risk 
of repeating it. 

Some thirty-two years or more ago Don Angel 
Ganivet, in his precious Ideariwm E'spatol, expound- 
ed the doctrine of No Querer. The lack of will to 
do, the passive resistance to activity, the sense of 
frustration that this doctrine conveys was true when 
Ganivet was considering his country. Most emphat- 


ically it is not universally true of the Spain of to-day. 
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There are, to be sure, still left a handful of the 
haughty old grandees who are gradually starving to 
death on the pittance their lands bring them, too 
proud to work, too arrogant to recognize that the 
world has changed, too thoroughly indurated with the 
vicious belief that work is a disgrace and a poison to 
accomplish anything. They crawl stiffly out of their 
vast, only partly furnished ancestral palaces or man- 
sions, to bask like half-frozen flies in the plaza in the 
sun, or dream in the dim churches of the days of their 
glory more than half a century ago. Most of the time 
they are hungry, wolfishly hungry. All they have 
left is a pride that wraps them as in an impermeable 
cloak so heavy it bears them down. But these men 
are not Spain. The Young Spain is chivalric as ever, 
but its manner is different. Grandeeism is moribund, 
but the smothered independence of former days is 
germinating in its place, and perhaps soon the lush 
flower and ripe fruit will be evident. 

All this, of course, is beside any consideration 
whatever of the royal family or of King Alfonso as an 
individual. ‘There have been oceans of idle and ma- 
licious talk about the end of a dynasty, the disdain 
in which his Majesty is held by all the truly pro- 
gressive, the desire on the part of the masses for a 
republic, and similar nonsense. Most of it is the 
merest futile repetitions of pot-valiants who would 
be the first to crowd forward and shout: Viva el Rey! 
if Don Alfonso appeared. That there is opposition 
to the King is quite true; that there have been and 
are men of sobriety and ambition in Spain who wish 
a change in the form of government is also historic. 


But the great majority of the Spanish people in- 
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stinctively recognize that for their special temper and 
idiosyncrasies, a monarch is the ideal head of their 
government, (The further element of the present 
King’s enormous personal popularity tends to sta- 
bilize that old and conservative sentiment and rein- 
force it with a warmth of individual feeling which has 
few parallels in history, certainly none in modern 
times. 

Don Alfonso is, as a diplomat at his Court told me 
last summer in the notion thit he was telling me 
something quite strange and new, “a personal king 
to all his people. He has unbounded capacity for 
work, unlimited, intelligent curiosity in everything 
that amounts to anything, is absolutely fearless, the 
despair of his guards, and able to tire out everybody 
because he is physically strong as a mule and plays as 
he works, with system. His popularity is accounted 
for largely by his unexpected and intimate contacts 
with people of allranks. He will suddenly motor into 
the country, driving so furiously his guards can not 
keep up with him, and in some tiny village get out and 
talk with anybody and everybody. At a railroad sta- 
tion he will shake hands affably with anybody on the 
dnden and chat like a commoner, without a sign of a 
guard. Not long since in Paris he was held up by a 
traffic jam. ‘Oh well,’ he said good-humoredly, ‘I 
will walk,’ jumped out of his car and vanished in the 
crowds before the sweating Parisian secret service 
men knew what he was about. For an hour secret 
police headquarters was in a blue funk, and a king 
on the loose was having a delightful ramble, unrec- 
ognized and unannoyed. 


“The same thing occurs here frequently, in the 
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capital and at both San Sebastidén and Santander. 
His Majesty is a hard man to deal with, but very 
much of a man.” The envoy hesitated. Expressing 
an opinion as to the relation of a king to his people 
is risky at best. I pressed him as hard as discretion 
permitted, and at last he rounded to the point. 

“The entire Spanish nation loves Alfonso—even 
the ones who say they want him swept into the dis- 
card. There is only one real point of uncertainty. 
Should an assassin make way with Primo de Rivera, 
as may happen; or should the army prove disloyal— 
and again I say anything is possible in this amazing 
country—nobody knows whether the King’s personal 
popularity would carry him triumphantly through 
the crisis or not. If the business men of Spain could 
be persuaded now that they would always have Don 
Alfonso, and be sure of to-morrow, you would see 
such an overnight blooming here as no country in the 
world has witnessed in modern times!” 

“And you, Mr. Ambassador,” I urged gently. 
“Are you of the pessimist camp?” 

“Oh, I have no opinion whatever on the subject. 
My business is with the diagnosis of facts, not with 
having opinions. All the same, I admire the King 
tremendously, and I can end any such talk as this 
about him with the good old Spanish form, ‘Q. D, L. 
G. M. A.’ Do you know it?” 

“That God guard him many years!’ ” 

“Quite so,” was the grave reply. “TI believe all his 
people wish that for him too.” 

It was my privilege, as the last thing I did in 
Spain on my last visit there, to be received in audience 


at the summer palace of La Magdalena, at Santander. 
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While I had seen the King before at both San 
Sebastian and Madrid, it had never been possible for 
me to talk with him intimately. The impression 
which has remained uppermost in my mind is of a 
very hard-working and conscientious man, inspired 
for his country with the most practical sort of 
patriotism, and realizing keenly the necessity for a 
broadening and at the same time a tightening up of 
education. His Majesty favors selective education 
and many important reforms, all with a view as much 
to benefiting Spain in the future as the individual in 
the present. And he himself, always at work, fol- 
lowing a routine of which the hardiest and most 
hustling American would be obtrusively proud if he 
could possibly stick to it, is carrying forward in his 
own individual way the sweetness and gravity, the 
blunt courage, the stoic endurance and heroic resist- 
ance to misfortune characteristic of his proudest and 
humblest subjects alike, and proving himself worthy 
the name and the character that made Spain renowned 
back in the dim days of prehistory. 
Viva Espana! 
HE DICHO, 
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827 

Blood, Inn of the, 315-316, 317 

Boabdil, 181 

Boats, 4, 80, 37, 325, 872-373 

Bonanza, 372, 374, 375 

Bonsor, Jorge, 61, 131 

“Booming,” see Mines 

Borgia, Cesare (Borja César), 
286 

Bravery, Spanish, 114, 188, 214 

Breuil, the Abbé, 131 


Bricks (brickmakers), 381, 164, 
268, 271, 287 

Bronze Age, 57 

Bulls, 25, 81, 89, 108, 109, 111, 203, 
211 

Burgos, 195, 849, 350, 378 


Cadiz, 1-11, 13, 26, 1382, 199 
Café(s), 93, 117-120, 121, 211 
Calderén de la Barca, 199 
Calpe (Gibraltar), 1382 
Capitén, El Gran, see Gonsalvo 
de Cérdoba 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo, 
123, 295, 304, 305, 307, 344, 
B45 
Carolina, La, 259 
Carpenter, Rhys, 181-132, 135 
Carthage, 65, 365 
Carthaginian, 62, 63, 65, 133, 327, 
330 
Castanets, 139, 150 
Ces-ilian(s), 89, 377 
Castle(s), 14, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 51, 1386, 268, 276-289 
Cat(s), 7, 10, 192, 194-195, 197, 
207, 274-275 
Catalan, 89, 155, 322, 323 
churches, 164, 323-324 
Cathedral(s): 
Avila, 343, 345-346 
Barcelona, 324 
Cordoba, 45, 50-54, 174 
Elche, 333 
Granada, 221 
Leén, 350 
Madrid (New), 210, 242 
Salamanca, New, 846, 348-349 
Old, 165 
Santiago de Compostela, 164-165 
Sevilla, 42, 68, 83, 148 
Tarragona, 165 
Toledo, 314 | 
Toulouse, St. Sernin de, 164-165 
Cathedral details: 
architecture of, 49, 50, 159 
choir, position of, 169-170 
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Cathedral details—Cont. 
decoration of, 171 
development of Gothic, 163 
fenestration of, 346 
Significance of, 159-171 
stained glass in, 345 
Cella, the temple, 170 
Celts, 61, 270, 277 
Cervantes de la Saavedra, Miguel, 
199, 253, 283, 807, 310, 315- 
816, 321, 322 
Chance,” “the sporting, see Ar- 
cheologist 
Character, Spanish, 4, 14, 15, 16, 
19, 22, 59, 65, 66, 72, 89, 90- 
128, 167, 171, 214, 221, 227, 
290, 312, 313, 315, 350, 369, 
878, 394, 400 
Checks, travelers’, 104 
Childe, Prof. V. Gordon (quoted), 
58-59 
Children, 55, 69, 81-82, 106-108, 
213 
Chinchilla, 273 
Christ of the Light, Church of, 
301-302 
‘Church, the, 34, 41, 72, 76, 123- 
128, 392 
Cid Campeador, El, 299, 301, 330 
Cigarrera(s), 80, 82 
Circuses, Bread and, 91 
Cleanliness of hotels, 121, 265, 391 
Coca, Castle of, 26, 285, 286-289 
Colén, Cristébal, see Columbus 
Diego, 29 
Fernando, 28 
Colonial system, Spain’s, 41, 116, 
898 
Columbus, 26-43, 74, 181, 196 
' Monument, 41 
Constitution of 1812, 6, 248 
Contemporary art, 228-235 
Cooking, Int., 6, 121, 265, 391 
Copper, 60, 358, 366 
Age, 57, 58 


Cérdoba, 44-55, 71, 84, 183, 174, 
178, 189, 255, 814, 856, 365, 
367-368 


Corte, La, see Madrid 

Costumbre, see Custom 

Courtesy in Spain, 54-55, 108, 205, 
272 

Covadonga, Cavé of, 161, 878, 390, 
392-393 

Craftsmanship not art, 235 

Criptana, Campo de, 267, 273 

Cruelty, 63, 72, 73, 362 

Cuba, 196 

Culture, Spanish, 116 

Custom, 3, 87, 98, 108-109, 158, 
299-300 


Dabalo, heroic Leonor, 397 

Dali, Salvador, 233 

Dance, dancing, 139-158 

Del Mar, Alex. (quoted), 359, 
360-364, 365 


Devastation of country by mining, 
360, 361, 362, 364, 365, 369- 
370 


Dictator, the, s¢¢ Primo de Rivera 
Dog-armor, 242 

Dolls, 23-24, 35, 41 

Donkey, 25, 27 

Drake, Sir Francis, 1, 6 

Dust, 260-261, 388 


Education, 212, 266-267, 396, 4038 
Educational Institutions, 132, 212- 
213 
Hibar, arms factory at, 385 
El Cano, Sebastidn de, 310 
Elche, 187, 332-338 
Lady of, 187, 338 
Mystery of, 332-338 
Ellis, Havelock, 50, 93, 97, 159, 
174, 222 
Encarnacion, 151, 152, 153 
Enchantment(s), 253, 254, 255, 
258, 260-262, 264, 265, 267- 
268, 378 
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Ercilla y Zufiga, Alonso de, 207 
Escorial, El, 242-244, 245, 809 
Estella, Marqués de, see Primo de 
Rivera 
Ethnic peculiarities, 377 
Exposition, Ibero-American, 80-81 
Expressionism, French, 231 
Ezekiel, Prophet (quoted), 64 


Family life, 87, 99-100, 102, 104, 
105, 282 

Farming, 21, 22, 93-94, 255, 325- 
326, 365, 367 

Feria, the, 144 

Filipinos, 310 

Flamenco, see Gipsy 

Fleas, 120, 121 

Flemish Primitives, the, 223 

Florida, 196 

Florinda, 296, 304 

Flowers, 87 

Fonseca family, the, 286, 288, 289 

Fortin de Torre, 18-19, 20 

Fossil Man, 131 

Fountains, 302 

at La Granja, 245-246 

France, 36, 42, 58, 72, 73, 160, 162, 
398 

Fraser, Sir John, 336 

Fregona, La Ylustre, 316 

Friday, Good, 122, 127 

Fulgencio the acolyte, 32, 38 

Futbol, El, 103 

Future of Spain assured, 217, 
894, 399 


Gambling, 382, 383, 394 

Ganivet, Angel, 92, 312-318, 399 

Gargallo, Pablo, 234-285 

Genius, 75 

Gibraltar, Straits of, 48, 57, 60, 
294, 398 

Gil Blas, 390 

Gipsy (Gipsies), 117, 140, 150, 
151-153 

Girl of Valdepefias, 262 


Gold, the curse of, 57, 59, 64, 74, 
858, 366 


Golden Bough, The, 336 

Gémez-Moreno, M. (quoted), 116, 
800 

Gonsalvo de Cérdoba, El Gran 
Capitan, 186-189 

Gonzalez de Mendoza, Cardinal 
Pedro, 24, 25, 181, 295 

Gothic, the German, 167 

the Spanish, 159, 160, 161, 163, 

166, 168, 170, 317-318, 348, 
349 

Goya, Francisco, 226-227, 231 

Graft, 114, 115, 213, 366 

Granada, 24, 36, 48, 57, 70, 172-191, 
195, 220, 258, 275, 278, 291, 
319, 340, 356 

Grandeeism moribund, 400 

Granja, La, see San Ildefonso, 
Real Sitio de 

Gravina, Admiral, 9 

Greco, El (Domenico Theoto- 
copouli), 226, 291, 297, 307, 
308-315 

Greek(s), 62, 63, 65, 188, 187, 
820, 821, 352, 365 

Guard Mount in Madrid, 241 

Guards, the Civil, 271 

Guide, small boy, 261-262 


Hannibal, 327, 330, 365 

Havana, 42, 312 

Head, beauty of Spanish, 120 

Heat, 67, 118, 269 

Heaven,” “Hope for it from, 185- 
186 

Hemeroskopeion, 182 

Herencia, 263 

Hijo de Algo (Hidalgo), 293 

Hisbilia, see Sevilla 

Hispaniola, 42, 196 

Holmes, Sir Charles, 222, 232 

Home as an institution, 106 

Huelva, 27, 80, 37, 39, 136 

Huerta de Valencia, 325-326 
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Ibarra Ruiz, Pedro, 137, 333, 334, 
335 

Iberia (Iberians), 57, 58, 59, 61, 
62, 277, 827, 339 

Ibiza, island of, 133 

Idearium Espaiiol, see Ganivet, 
Angel 

Ildefonso, Real Sitio de San, 244- 
247, 252 

Immigration, 178 

Inn, a country, 274-275 

Inquisition, 11, 34, 72, 73, 123, 126, 
188, 207, 227, 307, 348 

Intellectual life, 70-71 

Intolerance, 72 

Invasions of Spain, 6, 8, 17, 44, 
48, 57, 62 

Iron, 60, 359 

Irrigation, 21, 93, 268 

Italian Renaissance Painters, 224 

Itdlica, Roman, 131, 133 


Jaime I of Aragén, King, 333 

January Slope,” “the, 119 

Jativa, 325 

Jerez de la Frontera, 12, 17, 18, 
21, 284, 285 

Jerénimo, Church of San, 186-187 

Jew(s), 10, 11, 19, 50, 295 

Joanna the Mad, 190, 286 

John II of Portugal, King, 36 

Jorge, Church of (Palos), 30-33, 
87 

Juan Legend, the Don, 105, 309 

Juan de los Reyes, Church of San, 
317-318 

Juan, Alcdzar de San, 263, 265 

Villarta de San, 263 
Jiirgens, Dr. Oskar, 349-350 


Kaleidoscopic Spain, 376 
King, need of a, 401 
Kings, First (referred to), 64 
Kings of Spain: 
Alfonso VI, 194, 195, 295, 298, 
299, 301, 304, 306, 342 
the Catholic, 206 


Kings of Spain—Coné. 
the Wise, 342 
XII, 238 
XIII, 212, 236-252, 384, 396, 
400-403 
The Catholic Kings, 24, 25, 36, 
74, 172-191, 278, 291 
Charles III, 243 
\V, Emperor, 52, 174, 190, 195, 
221, 224, 243, 249 
Ferdinand the Catholic, 24, 25, 
65, 74, 172-191, 196, 286, 
817, 342 
III, the Saint, 17, 24, 43, 68, 
69, 71, 73, 76, 162, 177, 178, 
220 
VII, 218, 247-248, 250 
Henry II, 342 


IV, the Impotent, 344-345 
Peter I (Pedro El Cruel), 20, 
70, 13, 74, 88, 84, 85, 304, 
306 
Philip II, 74, 75, 195, 198, 220, 
221, 224, 242, 243, 250, 271, 
282, 283, 296, 310, 334 
III, 197, 198, 243, 250, 283 
IV, 208, 221, 225, 243, 347 
V, 245, 246, 247, 250 
Roderick (Rodrigo), 17, 294, 296, 
304 


Lampérez y Romea, V, 160, 277, 
287 

Lead, 93, 258, 866 

Legends (and fables), 60 

Legs, conserving her, 140 
good, 375 

Leon, 158, 154, 155, 326, 350 

Leén, Fray Luis de, 347-348 

Leonese peasant woman, 102 

Lerma, Duke of, i97 

Life in Madrid, 202-203 

Ligurians, 61 

Lockhart (quoted), 17 

Lomas (quoted), 83 

Lope de Vega, 199, 309-310 
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Lottery, thé National, 119, 383, 


394 
Louis XIV, 198 


Machuca, El, see Pérez, Diego 

Madrid, 70, 108, 182, 183, 184, 186, 
143, 192-217, 244, 247, 251, 
272, 314, 349, 398 

Magallanes, Fernando 
lan), 310 

‘Magdalena, Palace of 
252, 402-403 

Malaca, Laws of Roman, 133 

Malaga, 284-285 

Malaguefia, La, 148 

Maliciosa, La, 247, 248-249 

Mamposteria, 281 

Mafiana, 204 

Mancha, La, 253-275, 378, 388 

‘Manila, Mantén de, see Shawl 

Manrique, Dofia Marfa, 186-189 

Mantegna, 223 

Mantilla, 113 

Manzanares, 16, 17, 261, 263 

Maria, Little, 151, 152, 153 

Market(s), 209, 303 

Marriage, 102 

Martin, Bridge of San, 304-305 

Martinez, Jusepe (quoted), 313 

Medal, Both Sides of the, 89-128 

Mélida, José, 181, 182, 187 

Méndez Nuiifiez, Admiral, 206 

Mérida, 278 

Metals, the precious, 59, 60, 358, 
865 

Mezquita (Mosque), see 
drals, Cérdoba 

Miguel de Mafiara, Don, 82 

Milan Cathedral, 4 

Mines, mining, 7, 41, 63, 358, 360- 
364 

Misery, cost of mining in human, 
366 

Misgovernment, 92-93, 115 

Monks (Friars), 123, 124, 125 

Montesa, 325 

Montoro, 255-256 


(Magel- 


La, 251- 


Cathe- 


Moor(s), Moorish, 5, 17, 19, 24, 
82, 36, 37, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 58, 54, 68, 71, 72, 73, 
45, 76, 83, 87, 118, 161, 162, 
174, 177, 191, 241, 2538, 258, 
266, 275, 277, 278, 279, 284, 
294, 295, 296, 297, 299, 300, 
817, 329, 333, 357, 359, 393 
Morgado, Fray Alonso, 75 
Morocco, 48, 73, 114-115, 294 
“eontractors’ war” in, 114, 397 
Mosaics, 53 
Mota, Castle of La, 285-286 
Mozarabic (style), 166, 297 
Mudéjar (style), 166, 288, 300 
Mulai Hassan, 180 
Murillo, Bartolomé Estéban, 9, 10, 
82, 142, 223, 226, 308 
Murviedro, see Sagunto, Castle of 
Museums: 
Anthropological, 133 
Archeological (Cadiz), 11 
Caridad (Sevilla), 82 
Historical, of Elche, 137-138 
National Archeological, 132, 136 
Prado, 210, 218-227 
Protohistoric Iberian, 134 
Provincial, of Painting (Se- 
villa), 71 
Music, dance, 146, 157 
Mysticism, 167, 310 


Names, street, %0, 206-209 
Navas de Tolosa, Las, 257 
Neolithic Age, 57-58 

New World, see America 
Newspapers, 113-114 

Niebla, 284 

Nietzsche (quoted), 165-166 
Nightingale chorus, 372 
NO 8 DO (motto), 70 
Nuns, Augustinian, 100, 102 


Obermaier, Prof. Hugo, 56, 181 
Ommayad Dynasty, 45 
Orders, The Military, 76 

The Religious, 124 
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Ordéfiez, Bartolomé, 190, 287 
Origins, Hispanic, 56-65, 72, 376 
Otero, José, 144-147, 155 


Pacheco, Dofia Maria de, 397 
Padilla, “Queen” Maria de, 83, 85 
y Bell, Don Alejandro, 383 
Painting, Spanish, 218-235 
Palace in Madrid, the Royal, 241 
Palaces and Parks, Royal, 210, 
236-252 
Paleolithic Age, 1883, 390 
Palomino (quoted), 313 
Palos, 27, 29, 30, 31, 82, 34, 37, 88 
Pantheon at Escorial, 243 
Pardo, Ei, 249 
Paris, Pierre, 187 
Patio, 87, 274 
Pelayo, Don, 161, 162, 180, 206, 
277, 278, 291, 390, 392-393 
Pérez de Marchena, Fray. Juan, 
29, 33, 40, 41 
Pérez de Vargas, Diego (El 
Machuca), 18, 178 
Garci, 177 
Pérez Galdés (quoted), 91 
Persian forms, 52, 84 
Persistence of Spanish type, 116 
Philippines, Int., 380, 398 
Philosophy of life, 92, 93, 99, 108, 
194, 312-318, 823, 347, 348, 
394 
Pheenician(s), 8, 23, 133, 136, 137, 
277, 820, 321, 359 
Pi y Margall (quoted), 176-177 
Picasso, 231, 233 
Picén, Jacinto Octavio (quoted), 
204 
Pictures, moving, 19 
Pijoan, José (quoted), 284 
Pilatos, Casa de, 86 
Pines Puente, 38, 185 
Pinta, the, 30, 3t 
Pinzon brothers, 29, 31 
Martin Alonso, 30, 34 
Plate fleets, 5, 7, 41 
Plaza Mayor, 349-350 


Pliny the Elder, 857, 360, 361, 866 

Plowing before dawn, 938, 94 

Policy, new foreign, 216 

Politics, 92, 115, 116, 215, 247, 896 

Pomegranate, see Granada 

Posidonius (quoted), 359-860 

Prado, see Museums 

Pragmatic Sanction, 247 

Prehistory, 56, 57, 58, 62 

Prescott (quoted), 199 

Primo de Rivera, General Miguel, 
114, 115, 218, 214, 215-216, 
395, 399 

Productiveness, 22, 87, 47, 255, 
325-326, 367, 368 

Profits in gold-mining, 
365, 369 

Progress, Int., 3, 27, 87, 116, 140, 
215, 216 

Prosperity, Int., 22, 87, 74, 215- 
216, 367-368 

Proverbs, 4, 50, 51, 66, 89, 90, 95- 
99, 118, 117, 122, 123, 124, 
126, 128, 197, 199, 200, 214, 
261, 317, 339 

Pruna, Pedro, 233-234 

Psychological condition, Spain a, 
90 

Puente y Cambronero, La 
(quoted), 197-198 

Puerto Lapiche, 263 

Santa Maria, 4-5, 356 


small, 


Queens of Spain: 

Blanche of Bourbon, 20 

Cristina, 248 

Isabella the Catholic, 24, 25, 29, 
82, 88, 36, 65, 74, 172-191, 
196, 207, 221, 250, 286, 317, 
319, 340, 842-343, 845, 397 

Isabella de Farnese, 246, 247 

Victoria Eugenia, 236-237 


Querer, Doctrine of No, 399 
Quijote de la Mancha, Don, 13, 81, 


145, 258-275, 283, 284, 316, 
317 


Quintanar de la Orden, 273-274 
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Rébida, Monastery of La, 27, 29, 
30, 32, 34-36, 87, 38, 40-41 
Rameses II, 45 
Ramillies, S. S., 870-375 
Rastro, the, 209 
Real de Manzanares, Castle of, 
277 
Realism (realistic), 140, 222, 226, 
232 
Reinach, Théodore, 137 
Religion, 92, 122-128, 154 
Renaissance, Second, Int., 92, 127 
(style), 52, 85, 190 
Revolt (revolution), 91, 215-216, 
399 
Ribera, 225 
Ricardo the cynic, 78-80 
Rice paddies, 325 
Rivers, Historic Spanish, 351-375 
Bernesga, 154 
Cabrera, 363 
Clamores, 339 
Darro, 176, 185 
Duero (Douro), 132, 355, 362 
Ebro, 355 
Eresma, 338, 339 
Guadalaviar (Turia), 354 
Guadalete, 17 
Guadiana, 60, 355-356, 362 
Little, 356 
Guadalquivir, 25, 46, 49, 52, 63, 
64, 74, 186, 255, 355, 356, 
359, 362, 370-375 
Genil, 176 
Manzanares, 201, 241 
Minio (Minho), 355, 362, 364 
Nervién (Ibaizdbal), 386 
Odiel, 30, 89 
Pas, 385 
Salado, 17 
Sil, 363-864 
Tagus, 250, 292, 296, 297, 3804, 
354, 355, 362, 368 
Tartessus, 64, 359 
Tinto, 30, 39, 60, 186, 284 
Tormes, 346 
Roda La, 270-271 


Roman(s), 23, 56, 62, 63, 75, 83, 
182, 1383, 186, 187, 277, 291, 
298, 294, 320, 321, 327, 329, 
830, 839, 352, 359, 365, 368 

Romanesque (style), 164, 167-168 

Rozinante, 265 

Rubens, 224 


Sagunto, Castle of, 278, 285, 327- 
829 

Sal, 3, 66, 81, 87, 145, 147 

Salamanca, 199, 346-350, 380 

Salic Law, 247-248 

Salillas (quoted), 98 

Sdnchez Cantén, F. J. (quoted), 
222, 241 

Sancho Panza, 138, 81, 95, 145, 262, 
267, 397 

San Domingo, 42 

Sanlicar de Barrameda, 356, 375 

de Guadiana, 357 

Santa Fe, sacred city of, 36, 185 

Santander, 215, 251, 252, 387-390 

Santillana del Mar, 390 

Sassanian decoration, 53, 84 

Satrustegui, the Torre, 383 

Savages, 93, 97, 98, 100 

Sax, Castle of, 284 

Schulten, 131, 136 

Sebastian, San, 251, 252, 378, 381, 
882-385 

Security, 211, 271 

Segovia, 199, 246, 284, 338-343, 349 

Seises, the, 148-150 

Seneschal of Belmonte, 268-269 

Sentimentality, 174, 176, 182 

Sefiora, the, 38, 54, 112-113, 236, 
262, 268, 269, 274, 

Sereno, the, 35, 108, 109 

Sernin de Toulouse, Cathedral of 
St., 164-165 

Serrano Ortega, Manuel, 184-135 

Sevilla, 25, 27, 42, 66-88, 109, 113, 
134, 136, 144, 153, 195, 196, 
240, 278, 284, 292, 356, 865, 
370 

Shakespeare, 886 
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Shawl, the embroidered, 113, 143 

Shear, Prof. Leslie, 129 

Sheep (and goats), 25 

Sherry (district and wine), 12-22, 
25, 121, 122 

bodegas, 18, 20, 22 

Sierpes, Calle de, 87 

Silver, 60, 63, 358, 866 

Simpatico, 66, 103 

Simpson, Prof. William (quoted), 
165 

Singing, songs, 8 

“Skating,” 880 

Slaves in Roman mines, 362, 369 

Snobbishness, 4 

Sol, the Puerta del, 210 

Sorolla, Joaquin B., 229, 233 

Sotomayor, Castle of, 276 

Southey, Robert (quoted), 172 

Spotlesstown, 31 

Stare, the Spanish, 111-112 

Storm at Santander, 887-388 

Street, George (quoted), 159, 245, 
817, 318, 348 

Subway, the Madrid, 204, 205 

Swimming, prehistoric, 352 


Tapia, 281 ndoes 

Tarragona, 278 

Tarshish, see Tartessus 

Tartessus (Tartessian), 63 

Tavero, Archbishop Juan de, 305 

Tenorio, Archbishop Pedro, 304- 
805 

Teresa de Jestis, Santa, 95-96, 310, 
814, 343-344, 397 

Theater, the Spanish, 117 

Third King,” “The, see Gonzalez 
de Mendoza 

Threshing, 21-22, 255, 268 

Tin, 59 

Tinto Mines, the Rio, 359 

Tirso de Molina, 309 

Titian, 224, 307 

Tobacco Factory, 81-82 

Tobarra, garage-man at, 103-104 

Toboso, 263 


Togores, José (Pepe), 232-233 

Toledo, Grim, 70, 87, 111, 112, 
164, 195, 199, 268, 272, 290- 
819, 827, 397 

Tombs, 8, 57, 189, 190, 892-393 

Torquemada, Brother, 307 

Tranquility with God, 39 

Trask, John, 231 

Trastamara, Henry of, 20, 304 

Troglodytes, 379 

Trustfulness, 103-104 

Turégano, Castle of, 27 

Tyre (Tyrian), 6, 64, 320, 321 


Unamuno, Dr. Miguel, 347 
Underpayment of employees, 213 


Valdepefias, 16-17, 259-263 

Valencia, 272, 278, 324-327 

Valera, Juan (quoted), 189 

Valladolid, 42, 339, 350 

Vega, 189, 249, 824, 325, 829, 339, 
341 

Velazquez y Silva, Diego, 199, 224, 
225-226, 308 

Velo, 113, 200 

Venetian School, 224 

Verjas, 87 

Versailles fountains and gardens, 
245-246 

Vigilantes, 270-271 

Villena, Marqués de, 344-345 

Vimy Ridge, 327 

Visagra Antigua, Puerta, 301, 303 

Visigoths, 44, 62, 161, 277, 293, 
294, 296, 297, 321, 329, 368 

Vitoria, 378, 380, 381 

Voice, the Spanish, 119 

Voyage, an inland river, 370-375 


War, in Cuba, 105 

Waters, Tribunal of the, 326-327 
Wealth, 57, 59, 74, 366 

White House, the, 196 
Whitewashed towns, 259 
Windmills, 263, 265, 267, 284 
Wine, 121, 122, 260, 265, 391 
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Women, 77, 98, 99, 100, 105, 111- Yusuf ibn al-Ahmar, Muhammad, 


113, 125, 126, 173, 180, 213, 178 
247-248, 282, 392, 397 
Work, dislike of, 67, 93, 94 Zahra, Medina Az-, 46-47, 48, 49 


Worringer, W. (quoted), 167, 168e Zubiaurre, Valentin, 232 
Zuloaga, Ignacio, 229, 284 


Yate (yacht), 251. 252 Zurbaran, 225. 
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